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What You Can Do With a 

Postage Stamp 

PART I PREPARING TO WRITE THE LETTER ' CHAPTER 1 

LAST YEAR fifteen billion letters were handled 
by the post office — one hundred and fifty for every 
person. Just as a thousand years ago practically 
all trade wa^s cashy and now only seven ver cent 
involves currency^ so nine-tentlis of the outness 
is done today by letter while even a few decades ago 
it wa^s by personal word. You can get your pros- 
pecty turn him into a customer^ sell him goodSy 
settle complaints, investigate credit standing ^ collect 
your money — ^ALL BY LETTER. And often better than 
by word oj mouth. For^ when talking , you speak 
to only one or two; by letter you can talk to a hun- 
dred thousand in a sincere, personal way. So the 
letter is the MOST IMPORTANT TOOL in modem buM- 
ness — good letter writing is the business mxirCs FIRST 

REQUIREMENT. 

THERE is a firm in Chicago, with a most interesting 
bit of inside history. It is not a large firm. Ten 
years ago it consisted of one man. Today there are 
some three himdred employees, but it is still a one-man business. 
It has never employed a salesman on the road; the head of the 
firm has never been out to call on any of his customers. 

But here is a singular thing: you may drop in to see a busi- 
ness man in Syracuse or San Francisco, in Jacksonville or 
Walla Walla, and should you casually mention this man's 
names the chances are the other will reply: *'Oh, yes. I know 
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6 THE LETTER AS A BUSINESS-BUILDER 



him very wdL That is, I've had several letters from him and 
I feel as though I know him." 

Sitting alone in his little office, this man was <me of the first 
to foresee, ten years ago, the real possibilities of the letter. 
He saw that if he could write a man a thousand miles away 
the right kind of a letter he could do business with him as 
well as he could with the man in the next block. 

So he began talking by mail to men whom he thought might 
buy his goods — ^talking to them in sane, human, you-and-me 
English. Through those letters he sold goods. Nor did he 
stop there. In the same human way he collected the money 
for them. He adjusted any complaints that arose. He did 
everjrthing that any business man could do with customers. 
In five years he was talking not to a thousand men but to a 
million. And today, though not fifty men in the million have 
ever met him, this man's personality has swept like a tidal 
wave across the country and left its impression in office, store 
and factory — throu^ letters — ^letters alone. 

This instance is not cited because it marks the employment 
of a new medium, but because it shows how the letter has be- 
come a universal implement of trade; how a commonplace tool 
has been developed into a living business-builder. 

The letter is today the greatest potential creator and trans- 
actor of business in the world. But wide as its use is, it still 
lies idle, an undeveloped possibility, in many a business house 
where it might be playing a powerful part 

The letter is a universal implement of business — that is 
what gives it such great possibilities. It is the servant of every 
business, regardless of its size or of its character. It matters 
not what department may command its use — ^wherever there 
is a business in which men must communicate with each other, 
the letter is found to be the first and most efficient medium. 

Analyze for a moment the departments of your own business. 
See how many points there are at which you could use right 
letters to gooid advantage. See if you have not been over- 
looking some opportunities that the letter, at a small cost, will 
help develop. 

Do you sell goods? The letter is the greatest salesman known 
to modem business. It will carry the story you have to tell 
wherever the mail goes. It will create business and bring back 
orders a thousand miles to the very hand it left If you are a 



THE MANY FUNCTIONS OF A BUSINESS LETTER 7 

retailer, the letter will enable you to talk your goods, your 
store, your service, to every family in your town, or it will go 
further and build a counter across the continent for you. 

If you are a manufacturer or wholesaler selling to the trade* 
the letter will find prospects and win customers for you in re- 
mote towns that salesmen cannot profitably reach. 

But the letter is not only a direct salesman, it is a supporter 
of every x>^^9onal sales force. Judiciously centered upon a 
given territory, letters pave the way for the salesman's coming; 
they serve as his introduction. After hb call, they keep remind- 
ing the prospect or customer of the house and its goods. 

Or, trained by the sales manager upon his men, letters keep 
them in touch with the house and key up their loyalty. With 
regular and special letters, the sales manager is able to extend 
his own enthusiasm to the farthest limits of his territory. 

So in every phase of sdling, the letter makes it possible for 
you to keep your finger constantly upon the pulse of trade. 

If you are a wholesaler or manufacturer, letters enable you 
to keep your dealers in line. If you are a retailer, they offer 
you a medium through which to keep your cuF*x>mers in the 
proper mental attitude toward your store, the subtle factor 
upon which retail credit so largely depends. If you sell 
on instalments, letters automatically follow up the accounts 
and maintain the inward flow of payments at a fraction of 
what any other system of collecting entails. 

Do you have occasion to investigate the credit of your cus- 
tomers? The letter will quietly and quickly secure the 
information. Knowing the possible sources of the data you 
desire you can send forth half a dossen letters and a few days 
later have upon your desk a comprehensive report upon the 
worth and reliability of almost any concern or individual asking 
credit favors. And the letter will get this information where a 
representative would often fail because it comes full-fledged in 
the frankness and dignity of your house. 

Does your business involve in any way the collecting of 
money? Letters today bring in ten dollars for every one 
that collectors receive on their monotonous round of homes 
and cashiers' cages. Without the collection letter the whole 
credit system would be toppling about our ears. 

Do you find it necessary to adjust the complaint of a client 
or a customer? A diplomatic letter at the first intimation of 
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Ths practical uaes of the business letter are almost infinite; selling aoods, 
with distant cusS^Tners, developing the prestige of the house — mere is 



dissatisfaction will save many an order from cancellation. It 
will soothe ruiSed feelings, wipe out imagined grievances and 
even lay the basis for firmer relations in the future. 

So you may run the gamut of your own businesc4 or any 
other. At every point that marks a transaction between con- 
cerns or individuals, you will find some way in which the letter 
rightly used, can play a profitable part. 

There is a romance about the postage stamp as fascinating 
as any story — not the romance contained in sweet scented 
notes, but Uie romance of big things accomplished; organ- 
izations developed, businesses built, great commercial houses 
founded. 

In 1902 a couple of men secured the agency for a firm manu- 
facturing extracts and toilet preparations. They organized an 
agency force through letters and within a year the manufacturers 
were swamped with business, imable to fill the orders. 
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handling men, adjusting complaintSf coUecHng money , keeping in touch 
ecarody an actii^y of modem biufiness that cannot be carried on by letter 



Then the men added one or two other lines, still operating 
from one small office. Soon a storage room was added; 
then a packing and shipping room was necessary and additional 
warehouse facilities were needed. Space was rented in the 
next building; a couple of rooms were secured across the street, 
and one department was located over the river — ^wherever rooms 
could be found. 

Next the management decided to issue a regular mail-order 
catalogue and move to larger quarters where the business could 
be centered under one roof. A floor in a new building was 
rented — a whole floor. The employees thought it was ex- 
travagance; the managers were dubious, for when the business 
was gathered in from seven different parts of the city, there 
was still much vacant floor space. 

One year later it was again necessary to rent outside space. 
The management then decided to erect a permanent home and 
today the business occupies two large buildings and the firm is 



10 A BUSINESS THAT WAS SAVED BY LETTEBS 

known all over the country as one of the big factors of mail- 
order merchandising. 

It has all been done by postage stamps. 

When the financial world suddenly tightened up in 1907 
a wholesale dry goods house found itself hard pressed for ready 
money. The credit manager wrote to the customers 
and begged them to pay up at once. But the retailers were 
scared and doggedly held onto their cash. Even the merchants 
who were well rated and whose bills were due, played for time. 

The house could not borrow the money it needed and almost 
in despair the president sat down and wrote a letter to his 
customers; it was no routine collection letter, but a heart-to- 
heart talk, telling them that if they did not come to his rescue 
the business that he had spent thirty years in building would 
be wiped out and he would be left penniless because he could 
not collect his money. He had the bookkeepers go through 
every important account and they found that there was hardly 
a customer who had not, for one reason or aiioiner, at some 
time asked for an extension of credit. And to each customer the 
president dictated a personal paragraph, reminding him of the 
time accommodation had been asked and granted. Then the 
appeal was made straight from the heart: "Now, when I need 
help, not merely to tide me over a few weeks but to save me from 
ruin, will you not strain a point, put forth some special effort 
to help me out, just as I helped you at such and such a time?" 

"If we can collect $20,000,*' he had assured his associates, 
"I know we can borrow $20,000, and that will probably pull 
us through." 

The third day after his letters went out several checks came 
in; the fourth day the cashier banked over $22,000; within ten 
days $68,000 had come in, several merchants pa3dng up accounts 
that were not yet due; a few even oflFered to *help out the firm." 

The business was saved — by postage stamps. 

Formality to the winds; stereotyped phrases were forgotten; 
traditional appeals were discarded and a plain talk, man-to-man, 
just as if the two were closeted together in an oflSce brought 
hundreds of customers rushing to the assistance of the house 
with which they had been dealing. 

Sixty-eight thousand dollars collected within two weeks 
when money was almost invisible — and by letter. Truly there 
is romance in the postage stamp. 
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Twenty-five years ago a station agent wrote to other agents 
along the line about a watch that he could sell them at a low 
price. When an order came in he bought a watch, sent it to 
the customer and used his profit to buy stamps for more letters. 
After a while he put in each letter a folder advertising charms, 
fobs and chains; then rings, cuff buttons and a general line 
of jewelry was added. It soon became necessary to give up his 
position on the railroad and devote all his time to the business 
and one line after another was added to the stock he carried. 

Today the house that started in this way has customers in 
the farthermost parts of civilization; it sells every conceivable 
product from toothpicks to automobiles and knockdown houses. 
Two thousand people do nothing but handle mail; over 22,000 
orders are received and filled every day; 86,000 men and 
women are on the payroll. 

It has all been done by mail. Postage stamps bring to the 
house every year business in excess of $65,000,000. 

One day the head correspondent in an old established 
wholesale house in the east had occasion to go through some 
files of ten and twelve years before. He was at once struck 
with the number of names with which he was not familiar — 
former customers who were no longer buying from the house. 
He put a couple of girls at work making a list of these old cus- 
tomers and checking them up in the mercantile directories to 
see how many were still in business* 

Then he sat down and wrote to them, asking as a personal 
favor that they write and tell him why tiiey no longer bought 
of the house; whether its goods or service had not been sat- 
isfactory, whether some complaint had not been adjusted. 
There must be a reason, would they not tell him personally just 
what it was ? 

Eighty per cent of the men addressed rephed to this personal 
appeal; many had complaints that were straightened out; 
others had drifted to other houses for no special reason. The 
majority were worked back into the '^customer" files. Three 
years later the accounting department checked up the orders 
received from these re-found customers. The gross was over 
a million dollars. The business all sprung from one letter. 

Yes, there is romance in the postage stamp; there is a latent 
power in it that few men reahze — a power that will remove 
commercial mountains and erect industrial pyramids. 



The Advantages Of Doing 

Business By Letter 

PA RT 1 PREPARING TO WRITE THE LETTER CHAPTER 8 

LETTERS HAVE their limitations and their 
advantages. The correspondent who is anxious to 
secure the best results should recognize the inherent 
weakness of a letter due to its Uwk of personality in 
order to reinforce these plUices. Equxilly essential 
is an UTulerstanding of the letter* s great natural 
ADVANTAGES SO that the writer can turn them to 
account — make the most of them. It possesses 
qualities the personal representative lacks and this 
chapter tells how to take advantage of them 

'\ TL TUTLE it is necessary to know how to write a strong 
V^ letter, it is likewise essential to understand both 
the limitations of letters and their advantages. It is 
necessary, on the one hand, to take into account the handicaps 
that a letter has in competition with a personal solicitor. 
Offsetting this are many distinct advantages the letter has 
over the salesman. To write a really effective letter, a corres- 
pondent must thoroughly understand its carrying capacity. ^ 

A salesman often wins an audience and secures an order 
by the force of a dominating personality. The letter can 
minimize this handicap by an attractive dress and force attention 
through the impression of quality. The letter lacks the ani- 
mation of a person but there can be an individuality about its 
appearance that will assure a respectful hearing for its message. 

The personal representative can time his call, knowing that 
under certain circumstances he may find his man in a favorable 
frame of mind, or even at the door he may decide it is the part of 
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WHERE THE LETTER WINS OUT 18 

diplomacy to withdraw and wait a more propitious hour. The 
letter cannot back out of the prospect's office; it cannot shape 
its canvass to meet the needs of the occasion or make capital out 
of the mood or the comments of the prospect 

The correspondent cannot afford to ignore these handicaps 
under which his letter enters the prospect's office. Rather, 
he should keep these things constantly in mind in order to 
overcome the obstacles just as far as possible* reinforcing the 
letter so it will be prepaied for any situation it may encounter at 
its destination. Explanations must be so clear that questions 
are unnecessary; objections must be anticipated and answered 
in advance; the fact that the recipient is busy must be taken into 
account and the message made just as brief as possible; the reader 
must be treated with respect and diplomatically brought around 
to see the relationship between hia needs and your product 

But wtiile the letter has these disadvantages, it possesses 
qualities that the salesman lacks. The letter, once it lies open 
before the man to whom you wish to talk, is your counterpart, 
speaking in your words just as you would talk to him if you 
were in his office or in his home. That is, the right letter. It 
reflects your personality and not that of some third person who 
may be working for a competitor next year. 

The letter, if clearly written, will not misrepresent yoiur 
proposition; its desire for a commission or for increased sales 
will not lead it to make exaggerated statements or unauthorized 
promises. The letter will reach the prospect just as it left your 
desk, with the same amount of enthusiasm and freshness. It 
will not be tired and sleepy because it had to catch a midnight 
train; it will not be out of sorts because of the poor coffee and the 
cold potatoes served at the Grand hotel for breakfast; it will not 
be peeved because it lost a big sale across the street; it will not 
be in a hurry to make the 11 :30 local; it will not be discouraged 
because a competitor is making inroads into the territory. 

You have the satisfaction of knowing that the letter is im- 
mune from these ills and weaknesses to which flesh is heir and will 
deliver your message faithfully, promptly, loyally. It will not 
have to resort to clever devices to get past the glass door, nor will 
it be told in frigid tones by the guard on watch to call some other 
day. The courtesy of ihe mail will take your letter to the 
proper authority. If it goes out in a dignified dress and presents 
its proposition concisely it is assured of a considerate hearing. 
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It will deliver its message just as readily to some Garcia in 
the mountains of Cuba as to the man in the next block. The 
salesman who makes a dozen calls a day is doing good work; 
letters can present your proposition to a hundred thousand 
prospects on the one forenoon. They can cover the same 
territory a week later and call again and again just as often as 
you desire. You cannot time £e letter's call to the hour but 
you can make sure it reaches the prospect on the day of the week 
and the time of the month when he is most likely to give it 
consideration. You know exactly the kind of canvass every 
letter is making; you know that every call on the list is made. 

The salesman must look well to hb laurels if he hopes to 
compete successfully with the letter as a selling medium. Put 
the points of advantage in parallel columns and the letter has 
the best of it; consider, in addition, the item of expense and it is 
no wonder letters are becoming a greater factor in business. 

The country over, there are comparatively few houses that 
appreciate the full possibilities of doing business by mail. Not 
many appreciate that certain basic principles imderlie letter 
writing, applicable alike to the beginner who is just struggling 
to get a foothold and to the great mail-order house with its tons 
of mail daily. They are not .mere theories; they are funda- 
mental principles that have been put to the test, proved out in 
thousands of letters and on an infinite number of propositions. 

The correspondent who is ambitious to do by mail what 
others do by person, must understand these principles and how 
to apply them. He must know the order and position of the 
essential elements; he must take account of the letter's imper- 
sonal character and make the most of its natural advantages. 

Writing letters that pull is not intuition; it is an art that any- 
one can acquire. But this is the point: it must be acquired. It 
will not come to one without effort on his part. Fundamental 
prmciples must be understood; ways of presenting a proposition 
must be studied, various angles must be tried out; the effective- 
ness of appeals must be tested* new schemes for getting attention 
and arousing interest must be devised; clear, concise descrip- 
tion and explanation must come from continual practice; methods 
for getting the prospect to order now must be developed. It is 
not a game of chance; there is nothing mysterious about it — 
nothing impossible, it b solely a matter of study, hard work and 
the intelligent application of proved-up principles. 



Gathering Material And Pick' 

ing Out Talking Points 

PART I PREPARING TO WRITE THE LETTER CHATTERS 

ARGUMENTS — prices ^ styles, terms ^ qiudity or 
whatever they may be — are effective only when 
used on the right **prospect** at the right time. 
The correspondent who has some message of value 
to carry gathers togetJier a mass of **raw materioT* 
— facts 9 figures and specifications on which to base 
hzs argumfnts-and then he selects the paHieular 
talking points that will appeal to his prospect. By 
systematic testSy the relative values of various 
arguments may be determined almx)st to a sden- 
tific nicety: How to gather and classify this 
m^aterial and how to determine what points are 
most effective is the subject in this chapter 

AN architect can sit down and design your house on paper, 
showing its exact proportions, the finish of every room, 
the location of every door and window. He can give 
specific instructions for building your house but before you can 
begin operations you have got to get together the brick and mor- 
tar and lumber--all the material used in its construction. 

And so the correspondent-architect can point out the way 
to write a letter: how to begin, how to work up interest, how to 
present argument, how to introduce salesmanship, how to 
work in a clincher and how to close, but when you come to 
writing the letter that applies to your particular business you 
have first to gather the material. And just as you select 
cement or brick or lumber according to the kind of house 
you want to build, so the correspondent must gather the partic- 
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16 THE NEW SCHOOL OF CORBESPONDENTS 

ular Idod of material he wants for his letter, classify it and 
arrange it so that the best can be quickly selected. 

The old school of correspondents — and there are manj 
graduates still in business — write solely from their own view- 
point. Their letters are focused on **our goods,** ''our inter* 
ests** and ''our profits/* But the new school of letter writers 
keep their own interests in the background. Their sole aim is to 
focus on the viewpoint of the reader^find the subjects in which 
he is interested, learn the arguments that will appeal to him,! 
bear down on th4 persuasion that will induce him to act at oncej' 

And so the successful correspondent should draw argu* 
ments and talking points from many sources; from the house, 
from the customer, from competitors, from the news of the 
day from his knowledge of human nature. 

'What shall I do &rst ?** asked a new salesman of the gen- 
eral manager. / 

"Sell yourself/* was the laconic reply, and every salesman 
and correspondent in the country could well afford to take this 
advice to heart. 

Sell yourself; answer every objection that you can think o£ 
test out the proposition from every conceivable angle; measure it 
by other similar products; learn its points of weakness and of 
superiority, know its possibilities and its limitations. Convince 
yourself; sell yourself, and then you will be able to sell others. 

The first source of material for the correspondent is in the 
house itself. His knowledge must run back to the source of 
raw materials: the kinds of materials used, where they come 
from, the quality and the quantity required, the difficulties in 
obtaining them, the possibilities of a shortage, all the problems of 
mining or gathering the raw material and getting it from its 
source to the plant — a vast storehouse of talking points. 

Then it is desirable to have a full knowledge of the processes 
of manufacture; the method of handling work in the factory, 
the labor saving appliances used, the new processes that have 
been perfected, the time required in turning out goods, the 
delays that are Hable to occur — ^these are all pertinent and may 
furnish the strongest kind of selling arguments. And it is 
equally desirable to have inside knowledge of the methods in 
the sales department, in the receiving room and the shipping 
room. It is necessary for the correspondent to know the firm's 
facilities for handling orders; when deliveries can be promised. 
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what delays are liable to occur, how goods are packed, the 
condition in which they are received by the customer, tLe 
probable time required in reaching the customer. 

Another nearby source of information is the status of the 
customer's account; whether he is slow pay or a man who 
always discounts his bills. It is a very important fact for the 
correspondent to know whether the records show an increasing 
business or a business that barely holds its own. 

Then a most important source — by many considered the 
most valuable material of all — is the customer himself. 
It may be laid down as a general proposition that the 
more tiie correspondent knows about the man to whom he b 
writing, the better appeal he can make. 

In the first place, he wants to know the size and 
character of the customer's business. He should know the 
customer's location, not merely as a name that goes on the en- 
velope, but some pertinent facts r^arding the state or section. 
If he can find out something regarding a customer's standing 
and his competition, it will help him to imderstand his problems. 

Fortunate is the correspondent who knows something 
regarding the personal pecuHarities of the man to whom he is 
writing. If he understands his hobbies, his cherished ambition 
his home life, he can shape his appeal in a more per- 
sonal way. It is comparatively easy to secure such informa- 
tion where salesmen are calling on the trade, and many large 
houses insist upon their representatives* making out very com- 
plete reports, giving a mass of detailed information that will be 
valuable to the correspondent. 

Then there is a third source of material, scarcely less 
important than the study of the house and the customer, and 
that is a study of the competitors — other firms who are in the 
same line of business and going after the same trade. The 
broad-gauged correspondent never misses an opportunity to 
learn more about the goods of competing houses — the quality 
of their products, the extent of their lines, their facilities for 
handling orders, the satisfaction that their goods are giving, 
the terms on which they are sold and which managers are 
hustling and up to the minute in their methods. 

The correspondent can also find information, inspiration 
and suggestion from the advertising methods of other concerns — 
not competitors but firms in a similar line. 
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Then there are various miscellaneous sources of informa* 
tion. The majority of correspondents study diligently the 
advertisements in general periodicals; new methods and ideas 
are seized upon and filed in the "morgue*' for further reference. 

Where a house traveb a number of men, the sales depart- 
ment is an excellent place from which to draw talking points. 
Interviewing salesmen as they come in from trips and so 
getting direct information* brings out talking points which are 
most helpful as are those secured by shorthand reports of 
salesmen's conventions. 

Many firms get convincing arguments by the use of de- 
tailed forms asking for reports on the product. One follow- 
up writer gets valuable pointers from complaints which he 
terms "reverse" or "left-handed" talking points. 

Some correspondents become adept in coupling up the news 
of the day with their products. A thousand and one dif- 
ferent events may be given a twist to connect the reader's 
interest with the house products and supply a reason for "buy- 
ing now." The fluctuation in prices of raw materials, drought, 
iate seasons, railway rates, fires, bumper crops, political discus- 
sions, new inventions, scientific achievements — ^Uiere is hardly a 
happening that the clever correspondent, hard pressed for new 
taUdng points, cannot work into a sales letter as a reason for in- 
teresting the reader in his goods. 

Gathering the information is apt to be wasted effort unless 
it is classified and kept where it is instantly available. A note- 
book for ideas should always be at hand and men who 
write important sales letters should keep within reach scrap- 
books, folders or envelopes containing ^'inspirational" material 
to which they can readily refer. 

The scrapbook, a card index or some such method for clas- 
sifying and filing material is indispensable. Two or three pages 
or cards may be devoted to each general subject, such as raw 
material, processes of manufacture, methods of shipping, uses, 
improvements, testimonials, and so forth, and give specific in- 
formation that is manna for the correspondent. The data 
may consist of notes he has written, bits of conversation he 
has heard, extracts from articles he has read, advertisements 
of other concerns and circulars — ^material picked up from a 
thousand sources. 

One versatile writer uses heavy manila sheets about the 
size of a letterhead and on these he pastes the catch-lines, the 
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so SCHEMES FOR FILING DATA 

unique phrases» the forceful arguments* the graphic descrip- 
tions and statistical information that he may want to use. 
Several sheets are filled with metaphors and ^;ures of speech 
that he may want to use some time in illuminating a point 
These sheets are more bulky than pap^ but are easier to 
handle than a scrapbook» and they can be set up in front of 
the writer while he is woridng. 

Another correspondent has an office that looks as if it had 
been decorated with a crazy quilt. Whenever he finds a word, 
a sentence, a paragraph or a page that he wants to keep he 
pins or pastes it on the walL 

'*I don't want any systematic classification of this stuff,'* 
he explains, '*for in looking for the particular word or point 
that I want, I go over so many other words and points that 
I keep all the material fresh in my mind. No good points 
are buried in some forgotten scrapbook; I keep reading these 
things until they are as familiar to me as the alphabet'* 

It may be very desirable to keep booklets, pamphlets and 
bulky matter that cannot be pasted into a book or onto 
separate sheets in manila folders. This is the most conven- 
ient way for classifying and filing heavy material. Or large 
envelopes may be used for this purpose. 

Another favorite method of arrangement in filing talking 
points for reference is that of filing them in the order of their 
pulling power. This, in many propositions, is considered the 
best method. It is not possible, out of a list of arguments to 
tell, until after the try-out always, which will pull and which 
will not. Those pulling best will be worked the most. Only 
as more extensive selling literature is called for will the weaker 
points be pressed into service. 

No matter what system is used, it must be a growing system; 
it must be kept up to date by the addition of new material, 
picked up in the course of the day's work. Much material is 
gathered and saved that is never used, but the wise correspondent 
does not pass by an anecdote, a good simile, a clever appeal or 
forcible argument simply because he does not see at the moment 
how he can make use of it. 

In all probability the time will come when that story or that 
figure of speech will just fit in to illustrate some point he is try- 
ing to make. Nor does the correspondent restrict his material 
to the subject in which he is directly interested, for ideas spring 
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from many sources and the advertisement of some firm in an 
entirely different line may giitt him a suggestion or an inspira- 
tion that will enable him to work up an original talking point 
And so it will be found that the sources of material are almost 
unlimited — ^Umited in fact, only by the ability of the writer to see 
the significance of a story» a figure of speech or an item of 
news, and connect it up with his particular proposition* 

But gathering and classifying material available for 
arguments is only preliminary work. A wide knowledge of 
human nature is necessary to select from these arguments 
those that will appeal to the particular prospect or class of 
prospects you are trying to reach. 

' When you sit down to write an important letter, how do 
you pick out your talking points f* 

This question was put to a man whose letters have been 
largely responsible for an enormous mail-ovder business. 

'*The first thing I do/' he replied* *'is to wipe my pen and put 
the cork in the ink bottle/' 

His answer summarizes everything that can be said about 
selecting talking points: before you start to write, study the 
proposition, picture in your mind the man to whom you are 
writing, get his viewpoint, pick out the arguments that will 
appeal to him and* then write your letter to that individual. 

The trouble with most letters is that they are not 
aimed carefully, the writer does not try to find the range but 
blazes away in hopes that some of the shots will take effect. 

There are a hundred things that might be said about this 
commodity that you want to market. It requires a knowledge 
of human nature, and of salesmanship to single out the 
particular arguments and the inducement that will carry most 
weight with tiie individual to whom you are writing. For even 
if you are preparing a form letter it will be most effective if it 
is written directly at some individual who most nearly represents 
the conditions, the circumstances and the needs of tiie class 
you are trying to reach. 

Only the new correspondent selects the arguments that 
are nearest at hand — the viewpoints that appeal to him. 
The high score letter writers look to outside sources for their 
talking points. One of the most fruitful sources of information 
is the men who have bought your goods.. The features that 
induced them to buy your product the tnin(;;s that they talk 
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about are the very things that will induce others to buy that 
same product Find out what pleases the man who is using 
your goods and you may be sure that this same feature will 
appeal to the prospect 

It is equally desirable to get information from the man 
who did not buy your machine — learn his reasons, find out what 
objections he has against it; where, in his estimation, it fell 
short of his requirements; for it is reasonably certain that other 
prospects will raise the same objections and it is a test of good 
salesmanship to anticipate criticbms and present arguments 
that will forestall such objections. 

In every office there should be valuable evidence in the 
files — advertisements, letters, circulars, folders and other pub- 
licity matter that has been used in past campaigns. In the 
most progressive business houses, every campaign is thoroughly 
tested out; arguments, schemes, and talking points are proved 
up on test lists, the law of averages enabling the correspondent 
to tell with mathematical accuracy the pulling power of every 
argument he has ever used. The record of tests; the letters 
that have fallen down and the letters that have pulled, afford 
information that is invaluable in planning new campaigns. 
The arguments and appeals that have proved successful in the 
past can be utilized over and over again on new lists or given 
a new setting and used on old Ibts. 

The time has passed when a full volley is fired before the 
ammunition b tested and the range found. The capable letter 
writer tests out hb arguments and proves the strength of hb 
talking points without wasting a big appropriation. Hb letters 
are tested as accurately as the chembt in his laboratory tests the 
strength or purity of material that b submitted to him for 
analysb. How letters are keyed and tested b the subject of 
another chapter. 

No matter what kind of a letter you are writing, keep thb 
fact in mind: never use an argument on the reader that does not 
appeal to you, the writer. Know your subject; know your 
goods from the source of the raw material to the delivery of 
tiie finbhed product And then in selling them, pick out the 
arguments that will appeal to the reader; look at the proposi- 
tion through the eyes of the prospect; sell yourself the 
order first and you will have found the talking points that 
will sell the prospect 



When You Sit Down To 

Write 

PART I PREPARING TO WRITE THE LETTER CHAPTER4 

THE WEAKNESS of most letters is not due to 
ungrammaticdl sentences or to a poor style^ hut to 
a wrong viewpoint: the writer Resents a mop- 
osition from his own viewpoint instead of that of 
the reader. The correspondent has gone far 
towards success when he can VISUALIZE his pros- 
pecty see his environments^ his needs, his ambi- 
tionsy and APPROACH the TBOSPECrfrom THIS ANGLE. 
This chapter tells how to get the class idea; how 
to see the man to whom you are writing and that 
equally important qualification^ how to get into 
the mood for writing — actual methods used by 

effective correspondents 

\ \ T^^N y^^ ^^.^^ another person or meet him in a busi- 
w Y ness transaction you naturally have in mind a defi- 
nite idea of what you want to accomplish. That is, 
if you expect to carry your point. You know that this 
end cannot be reached except by a presentation which will 
put your proposition in such a favorable light, or offer such an 
inducement, or so mould the minds of others to your way of 
thinking that they will agree with you. And so before you meet 
the other person you proceed to plan your campaign, your talk, 
your attitude to fit his personality and the conditions imder 
which you expect to meet. 

An advertising man in an eastern mining town was com- 
missioned to write a series of letters to miners, urging upon 
them the value of training in a night school about to be opened. 

88 
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Now he knew all about the courses the school would offer and 
he was strong on generalities as to the value of education. 
But try as he would, the letters refused to take shape. Then 
suddenly he asked himself, "What type of man am I really 
trying to reach ?" 

And there lay the trouble.. He had never met a miner face 
to face in his life. As soon as he realized this he reached for 
bis hat and struck out for the nearest coal breaker. He put in 
two solid days talking with miners, getting a line on the average 
of intelligence, their needs — ^the point of contact. Then he came 
back and with a vivid picture of his man in mind, he produced 
a series of letters that glowed with enthusiasm and sold the course. 

A number of years ago a printer owning a small shop in an 
Ohio city set out to find a dryer that would enable him to handle 
his work faster and without the costly process of "smut-sheet- 
ing.** He interested -a local druggist who was something of a 
chemist and together they perfected a dryer that was quite 
satisfactory and the printer decided to market his product. 
He wrote fifteen letters to acquaintances and sold eleven of them. 
Encouraged, he got out one hundred letters and sold sixty-four 
orders. On the strength of this showing, his banker backed him 
for the cost of a hundred thousand letters and fifty-eight thousand 
orders were the result. • 

The banker was interested in a large land company and 
believing the printer must be a veritable wizard in writing 
letters, made him an attractive offer to take charge of the adver- 
tising for the company's Minnesota and Canada lands. "^ 

The man sold his business, accepted the position — ^and made 
a signal failure. He appealed to the printers because he knew 
their problems — the things that lost them money, the troubles 
that caused them sleepless nights — and in a letter that bristled 
with shop talk he went straight to the point, told how he could 
help them out of at least one difficulty — ^and sold his product. 

But when it came to selling western land he was out of his 
element. He had never been a hundred miles away from his 
home town; he had never owned a foot of real estate; "land 
hunger** was to him nothing but a phrase; the opportunities of 4 
"new country** were to him academic arguments — ^they wen 
not realities. 

He lost his job. Discouraged but determined, he moved tc< 
Kansas where he started a small paper — ^and began to study th^ 
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real estate business. One question was forever on his lips: 
"Why did you move out here ?" And to prospective purchasers, 
*' Why do you want to buy Kansas land ? What attracts you ?** 

Month after month he asked these questions of pioneers and 
immigrants. He wanted their viewpoint, the real motive that 
drove them westward. Then he took in a partner, turned the 
paper over to him and devoted lus time to the real estate business. 
Today he is at the bead of a great land company and through 
his letters and lus advertising matter he has sold hundreds of 
thousands of acres to people who have never seen the land. 
But he tells them the things they want to know; he uses the 
arguments that "get under the skin.'* 

He spent years in preparing to write his letters and bought and 
sold land with prospects '"face to face*' long before he attempted 
to deal with them by letter. He talked and thought and studied 
for months before he dipped his pen into ink. 

Now before he starts a letter, he caUs to mind someone to 
whom he has sold a similar tract in the past; he remembers how 
each argument was received; what appeals struck home and 
thep, in his letter, he talks to that man just as earnestly as if his 
future happiness depended upon making the one sale. 

The preparation to write the letter should be two-fold: 
knowing your product or proposition and knowing the man 
you want to reach. You have got to see the proposition through 
the eyes of your prospect. The printer sold lus ink dryer 
because he looked at it from the angle of the buyer and later he 
sold real estate, but not imtil he covered up his own interest and 
presented the proposition from the viewpoint of the prospect. 

Probably most successful letter writers, when they sit down 
to write^ consciously or unconsciously run back over faces and 
characteristics of friends and acquaintances imtil they find 
someone who typifies the class they desire to reach. When 
writing to women, one man always directs his appeal to his 
mother or sister; if trying to interest young men he turns his 
mind back to his own early desires and ambitions. 

Visualize your prospect. Fix firmly in your mind some one 
who represents the class you are tr3dng to reach; forget that there 
is any other prospect in the whole world; concentrate your 
attention and selling talk on this one individual. 

"If you are going to write letters that pull,'* says one 
successful correspondent, ''you have got to be a regular spiritual- 
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ist in order to materialize the person to whom you are writing; 
brinff him into your office and talk to him face to face/* 

* The first firm I ever worked for/' he relates* * 'was Andrew 
Campbell & Son. The senior Campbell was a conservative 
old Scotchman who had made a success in business by going 
cautiously and thoroughly into everything he took up. llie only 
thing that would appeal to him would be a proposition that 
could be presented logically and with the strongest kind of argu- 
ments to back it up. The son, on the other hand, was thor- 
oughly American; ready to take a chance, inclined to plunge 
and try out a new proposition because it was new or unique; 
the novelty of a thing appealed to him and he was interested 
because it was out of the ordinary. 

''Whenever I have an important letter to write, I keep these 
two men in mind and I center all my efforts to convince them; 
using practical, commonsense arguments to convince the father, 
and enough snappy 'try-it-f or-yourself talk to win the young man.** 

According to this correspondent, every firm in a measure 
represents these two forces, conservative and radical, and the 
strongest letter is the one that makes an appeal to both elements. 

A young man who had made a success in selling books by 
mail was offered double the salary to take charge of the pub- 
licity department of a mail-order clothing house. He agreed to 
accept — ^two months later. Reluctantly the firm consented. 

The firm saw or heard nothing from him until he reported 
for work. He had been shrewd enough not to make tlie mistake 
of the printer who tried to sell land and so he went to a small 
town in northern Iowa where a relative owned a clothing store 
and started in as a clerk. After a month he jumped to 
another store in southern Minnesota. At each place — ^typical 
country towns — ^he studied the trade and when not waiting on 
customers busied himself near some other clerk so he could 
hear the conversation, find out the things the farmers and small 
town men looked for in clothes and learn the talking points 
that actually sell the goods. 

This man who had a position paying $6,000 a year waiting 
for him spent two months at $9 a week preparing to write. A 
more conceited chap would have called it a waste of time, but 
this man thought that he could well afford to spend eight weeks 
and sacrifice nearly a thousand dollars learning to write letters 
and advertisements that would sell clothes by mail. 
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At the end of the year he was given a raise that more than 
made up his loss. Nor is he content, for every year he spends a 
few weeks behind the counter in some small town, getting the 
viewpoint of the people with whom he deab, finding a point of 
contact, getting local color and becoming familiar with the 
manner of speech and the arguments that will get orders. 

When he sits down to write a letter or an advertisement he 
has a vivid mental picture of the man he wants to interest; he 
knows that man's process of thinking, the thing that appeals to 
him, the arguments that will reach right down to his pocket-book. 

A man who seUs automatic scales to grocers keeps before him 
the image of a small dealer in his home town. The merchant 
had fallen into the rut, the dust was getting thicker on his dingy 
counters and trade was slipping away to more modem stores. 

^ISfother used to send me on errands to that store when I was 
a boy,*' relates the correspondent, "and I had been in touch 
with it for twenty years. I knew the local conditions; the 
growth of competition that was grinding out the dealer's life. 

*T determined to sell him and every week he received a 
letter from the house — ^he did not know of my connection with it 
^-and each letter dealt with some partictdar problem that I 
knew /he had to face. I kept this up for six months without 
calling forth a response of any kind; but after the twenty-sixth 
letter had gone out, the manager came in one day with an order 
— and the cash accompanied it. The dealer admitted that it 
was the first time he had ever bought anything of the kind by 
mail.* But I knew his problems, and I connected them up 
with our scales in such a way that he had to buy. 

''Those twenty-six letters form the basis for all my selling 
arguments, for in every town in the country there are merchants 
in this same rut, facing the same competition, and they can be 
reached only by connecting their problems with our scales." 

No matter what your line may be, you have got to use some 
such method if you are going to make your letters pull the 
orders. Materialize your prospect; overcome every objection I 
and connect their problems with your products. ' 

When you sit down to your desk to write a letter, how do you 
get into the right mood? Some, like mediums, actually work 
themselves into a sort of trance before starting to write. One 
man insists that he writes good letters only when he gets 
mad — which is his way of generating nervous energy. 
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Others go about it very methodically and chart out the 
letter, point by point. They analyze the proposition and out 
of all &e possible arguments and appealsi carefully select those 
that their experience and judgment indicate will appeal strongest 
to the individual whom they are addressing. On a sheet of 
paper one man jots down the arguments that may be used and 
by a process of elimination, scratches off one after another until 
he has left only the ones most likely to reach his prospect. 

Many correspondents keep within easy reach a folder or 
scrapbook of particularly inspiring letters, advertisements and 
other matter gathered from many sources. One man declares 
that no matter how dull he may feel when he reaches the office 
in the morning he can read over a few pages in his scrapbook 
and gradually feel his mind clear; his enthusiasm begins to rise 
and within a half hour he is keyed' up to the writing mood. 

A correspondent in a large mail-order house keeps a scrap- 
book of pictures — a portfolio of views oi rural life and life in 
small towns. He subscribes to die best farm papers and clips 
out pictures that are typical of rural life, especitdly those that 
represent types and show activities of the farm, the furnishings 
of the average farm house — anything that will make clearer the 
environment of the men and women who buy his goods. When 
he sits down to write a letter he looks through ^as book until 
he finds some picture that typifies the man who needs the 
particular article he wants to sell and then he writes to that 
man, keeping the picture before him, trying to shape every sen- 
tence to. impress such a person. Other correspondents a(re at 
a loss to understand the pulling power of his letters. 

A sales manager in a typewriter house keeps the managers 
of a score of branch offices and several hundred salesmen 
gingered up by his weekly letters. He prepares to write these 
letters by walking through the factory, where he finds ia«5pira- 
tion in the roar of machinery, the activity of production, the at- 
mosphere of actual creative work. 
/ There aro many sources of inspiration. Study your tem- 
perament, your work and your customers to find out under 
what conditions your production is the easiest and greatest It 
is neither necessary nor wise to write letters when energies and 
interest are at a low ebb, when it is comparatively easy to stim- 
ulate the lagging enthusiasm and increase your power to write 
letters that bring results. 



How To Begin A BUSINESS 

Letter 

PART U HOW TO WRITE THE LETTER CHAPTER S 

• 

FROM ITS SALUTATION to its signature a 
business letter must hold the interest of the reader 
or fail in its purpose. The 'gwst important sen- 
tence in it is obviously the FIRST one. for upon 
U depends whether the reader wuL aip further into 
the lett^ or discard it into the waste basket. _In 
THAT "prttfiT Siin^rrig NCR thr Wrttbr was Hts 

Chance^ If he is reaUy capable ^ he will not only 
attract the reader* s interest in that first sentence^ 
but put him into a receptive mood for the message 
that follows. Here are some sample ways of 

^^opening** a business letter 

NO MATTER how large your tomorrow n^oming's mail, 
it is probable that you will glance through the first para- 
graph of every letter you open. If it catches your attention 
by reference to something in which you are interested, or by a 
clever allusion or a striking head line or some original style, it 
is probable you will read at least the next paragraph or two. 
But if these paragraphs do not keep up your interest the letter 
will be pass^ by unfinished. If you fail to give the letter a 
full reading the writer has only himself to blame. He has not 
taken advantage of his opportunity to carry your interest along 
and develop it until he has driven his message home, point 
by point. 

In opening the letter the importance of the salutation must 
not be ignored. If a form letter from some one who does not 
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know Mr. Brown, personaUj, starts out '*Dear Mr. Brown,** 
he is annoyed. A man with self-respect resents familiarity 
from a total stranger-isomeone who has- no interest in him except 
as a possible customer for his commodity. 

If a clerk should address a customer in such a fa- 
miliar manner it would be looked upon as an insult Yet 
it is no uncommon thing to receive letters from strangers that 
start out with one of these s^utations: 



*Dear Benson:" 
*]|y dear Mr. Benson:" 
"Bespeoted Triend:" 
*2)ear Brother:" 



While it is desirable to gel dose to the reader; and you 
want to talk to him in a very frank manner and find a point 
of personal contact, this assuoOption of friendship with a total 
stranger disgusts a man before he begins your letter. You st&rt 
out with a handicap that is hard to overcome, and an exam- 
ination of a large number of letters using, such salutations are 
enough to create suspicion for all; too often they introduce 
some questionable investment proposition or scheme that 
would never appeal to the hard-headed, conservative busi* 
ness man. ^ 

"Dear Sir^* or "Gentlemfen** is the accepted ^salutations 
at least until long correspondence and cordial relations just- 
ify a more intimate greetings The ideal opening, of cours » 
sbrikes a happy medium between too great formality on Hi 
one hand and a cringing servility or undue familiarity on the 
other hand. 

No one will dispute the statement that the reason so many 
selling campaigns fail is not because of a Jack of merit in 
the propositions themselves but because they are not 
effectively presented. 

For most business men read their letters in a receptive 
state of mind. The letterhead may show that the message 
concerns a duplicating machine and the one to whom it b 
addressed may feel confident in his own mind that he does not 
want a duplicating machine. At the same time he is willing to 
read the letter, for it may give him some new idea, some prac- 
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tical suggestion as to how such a device would be a i;ood 
investment and make money for him. He is anxious to learn 
how the machine may be related to his particular problems. 
But it is not likely that he has time or sufficient interest to 
wade through a long letter starting out: 



■We take pleasure 1b aeadlns you under separate ooTer 
eatalosue of our latest models of Print-Quioks^ and ve ara sore 
It will proTe of Interest to yott« * 



The man who has been sufficiently intei^ested in an 
advertisement to send for a catalogue finds his interest 
cooling rapidly ^en he picks up a letter that starts out 
like tUs: 



■We hare your rained inquiry of reoent dat«, and va 
take pleasure In aoknowl edging •■ and so fortlu 



Suppose the letter replying to his inquiry starts out in this 
style: 



■The piotura on page 6 of our oatalogue Is a pretty fair 
«ne» but Z wish you oould see the desk itself. " 



The reader^a attention is immediately gripped and he reaches 
for the catalogue to look at the picture on page five. 

To get attention and arouse interest, avoid long-spun intro* 
ductions and hackneyed expressions. Rambling sentences 
and loose paragraphs have proved the graveyard for many ex* \ 
cellent iNK>positions. Time-worn expressions and weather- 
beaten phrases are poor conductors, tiiere.is too much resist- 
ance-loss in the current of the reader's interest 

The best way to secure attention naturally depends upon \ 
the nature of the proposition and the class <^ men to whom 
the letter is written. 

One of the most familiar methods is that known to 
correspondents as the **mental shock.'* The idea b to put \ 



m THE FOBCE OF SPECIHC STATEMENTS 

ftt the top of the letter a '*Stop! Look! Listen!" sign. Examples 
of this style are plentiful: 



THIS mils MOIXT TO TOIJ— BIO MOCTT 

LIT Ml PAT TOUR IIZT MOITH'B RBMT 

HAS XT— 01 OUR WORD IT*B WORTH RSADUO 

STOP 8H0VILII0 TOUR MOIXT IITO THl PURRACB 

■OW LI8T1I! Z WAST A PIR80IAL WORD WITH TOU 

CUT TOUR LZOET BILL II HALT 



Such introductions have undoubtedly proved exceedingly 
^ective at times, but like many other good things, the idea has 
been overworked. The catch-line of itself sells no goods and 
to be effective it must be followed by trip-hammer arguments. 
Literest created in this way is hard to keep up. 

The correspondent may use a catch-line, just as the barker 
at a side show uses a megaphone — the noise attracts a crowd 
but it does not sell the tickets. It is the ''spiel" the barker 
gives that packs the tent And so the average man is not 
influenced so much by a bold catch-line in his letters as by 
the paragraphs that follow. Some correspondents even run 
a catch-lme in red ink at the top of the page, but these 
yellow journal ''scare-beads" fall short with the average bus- 
iness proposition. 

Then attention may be secured, not by a startling sentence 
but by the graphic way in which a proposition is stated. Here 
is an opening that starts out with a clear-cut swing: 



"If we were to offer you a hundred-dollar bill as a gift 
we take It for granted that you would he interested. If, then, 
our goods will mean to you many times that sum eyery year isn't 
the proposition still more interesting? Do you not want us to 
demonstrate what we say? Are you not willing to invest a little 
of your time watching this demonstration?" 



This reference to a hundred-dollar bill creates a concrete 
image in the mind of the reader. The letters that first used 
this attention-getter proved so effective that the idea has been 
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worked over in many forms. Here is the effective way one 
(M>rrespondent starts out: 



"If this letter were printed on ten-dollar bills It 
ooald aoaroely be acre valuable to you than the offer It now ooa* 
tains. Tou want aoney; we want your business. Let's so Into 
partnership. " 



Here is a letter sent out by a manufacturer of printing presses: 



■If your press feeders always showed up on Monday aom- 
Ins: if they were neyer late, neyer got tired, never beoaae oare* 
lees, never grumbled about working overtime, you would inoreaee 
the output of your plant, have lees trouble, make more money— 
that is why you will be interested in the Speedwell Automatio 
feeding attaohment. " 



This paragraph summarizes many of the troubles of the 
employing printer. It ''gets under his skin," it is graphic, de- 
picting one of the greatest problems of his business and so he is 
certain to read the letter and learn more about the solution 
that it offers. 

This same paragraph might also be used as a good 
illustration of that effective attention-getter, the quick appeal 
to the problems that are of most concern to the reader. The 
one great trouble with the majority^ of letters is that they start 
out with ''we" and from first to last have a selfish viewpoint: 



"We have your valued inquiry of reoent date and, as per 
your request, we take pleasure in enclosing herewith a copy of 
our latest oatalogue," and so forth. 



Don't begin by talking about yourself, your company, your y 
business, your growth, your progress, your improved machinery, 
your increased circulation, your newly invested capital. The 
reader has not the faintest interest in you or your business until 
he can see some connection between it and lus own welfare. 
By itself it makes no play whatever to his attention; it must 
first be coupled up with his problems and his needs. 



S4 EXAMPLES OF THE APPEAL TO "YOU" 

Begin by talking about him, his company, his business, 
his progress, his troubles, his disappointments, his needs, his 
ambition. 
I That is where he lives day and night. Knock at that door 
and you will find him at home. Touch upon some vital need 
in his business — some defect or tangle that is worrying him — 
some weak spot that he wants to remedy — some cherished 
ambition that haunts him — and you will have rung the bell of 
his interest A few openings that are designed to get the 
reader's attention and induce him to read farther, are 
shown here: 



*Tour letter readied me at a very opportune time as 1 
hare laeen looking for a representatlTe in your ter.'itory. " 



"By using this oode you can telegraph us for any special 
article you want and it will be delivered at your store the fol- 
lowing morning. This will enable you to compete with the large 
Bail-order houses. It will giye you a serrioe that will mean 
■ore business and satisfied customers.* 



"Tou can ssts the wages of one salesman in cTery de- 
partment of your store. Just as you save money by using a type- 
writer, addressograph, adding machine, cash register and other 
modern equipments, so you can save it by installing a Simplex." 



"Don't you want to know how to add two thousand square 
feet of display to some department of your store in exchange for 
twenty feet of wall?" 



"Yes, there is a mighty good opening in your territory 
for hustling salesmen. Tou will receive a complete outfit by 
express so you can start at once. " 



Keep the interest of the reader in mind. No matter how 
busy he is, he will find time to read your letter if you talk about 
nis problems and his welfare. 

Some correspondents, having taken only the first lesson in 
business letter writing, over-shoot the mark with a lot of "hot air^ 
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that is all too apparent. Here is the opening paragraph from 
one of these writers: 



"By the ooBolae and buaiaess-like oharaoter of your 
letter of Inquiry we know thet you would be Tery euooeseful in 
the sale of our typewrit ere. This pereonel and oonfidentlal olr« 
oular letter le sent only to a few of our aeleeted oorreepond- 
•Bts whoB we belioTe can be placed as seaeral acente." 



As a matter of fact, the gentleman to whom this letter was 
sent had written with a lead pencil on a post card asking for 
further particulars regarding propositions to salesmen. It is 
a good illustration of the form letter gone wrong. The inquirer 
had not written a concise and business-like letter and there was 
not the slightest reason why the firm should send him a personal 
and confidential proposition and if the proposition were really 
confidential, it would not be printed in a circular letter. 

Here is the opening paragraph of a letter typical in its lack 
of originality and attention-getting qualities: 



"We are In receipt of yours of reeent date and In reply 
wish to state that you will find under separate cover a copy of 
our latest catalosue, lllustratins and desoribins our Wonder 
Llffhtins System. We are sure the infornnation contained in this 
oataloffue will be of Interest to you. " 



Not only is the paragraph devoid of interest-getting features, 
but it is written from the wrong standpoint — *'we" instead of 
"you." 

Re-write the paragraph and the reader is certain to have 
bis interest stimulated: 



"The oataloffue is too larse to enelose w .th this letter 
and so you will find it In auiother envelope. Tou will find on 
pace 4 a oomplete description of the Wonder System of Lightins, 
explainins Just how it will cut down your lisht bill. This sys- 
tem is adapted to use in stores, factories, public halls and 
homes — no matter what you want you will find It listed in this 
eatalosue. " 
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Then it is possible to secure attention hj some familiar 
allusion, some reference to facts with which the reader is 
familiar: 



"In our fathers' day, you know, all fine tableware was 
hand forged — that aeant quality hut high cost." 



The opening statement secures the assent of the reader 
even before he knows what the proposition is. Sometimes an 
allusion may be iiitroduced that does not come home so pointedly 
to the reader but the originality of the idea appeal^ to him. By 
Its very cleverness he is led to read further. Here is the b^in- 
ning of a letter sent out by an advertising man and commercial 
letter writer: 



"The Prodigal Son night hare started home Buch sooner 
had he reoeiTed an interesting letter ahout the fatted oalf 
that awaited his coming. 

"The right sort of a letter would hare attracted his at- 
tention, aroused his interest, created a desire auid stimulated 
him to action. " 



Then there is the opening that starts out with an appeal to 
human interest It is the one opening where the writer can 
talk about himself and still get attention and work up interest: 



"Let me tell you how I got into the mail order business 
and made so much money out of It. " 



"I wish I could haTs had the opportunity thirty years 
ago that you haye today. Did I ever tell you how Z started out? " 



"I hare been successful because I haye confidence in 
other people." 

"I was talking to Mr. Phillips, the president of our 
institution, this morning, and he told me that you had written 
to us concerning our correspondence course." 



m0f 
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iches bring the writer and v 



Then there is a way of getting attention by some noTsI 
idea, something unusual in the typography of the letter, some 
unusual idea. One mail-order man puts these two lines 
written with a typewriter across the top of his letterheads: 



"IVn 17 TOU HAS TO PAT TO 81CTJB1 A COFT 07 THIS LITTIB 
—OB HAS TO TAO A DAT 077 TO BIAS IT— TOU COULD lOT A770BD TO 
7AIL TO COISIDIB IT." 



Few men would receive a letter like that without taking the 
time to read it, at least hurriedly, and if the rest of the argument 
is presented with equal force the message is almost sure to be 
carried home. 

Another mail-order house sending out form letters under 
one-cent postage, inserts this sentence directly under the date 
line, to the right of the name and address: 



"LeaTlns our lettar unsealed for postal Inspeotlon is 
the best proof tliat our goods are exactly as represented. " 



The originality of the idea impresses one. I There is no danger 
that the leU|^w^ Jli^jabuoted Jnto. the waste basket without a 



'"There are times when it is necessary to disarm the resent- 
ment of the reader in the very first paragraph, as, for instance, 
when there has been a delay in replying to a letter. An opening 
that is all too common reads: 



"I hare been so extremely busy tliat your letter has not 
reoelTed my attention. " 



Or the writer may be undiplomatic enough to say: 



"Pardon delay. I hare been so muoh ensased with other 
Batters that I hare not found time to write >ou. " 



38 SMOTHERING INTEREST AT THE BEGINNING 



The ecMisiderate oorrespondent is always careful that his 
opening does not rub the wrong way. Qi^ writer starts out 
by saying: 



•Ton hmy oertainly been Tory pa.tieiit vlth ■• in tkm 
mtkt%%r oX yoar order and X wish to tliaiik you for this. " 



Here are thcffiist five paragraphs of a two-page letter from 
an investment firm. The iengdi of the letter is greatly against 
it and the only hope the writer could have» would be in getting 
the attention firmly in the opening paragraph: 



*]|y doar Mr. Wilson: 

"X want to bava a porsonal word vith you to asplaia this 
aattar. 

"I doB*t lika to rash thlacs; I bolioTO la takinc ay 
tlBO. I always try to do it. X want you to do tho same thine, hut 
there are exoeptions to all rules: seaetiaes we oannot do things 
Just the way we want to $ad at tha saae tiae reap all the hene« 
fits. 

"Here is the situation. I went out to the OIL-VZXLDB 07 
CAIXrORHlA and while there Z DID ]»VOTB PUDTTT AHB AlIFLX TIMl TO 
PROPXR IHVXSTIGATIOI. Z went into the thing thoroughly. X went 
there intending to IHV18T MT OWV MOIIT if I found things right. 

« 

"My aain objeot in leaTing for California was to XB- 
TI8TZGATX POR MT CLXBHT8. but Z would not adTise ay olients to 
iUToet THXZR Boney unless the situation was suoh that Z would 
iuTest MT 019 aoney. That's where X stand--first, last and all 
the time. 

"Z don't go into the torrid deserts in the heat of tha 
•uaaer and stay there for weeks Just for fun. There is no fun or 
pleasure to it. let ae tell you. It's hard work when one in* 
westigates properly, and X surely did it right. X guess yoa 
know that. " 



The letter is not lacking in style; the writer knows how to 
put things forcibly* but he takes up half a page of valuable 
space before he says anything vital to his subject See how 
much stronger his letter would have been had he started with 
the fifth paragraph* following it with the fourth paragraph* 
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The great weakness in many letters is padding out the 
introduction with non-essential material. It takes the writer 
too long to get down to his proposition. Here is a letter from 
a concern seeking to interest agents : 



"Wa are la receipt of your ralued laaulry and we esolos* 
herewith full information in regard to the B. 2. Washing Com- 
pound and our terms to agents. 

"We shall be pleased to mail you a washing sample post- 
paid on receipt of four cents in two-cent stamps or a full sise 
can for ten cents, which amount you may subtract from your first 
order, thus getting the sample free. We would like to send you « 
sample without requiring any deposit but we hare been so widely 
imposed upon by 'sample grafters* in the past that we can no 
longer afford to do this." 



The first paragraph is hackneyed and written from the 
standpoint of the writer rather than that of the reader. The 
second paragraph is a joke. Seven lines, lines that ought to 
be charged with magnetic, interest-getting statements, are 
devoted to explaining why ten cents' worth of samples are not 
sent free, but that this ''investment*' will be deducted from 
the first order. What is the use of saving a ten-cent sample if 
you lose the interest of a possible agent, whose smallest sales 
would amount to several times this sum ? 

It is useless to spend time and thought in presenting your 
proposition and working in a clincher unless you get attention 
and stimulate the reader's interest in the beginning. Prac- 
tically everyone will read your opening paragraph — ^whether he 
reads further will depend upon those first sentences. 

Do not deceive yourself by thinking that because your proposi- 
tion is interesting to you, it will naturally be interesting to others. 
Do not put all your thought on argument and inducements — 
the man to whom you are writing may never read that far. 

Lead up to your proposition from the reader's point of view; 
couple up your goods with his needs; show him where he will 
benefit and he will read your letter through to the postscript. 
Gret his attention and arouse his interest — ^then you are ready to 
present your proposition. 



How To Present Your 

Proposition 

PART II HOW TO WRITE THE LETTER CH APTER"e 

AFTER ATTENTION has hem secured, you 
miLst lead quickly to your description and explanor 
tion; visualize your product and introduce your 
proof, following this up with arguments. Tfie art 
of the letter writer is jound in his ability to lead 
the reader aUmg, paragraph by paragraph, wUh- 
out a break in the point of (X)NTACT that has been 
established. Then the proposition must be pre- 
sented so clearly that there is no possibility oj its 
being misunderstood, and the product or the service 
must be coupled up with the Reader's Needs. 
How this can be done is described in this chapter 



AFTER you have attracted attention and stimulated the 
interest of the reader, you have made a good beginning, 
but only a beginning; you then have the hard task of 
holding that interest, explaining your proposition, pointing out 
the superiority of the goods or the service that you are trying 
to sell and making an inducement that will bring in the orders. 
Your case is in court, the jury has been drawn, the judge is 
attentive and the opposing counsel is alert — ^it is up to you to 
prove your case. 

Good business letter, consciously or unconsciously usually 
contains four elements: description, explanation, argument and 
persuasion. These factors may pass under different names, 
but they are present and most correspondents will include two 
other elements — inducement and clincher. 

40 
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In this chapter we will consider description, explanation 
and argument as the vehicles one may use in carrying his 
message to the reader. 

An essential part of all sales letters is a clear description of 
the article or goods — give the prospect a graphic idea of how 
the thing you are tr3ring to sell him looks, and this description 
should follow closely after the interest-getting introduction. 
To describe an article graphically one has got to know it thor- 
oughly: the material of which it is made; the processes of 
manufacture; how it is sold and shipped — every detail 
about it 

There are two extremes to which correspondents frequently 
go. One makes the description too technical, using language 
and terms that are only partially understood by the reader. 
He does not appreciate that the man to whom he is writing 
may not understand the technical or colloquial language that 
is so familiar to evervone in the house. 

For instance, if a man wants to install an electric fan in his 
office, it would be the height of folly to write him a letter filled 
with technical descriptions about the quality of the fan, the 
magnetic density of the iron that is used, ihe quality of the 
insulation, the kilowatts consumed — ^'talking points" that 
would be lost on the average business man. The letter that 
would sell him would give specific, but not technical information, 
about how the speed of the fan is easily regulated, that it needs 
to be oiled but once a year, and costs so much a month to operate. 
These are the things in which the prospective customer is 
interested. 

Then there is the correspondent whose descriptions are too 
vague; too general — ^little more than bald assertioBOt A letter 
from a vacuum cleaner manufacturing company tr3dng to 
interest agents is filled with such statements as: '*This is the 
best hand power machine ever manufactured," "It is the greatest 
seller ever produced," "It sells instantly upon demonstration/* 
No one believes such exaggerations as these. Near the end of 
the letter — ^where the writer should be putting in his clincher, 
there is a littte specific information stating that the device 
weighs only five pounds, is made of good material and can be 
operated by a child. If this paragraph had followed quickly 
after the introduction and had gone into further details, the 
prospect might have been interested, but it is probable that the 
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majority of those who received the letter never read as far as 
the bottom of the second page. 

If a man is sufficiently interested in a product to write for 
catalogue and information, or if you have succeeded in getting 
his attention in the opening paragraph of a sales letter, he is 
certain to read a description that is specific and definite. 

The average man thinks of a work bench as a work 
bench and would be at a loss to describe one, but he has 
a different conception after reading these paragraphs from 
a manufacturer's letter: 



*Jast a word so yoa will understand the superiority of 
our coods. 

"Our l>onoh0s are built prinoipally of aaplOt the very 
l>0St Miohigan hard maple* and we oarry this timher in our yards 
in upwards of a million feet at a time. It is piled up and al- 
lowed to air dry for at least two years before heins used; then 
the stook is kiln dried to make sure that the lumber is abso- 
lutely without moisture or sap. and we know there oan be no 
warping or opening of glue Joints In the finished product. 

"Our maohinery is eleotrioally driven, securing an erea 
drive to the belt, thus getting the best work from all equip- 
ment—absolutely true outs that give perfect Joints to all work. 

"Then, as to glue: Some manufacturers contend that any 
glue that sticks will do. We insist there should be no question 
about glue Joints; no 'perhaps' in our argument. That's why we 
use only the best by test; not merely sticking two pieces of 
wood together to try the Joint quality, but glue that is scien- 
tifically tested for tenacity, visoosity, absorption, and 
for acid or coloring matter— in short, every test that can be 
applied. " 



This description is neither too technical nor too general; 
it carries conviction, it is specific enough to appeal to a master 
carpenter, and it is clear enough to be understood by the 
layman who never handled a saw or planer. 

It may be laid down as a principle that long description 
should ordinarily be made in circulars, folders or catalogues 
that are enclosed with the letter or sent in a separate envelope, 
but sometimes it is desirable to emphasize certain points in the 
letter. Happy is the man who can eject enough originality 
into this description to make it easy reading. The majori^ 
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of correspondents* in describing the parts of an automobile* 
would say: 



"Tlie oelebifftted Imperial Wheel Beftrlncs are used. 
These do not need to he .oiled oftener'^han onoe in slJt aonthe.* 



A correspondent who knew how to throw light into dark 
places said: 



•laperial Wheel Beerinss; creese twloe « year and for* 
<et." 



This *'an3 forget'* is such It clever stroke that you are carried 
on through the rest of the letter, and you are not bored with 
iLe %ures and detailed description* 

In a similar way a sales manager, in writing the advertising 
matter for a motor cycle, leads up to his description of the motor 
and its capacity by the brief statement: ^^o limit to speed but 
the law/' This is a friction clutch on the imagination that 
carries the reader's interest to the end. 

One writer avoids bringing technical descriptions into 
his letters, at the same time carrying conviction as to the quality 
of his goods: 



*Thi8 aetal has been sahjeoted to serere aooelerated 
eorrosioB tests held in aocordanoe with rigid speoifioations 
laid down hy the Aaerioan Sooiety for Tee tins Haterial, and has 
proren to oorrode auoh less than either oharooal iron, wrought 
Iron, or steel sheet. 

•A oomplete reoord of these tests and results will be 
round oa^the enclosed sheet.* 



Y. Then there are times when description may be almost 
entirely eliminated from the letter. For instance, if you are 
trying to sell a man a house and lot and he has been out to 
look at the place and has gone over it thoroughly, there is little 
more that you can say in the way of description. Your letter 
must deal entirely with arguments as to why he should buy now 
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^-persuasion* induoemeiit Or, if you are trying to sell him 
the typewriter that he has been trying out in his office for a 
month, description is unnecessary^— the load your letter must 
carry is lightened. And there are letters in whidi explanation 
is unnecessary. If you are trying to get a man to order a suit 
of clothes by mail, you will not expkun the use of clothes but 
you will bear down heavily on the description of the ma- 
terial that you put into Uiese particular g&rments and point 
out why it is to his advantage to order direct of the manu- 
facturers. 

But if you are presenting a new proposition, it is necessary 
to explain its nature, its workings, its principles and appliances. 
If you are trying to sell a fountiun pen you will not waste valu- 
able space in explaining to the reader what a fountain pen is 
good for and why he should have one, but rather you will give 
the reasons for buying your particular pen in preference to others. 
You will explain the self-filling feature and the new patent 
which prevents :ts leaking or clogging. 

It is not always possible to separate description and ex- 
planation. Here is an illustration taken from a letter sent out 
by a mail-order shoe company: 



"I hope your delay in ordering is not the result of any 
laok of olear information about WearwellB. Let me l>rlefly men- 
tion some of the features of Wearwell shoes that I l>elleYe war- 
rant you in faroring us with your order: 

(A) Oenuine oustom style; 

(B) Highest grade material and workmanship: 

(C) The hest fit — thanks to our quarter-sised system 

— that it is possible to obtain in shoes; 

(D) Thorough foot oomfort and long wear; 
(B; Our perfect mail-order serrioe; and 

(r) The guaranteed PROOr 01 QUALITY giren in the spec- 
if ication tag sent with erery pair. * 



This is a concise summary of a longer description that had 
been given in a previous letter and it explains why the shoes 
will give satisfaction. 

Here is the paragraph by which the manufacturer of a time- 
recording device, writing about the advantages of his system 
puts in explanation plus argument: 
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"Irenr employee keeps hie own tlae and cannot questloa 
his own reoord. All BeohanisB is hidden and looked. Vothlng 
can l>e tampered with. The olook oannot he stopped. The reoord 
cannot he heaten. 

"This device fits Into any oost ayetea and clres an ao« 
curate record of what tlae erery aan puts on erery Joh. It 
serres the douhle purpose of furnishing you a correct tlae-cn* 
joh cost and prevents loafing. It stops costly leaks and 
enahles you to figure profit to the last penny. " 



Explanation may run in one of many diannels. It may point I 
out how the careful selection of raw material makes your product 
the best, or how the unusual facilities of your factory or Uie skill 
of your workmen, or the system of testing the parts assures the 
greatest value. You might explain why the particular improve- 
ments and the patents on your machines make it better or give 
it greater capacity. The description and the explanation must 
of necessity depend upon the character of the proposition, but 
it may be laid down as a general principle that the prospect 
must be made to understand thoroughly just what the article 
is for, how it Ls made, how it looks, how it is used, and what its 
points of superiority are. Whenever possible, the descripb'on 
and explanation in the letter should be reinforced by sam- 
ples or illustrations that will give a more graphic idea of 
the product. 

The prospect may be sufficiently familiar with the thing 
you are selling to relieve you of the necessity of describing and 
explaining, although usually these supports are necessary for 
a selling campaign. But it must be remembered that description 
and explanation alone do not make a strong appeal to the will. 
They may arouse interest and excite desire but they do not 
carry conviction as argument does. Some letters are full of 
explanation and description but lach argmnent. The repair 
man from the factory may give a good explanation of how a 
machine works, but the chances are he would fall down in 
trying to sell the machine, unless he understood how to reinforce 
his explanations with a salesman's ability to use argument and 
persuasion. 

And so you must look well to your arguments, and the \ 
arguments that actually pull the most orders consist of proofs- 
cold, hard logic and facts that cannot be questioned. As you 
hope for the verdict of the jury you must prove your case. It 
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is amazing how many correspondents fail to appreciate the 
necessity for arguments. Pages will be filled with assertions, 
superlative adjectives, boastful claims of superiority, but not 
one sentence that offers proof of any statement, not one logical 
reason why the reader should be interested. 

''We know you will make a mint of money if you put in our 
goods." "This is the largest and most complete line in the 
country." ''Our factory has doubled its capacity during the 
last three year»." "Our terms are the most liberal that have 
eyer been offered." "You are missing the opportunity of 

Jour lifetime if you do not accept this proposition." "We 
ope to receive your order by return mail, for you will never 
have such a wonderful opportunity again." Such sentences 
fill the pages of thousands of letters that are mailed every 
day. 



*Ottr systea of Inspeotlon with speolal mloroneter 
cauges insures all parts 1>elii8 perfect— within one-thousandth of 
an Inoh of ahsolute aoouraoy. This aeans. too, any tine you 
want an extra part of your engine for replaoeaent that you oan 
get It and that it will fit. If we charged you twice as nuoh for 
the White engine, we could not giro you hotter material or work- 
manship. * 



Now this is an argument that is worth while: that the parts 
of the engine are so accurately ground that repairs can be 
made quickly, and new parts will fit without a moment's trouble. 
The last sentence of the paragraph is of course nothing but 
assertion, but it is stated in a way that carries conviction. Many 
correspondents would have bluntly declared that this was the 
best engine ever manufactured, or something of that kind, and 
made no impression at all on the minds of the readers. But 
the statement that the company could not make a better engine, 
even if it charged twice as much, sinks in. 

Proof of quality is always one of the strongest arguments 
that can be used. A man wants to feel sure that he b given 
good value for his money, it matters not whether he is buying 
a lead pencil or an automobile. And next to argument of quality 
is the argument of price. Here are some striking paragraphs 
taken from the letter sent out by a firm manufacturing gummed 
labels and advertising stickers: 
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•¥• would rather talk quality tliaa prlo« beoause no 
ethor oonoom prints hottor stickers tliaa ottrs->->1>ut «o eaa't 
help talking prioe heoauso no other oonoera oharcea as littla 
tor thea as «e do. * 



This is a strong statement but it b nothing more tfuui a 
statement The writer, however* hastens to come forward 
with aigument and ^tooti 



*Tott know we aake a specialty of cuomed labels— do 
nothins olse. We hare special machinery desicned by ourselves-* 
aaohinery that aay be used by no other concern. This enables um 
to produce better stickers at a ainiaiun expense. 

"All o^our stickers are printed on the best stook, and 
double cuoBed, and, by the way, compare the gummins of our 
stiokers with those put up by other oonoerns. We hsTO built up 
a business and reputation en stickers that stick and stay. * 



If you were in the market for labels you would not hesitate 
to send an order to that firm, for the writer gives you satisfying 
reasons for the quality and the low price of hjs goods. The 
aigument in favor of its goods is presented clearly, concisely, 
convincingly. 

The argument that will strike home to the merchant is one 
that pcMnts out his opportunity for gain. Here is the way a 
wholesale grocer presented his proposition on a new brand of 
coffee: 



"Tou put in this brand of eoffee and we stand back of 
yott and jpush sales. Our cuarantee of quality goes with oTery 
pound, we put out. Ask the opinion of all your customers. If 
thero is the least dissatisfaction, refund them the price of 
their coffee and deduct it from our next bill. So confident are 
we of the satisfaction that this coffee will gire that we agree 
to take back at the end of six months all the remaining stock 
you hare on hand— that is. if you do not care to handle the 
brand longer. 

*Tou hare probably nerer sold guaranteed coffee before. 
Ton take no chances. The profit is as large as on other brands, 
and- your customers will be impressed with the guarantee placed 
on erery pound." 
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The guarantee and the offer of the free trial are possibly the 
two strongest arguments that can be used either with a dealer 
or in straight mail-order selling. 

Among the arguments that are most effective are testi- 
moniab and references to satisfied users. If the writer can 
refer to some well-known firm or individual as a satisfied custcMner 
he strengthens his point 



"When W0 showed this fixture to John Wanaaaker's aan. 
It took Just about three nlnutes to olose the deal for six of 
then. Slnoe then they have ordered seventy- four more. " 



Sudi references as this naturally inspire confidence in a 
proposition and extracts from letters may be used with great 
effect, provided the name and address of the writer is given, 
so that it will have every appearance of being genuine. 

A solicitor of patents at Washington works into his letters 
to prospective clients quotations from manufacturers: 



"'We wish to he put in oommunioatlon with the inventor 
of some useful novelty. Instrument or devio^. who is looklnc for 
a way to market his invention. We want to inorease our business 
along new lines and manufaoture under oontraot. naying royalties 
to the patentee. 

"'If your clients have any articles of merit that they 
want to market, kindly communicate with us. Our business is the 
manufaoture of patented articles under contract and we can un- 
doubtedly serve OMiny of your clients in a profitable manner. * " 



Such extracts as these are intended to impress upon the 
inventor the desirability of placing his business with someone 
who has such a wide acquaintance and is in a position to put 
him in touch with manufacturers. 

To send a list of references may also prove a most convincing 
argument, especially if the writer can refer to some man or 
firm located near the one to whom he is writing. A mutual 
acquaintance forms a sort of connecting link that is a pulling 
force even though the reference is never looked up. In fact, it 
b only on occasions that references of this kind are investigated. 
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for the mere naming of banks and prominent business men is 
sufficient to inspire confidence that the proposition is *'on the 
square." 

After you have explained your proposition, described your 
goods and pointed out to the prospect how it is to his advan- 
tage to possess these goods, the time has come to make 
him an offer. 

One of the pathetic sins of business letter writers is to work in \ 
the price too early in the letter — ^before the prospect is interested 
in the proposition. The clever salesman always endeavors to 
work up one's interest to the highest possible pitch before price 
b mentioned at all. Many solicitors consider it so essential 
to keep the price in the background until near the end of the 
canvass that they artfully dodge the question, "What is the 
cost?", until they think the prospect is sufficiently interested not 
to ''shy" when the figure is mentioned. 

A letter from a company seeking to interest agents starts out 
awkwardly with a long paragraph: 



"We will l>e pleased to hare you aot at our ealeaman. 
We need a representative in your olty. We know you will make a 

OUGOeSB. " 



Then follows a second paragraph giving the selling price of 
a "complete outfit" although there ha3 not been a line in the 
letter to warm up the reader, to interest him in the proposition, 
to point out how he can make money and show him where he 
will benefit by handling this particular line. 

After this poor beginning the letter goes on with its explana- 
tion and argument, but the message is lost — ^a message that 
might have borne fruit had the writer repressed his own selfish 
motives and pointed out how the reader would gain. There is 
then plenty of time to refer to the cost of the outfit 

A letter from a manufacturing concern selling direct to the 
consumer starts out in this kill-interest fashion: 



"Did you get our clroular descrl'blng the merits of our 
celebrated Wonderdown Mattresses which cost, full slse, #10 



mm iX' 
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An experienoed correspondent would never conunit such a 
blunder for he would not bring in the price until near the end 
of the letter; or» more likely, the dollar mark would not appear 
in the letter at all. It would be shown only in an enclosure — 
folder, circidar, catalogue or price list So important is this 
point that many schemes have been devised for keeping the 
cost in the back-ground and this is one of the principal rea- 
sons why many concerns are emphasizing more and more the 
free trial and selling on instalments. 

One manufacturing company makes a talking point out of 
the fact that the only condition on which it will seU a machine 
is to put it in a plant for a sixty-day trial; then if it is found 
satisfactory the purchaser has his option of different methods 
of payments: a discount for all cash or monthly instalments. 

There are many propositions successfully handled by gradu- 
ally working up interest to the point where price can be brought 
in, then leading quickly to the inducement and the clincher. 
In such a letter the price could not be ignored very well and the 
effect is lost unless it is brought in at the proper place, directly 
following the argument. 

Like all rules, there are exceptions to this. Sometimes 
j where the reader is familiar with the proposition it may be a 
good policy to catch his attention by a special price offer at the 
very beginning of the letter. This is frequently done in follow- 
up letters where it is reasonably certain that the preceding 
correspondence has practically exhausted explanation, descrip- 
tion and arguments. The problem here is different and a 
special price may be the strongest talking point. 

Then, of course, there are letters that are intended merely to 
arouse the interest of the reader and induce him to write for 
prices and further information. The purpose here is to stim- 
ulate the interest and induce the recipient to send in particulars 
regarding his needs and ask for terms. After a man's interest 
has been this far stimulated it is comparatively easy to quote 
prices without frightening him away. 
1 But in the majority of sales letters an offer must be made, 

\ for price, after all, is the one thing that is, to the reader, of first 
importance. Most men want to know all about a proposition 
without the bother of further correspondence and so a specific 
offer should usually follow the arguments. 



How To Bring The Letter "To 

A Close 

PART n HOW TO WRITE THE LETTER CHAPTER 7 

GETTING ATTENTION, explaining a prop- 
osition and presenting arguments and proofs are 
essentials in every letter ^ but they merely lead up 
to the vital part — Getting Action. They muM be 
closely followed by Persuasion, Inducement and 
a Clincher. The well vyritten letter works up to a 
climax and the order should be secured while in- 
terest is at its height. Many correspondents 
stumble when they come to the close. This chapter 
shows how to make a get-away — how to hook the 
order 9 or if the order is not secured — how to leave 
the way open to come back vnth a foUow-up 



NOTHING will take the place of arguments and logical 
reasons in selling an article or a service. But most 
salesmen will bear out the statement that few orders 
would be taken unless persuasion and inducement are brought 
into play to get the prospect's name onto the dotted line. Per- 
suasion alone sells few goods outside of the church fair 
but it helps out the arguments and proofs. The collector's 
troubles come mainly from sales that are made by persua- 
sion, for the majority of men who are convinced by 
sound arguments and logical reasons to purchase a ma- 
chine or a line of goods carry out their part of the bargain 
if they can. 

There are a good many correspondents who are clever enough 
in presenting their proposition, but display a most limited 
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H PERSUASION-GOOD AND POOR 

knowledge of human nature in using persuasions that rubs 
Uie prospect the wrong way. 



"Thy will you let a few dollars stand between 3'ou and 
suocesB? Vhy waste your time, wearing yourself out vcrlilns for 
others? Why don't you throw off the oondltlons which hind you 
down to a small Inoome? Why don't you shake off the shackles? 
Why don't you rise to the opportunity that is now presented to 
Tou?" 



Such a letter is an insult to anyone who receives it, for it 
really teUs him that he b a **mutt" and does not know 
it. Compare the preceding paragraph with this forceful 
appeal: - 



"Remeaher, the men now in positions yoa oovet did not 
tufflhle into them hy acoldent. At one time they had nothing more 
to guide them than an opportunity exactly like this one. Some- 
one pointed out to them the possihilities and they took the 
ohance and gradually attained their present suooess. Have you 
the courage to make the start, grasp an opportunity, work out 
your destiny in this same way?" 



This is persuasion by pointing out what others have done. 
It is the persuasion of example; an appeal that is dignified and 
inspirational. 

And here, as in all other parts of the letter, there is the tend* 
ency to make the appeal from the selfish standpoint — ^the profits 
that will accnie to the writer: 



"We strongly adrise that you get a piece of this land 
at once. It is hound to increase in ralue. You oan't lose. 
Won't you cast your lot with us now? It is your last opportunity 
to get a piece of this valuahle land at this extremely low 
price. Take our word for it and make your decision now hefore it 
is too late. " 



A manufacturer of folding machines got away from this 
attitude and cleverly combined persuasion and inducement in 
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an offer made to newspaper publishers during the month of 
October: 



"Tou want to try this folder thoroughly hoforo yoa hoy 
It and no hotter test oan he clren than during the holiday eeaeon 
irhen hoary adyertislnff neoeeeltates large editions. Vow, If you 
will put In one of these folders right away and use It every 
week, we will extend our usual slzty-day terms to January 15th. 
This will enahle you to test It out thoroughly and, furtheraore, 
you will not have to make the flrs^ payment until you hare op- 
portunity to mflike oollectlons for the Seoemher advertising. 
This proposition must he aooepted hefore Oot. 31st. " 



Such an inducement is timely and doubly effective on this 
account The appeal reaches the newspaper man at the season 
of the year when he is busiest; just the time when he most needs 
a folder, and the manufacturer provides for the first payment at 
the time of year when the average publisher has the largest 
bank account. 

Occasionally the most effective persuasion is a ginger talk, 
a regular ''Come on, boys," letter that furnishes the dynamic 
force necessary to get some men started: 



"There Is no hotter time to start In this business than 
right now. People always spend money freely Just hefore the 
holidays — get In the gaoae and get your share of this loose coin. 
Bemember. we ship the day the order oomes in. Send us your order 
this afternoon and the goods will he at your door day after to- 
morrow. You oan have several hundred dollars in the hank hy 
this time next week. Why not? All you need to do is to make the 
decision now. 

"Unless you are blind or pretty well orlppled up, you 
needn't expeot that people will come around and drop good money 
Into your hat. But they will loosen up If you go out after them 
with a good proposition such as this — and provided you get to 
them before the other fellow The whole thing Is to get started. 
Get In motion! Get busy! If you don*t want to take time to 
write, telegraph at our expense. It doesn't make much differ* 
enoe how yoa start, the thing Is to start. Are you with us?" 



Now, there really is nothing, in these two paragraphs except 
a little ginger, and a good deal of slang, but this may prove 
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the most effective stimulant to a man's energjr, the kind of 
persuasion to get him in motion* 

\ One thing to be constantly guarded against is exaggeration 

—"laying it on too thick." Concerns selling goods on the 
instalment basis through agents who are paid on commission* 
find their hardest problem is to collect money where the proposi- 
tion was painted in too glowing colors. The representative, 
thinking only of his commission on the sale, puts the proposition 
too strong, makes the inducement so alluring that the goods 
do not measure up to the salesman's claims. 

^ Then the correspondent should be careful not to put the 
inducement so strong that it will attract out of curiosity rather 
than out of actual intent- Many clever advertisements pull a 
large number of inquiries but few sales are made. It is a 
waste of time and money to use an inducement that does 
not stimulate an actual interest. Many a mailing list is 
choked with deadwood — ^names that represent ciuiosity seek- 
ers and the company loses on both hands, for it costs money 
to get those names on the list and it costs more money to get 
them off the list. 

The correspondent should never attempt to persuade a man 
by assuming an injured attitude. Because a man answers an 
advertisement or writes for information, does not put him under 
the slightest obligation to purchase the goods and he cannot be 
shamed into parting mth his money by such a paragraph as this: 



"So you think you have treated us fairly in not reply- 
ing to our letters? We have written to you tine and again Just 
as oourteously as we know how; we have asked you to let us know 
whether or not you are interested; we hare tried to te perfectly 
fair and sguare with you; and yet you have not done us the ooamon 
courtesy of replying. So you think this is treating us Just 
right? Son't yeu think you ought to write us. and if you are not 
Intending to huy, to let us know the reason?" 



If the recipient reads that far down into his letter, it will 
only serve to make, him mad. No matter what inducement the 
company may make him later, it is not probable that it can 
overcome the prejudice that such an insulting paragraph will 
have created. 
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Some of the correspondence schools understand how to 
work in persuasion cleverly and effectively. Here is a para- 
graph that is dignified and persuasive: 



"BeBeaber also that this is the hast tlaa of tha ant Ira 
yaar to gat good positions, as wholesalers and aanufaoturers all 
orer the oountry will put on thousands of new Ben for the ooBing 
season. Ye are reoeiring inquiries right along froB the host 
firms in the country who ask us to prorlde thea with ooBpetent 
salesBon. Ye hare supplied thoB with so many good Ben that they 
always look to us when additional help is required, and Just now 
the demand is so great that wa oan gurantea you a position if you 
start the oourse this Bonth. " 



Pamiasion plays a small part in selling general commodities, 
such as machinery, equipment, supplies, and the articles of 
every-day business, but correspondence courses, insurance, 
banking, building and loan propositions and various investment 
schemes can be pushed and developed by an intelligent use 
of this i4>peaL 

Merged with the persuasion or closely following it should be 
some inducement to move the reader to "buy now/' Descrip- 
tion, explanation, argument and even persuasion are not enough 
to get the order. A specific inducement is necessary. There \ 
are many things that we intend to buy sometime, articles in 
which we have become interested, but letters about them have 
been tucked away in a pigeon-hole until we have more time. It 
is likely that everyone of those letters would have been answered 
had they contained specific inducements that convinced us it 
would be a mbtake to delay. 

In some form or another, gain is the essence of all induce- 
ments, for gain is the dynamic force to all our business move- 
ments. The most familiar form of inducement is the special 
price, or special terms that are good if "accepted within ten 
days." The inducement of free trial and fi^ samples are 
becoming more widely used every day. 

The most effective letters are those that work in the induce- 
ment so artfully that the reader feels he b missing something if 
he does not answer. The skillful correspondent does not tell 
him bluntly that he will miss the opportunity of a life time if he 
does not accept a proposition; he merely suggests it in a way 



\ 
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that makes a much more powerful impiession. Here is the 
way a correspondence school uses inducements in letters to 
prospective students in its mechanical drawing course. After 
telling the prospect about the purchase of a number of drawing 
outfits it follows with this paragraph: 



"It was neoessary to plaoe this large order in order to 
•eoure the eete at the lowest poeslhle flsure. Knowing that 
this numher will exceed our weekly sales, we hare decided to of- 
fer these extra sets to some of the aahitioue young men who hare 
been writing tq us. If you will fill out the enclosed scholar- 
ship blank and mail at once we will send you one of these hand- 
some sets TRB3, express prepaid. But this offer must he accepted 
before the last of the month. At the rate the scholarship blanks 
are now coming in, it is more than likely that the available sets 
will be exhausted before Horember 1st. It is necessary there- 
fore that you send us your application at once. " 



It is not necessary to offer something for nothing in your 
inducement In fact, a good reason b usually a better order 
getter than a good premium. Make the man want your proposi- 
tion — that b the secret of the good sales letter. If a man 
really wants your product he is going to get it sooner or later, 
and the selling letters that score the biggest results are those 
that create desire; following argument and reason with an 
inducement that persuades a man to part with his hard-earned 
money and buy your goods. 

It is a never-ending surprise — ^the number of correspondents 
who cleverly attract the interest of a reader, present their propo- 
sition forcibly and convincingly, following with arguments and 
inducements that persuade him to buy, and then, just as he 
is ready to reach for his check book, turn heel and leave him 
with the assurance that they will be pleased to give him further 
information when they could have had hi/< order by laying the 
contract before him and sajring, "Sign here.*" 

There are plenty of good starters who are poor finishers. 
They get attention but don't get the order. They are winded at 
the finish; they stumble at the climax where they should be 
strongest, and the interest which they worked so hard to 
stimulate oozes away. They fail because they do not know 
how to close. 
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As you hope for results, do not overlook the summary and 
the climax. Do not forget to insert a hook that will land 
the order. 

Time, energy and money are alike wasted in creating desire 
if you fail to crystallize it in action. Steer your letter away 
frbm the hold-over file as dexterously as you steer it away from 
the waste basket. It is not enough to make your prospect 
want to order, you must make it easy for him to order by enclos- 
ing order blanks, return envelopes, instructions and other "litera- 
ture" that will strengthen your arguments and whet his desire; 
and^more than that, you must reach a real climax in your letters 
— ^tell the prospect what to do and how to do it 

The climax is not a part distinct from the parts that have 
gone before. Persuasion and inducement are but elements of 
the climax, working the prospect up to the point where you can 
insert a paragraph tellii]^ him to ' sign and mail today. ' How 
foolish to work up the interest and then let the reader down with 
such a paragraph as this: 



"Thanklnc you for your inquiry and hoping to be farored 
vitli your order, and asBuring you it will be fully appreciated 
and receire our careful attention, we are. " 



Such a paragraph pulls few orders. Compare the foregoing 
with the one that fairly galvanizes the reader into immediate 
action : 



"Send U8 a $2.00 bill now. If you are not conrinoed 
tbAt this file is tlie beet $2.00 inreBtment erer made, we will 
r'sfund your money for tbe mere asking. Send today, while you 
hare it in mind. ^ 



Here is a paragraph not unlike the clcse of dozens of letters 
that you read every week: 



\ 



'Trusting that we may hear from you in the near future 
and hoping we will have the pleasure of numbering you among our 
customers , we are," 
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Such a close invites delay in answering. It is an order 
killer; it smothers interest, it delays action. But here is a close 
that is likely to bring the order if the desire has been crea' 



"81jipl7 wrap a $1.00 bill in this letter and send to us 
mt our risk. " 



A writer who does not understand the psychology of sug- 
gestion writes this unfortunate closing paragraph: 



•Will you not adTlse us at an early date vhothor or not 
you are interested in our proposltionf As you hare not replied 
to our prerious letters, we begin to fear that you do not intend 
to arail yourself of this wonderful opportunity, and we would 
he Tory glad to hare you write us if this is a faot." 



How foolish to help along one's indifference by the suggestion 
that he is not interested. Just as long as you spend postt^ on a 
prospect treat him as a probable customer. Assume that he 
is interested; take it for granted that there is some reason why 
he has not replied and present new arguments, new persuasion* 
new inducements for ordering now. 

A firm handling a line very similar to that of the firm 
which sent out the letter quoted above, always maintains the 
attitude that the prospect is going to order some time and 
its close fairly bristles with "do it now" hooks: 



"Step right orer to the telegraph office and send us/ 
your order hy telegraph at our expense. With this business, 
erery day's delay meana loss of dollars to you. Stop the leak! 
Bare the dollars I Order today!" 



Another unfortunate ending is a groveling servility in which 
the writer comes on his knees, as it were, begging for the privilege 
of presenting his proposition again at some future time. Here 
are the two last paragraphs of a three-paragraph letter sent 
out by an engraving company — ^an old established, substantial 
concern that has no reason to apologize for soliciting business. 
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no reason for meetiiig other concems on any basis except that 
of equality: 



"Should you not be in the market at the present time 
for anything in our line of work, we would esteoB it a great 
faror to us if you would file this letter and let us hear froB 
you when needing anything in the way of engraring. If you will 
let us know when you are ready for something in this line we will 
deem it a pririlege to send a representatire to oall on you. 

"Trusting we hare not made ourselres forward in this 
■atter and hoping that we may hear from you, we are.* 



It IS a safe prediction that this letter was written by a new 
sales manager who will soon be looking for another job. Such 
an apologetic note, with such a lack of selling talk, such a street 
b^gar attitude could never escape the waste basket The 
salesman who starts out by saying, ''You wouldn't be interested 
in this book, would you?" takes no orders. The letter that 
comes apologizing and excusing itself before it gets our attention, 
and, if it gets our attention, then lets down just as we are ready 
to sign an order, is headed straight for the car wheel plant 

Avoid in the closing paragraph, as far as possible, the parti- 
cipial phrases such as "Thanking you,'* "Hoping to be favored," 
"Assuring you of our desire," and so forth. Say instead, "We 
thank you," "It is a pleasure to assure you," or "May I not hear 
from you by return mail ?" Such a paragraph is almost inevi- 
tably an anti-climax; it affords too much of a let-down to the 
proposition. 

One of the essentials to the clinching of an order is the 
enclosures such as order blanks and return envelopes — subjects 
that are sufficiently important to call for separate chapters. 

The essential thing to remember in working up to the climax 
b to make it a climax; to keep up the reader's interest, to insert 
a hook that will get the man's order before his desire has time 
to cool off. Your proposition is not a fireless cooker that ^i/ill 
keep his interest warm for a long time after the heat of your 
letter has been removed — ^and it will be just that much harder 
to warm him up the second time. Insert the hook that will 
get the order NOW, for there will never be quite such a favorable 
time again. 
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**Style'' In Letter Writing— 
And How To Acquire It 

PART III STYLE— MAKING THE LETTER READABLE CHAPTER 8 

SPECIFIC STATEMENTS and CONCRETE 
FACTS are the svhstance of a business letter. 
But whether that letter is read or noty or whether 
those statements and facts are FORCEFUL and ef- 
fective, is dependent upon the manner in which 
they are presented to the reader--uvon the *^ style. ^^ 
what **style^* isy and how it may he acquired and 
put to practical use in Irasiness correspondence ^ is 

described in this chapter 



LETTER writing is a craft — selecting and arranging 
words in sentences to convey a thought clearly and 
concisely. While letters take the place of spoken 
language, they lack the animation and the personal magnetism 
of ^e speaker — a handicap that must be overcome by finding 
words and arranging them in sentences in such a way that they 
will attract attention quickly, explain a proposition fully, make 
a distinct impression upon the reader and move him to reply. 
Out of the millions of messages that daily choke the mails, only 
a small per cent rise above the dead level of colorless, anemic 
correspondence. 

The great majority of business letters are not forcible; they 
are not productive. They have no style. The meat is served 
without a dressing. The letters bulge with solid facts, stale 
statements and indigestible arguments — ^the relishes are jacking. 
Either the writers do not realize that eflFectiveness comes only 
with an attractive style or they do not know how a crisp and 
invigorating style can be cultivated. Style has nothing to do 
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with the subject matter of a letter. Its only coneem is in the ) 
language used — ^in the words and sentences which describe, ex- 
plain and persuade, and there is no subject so commonplace,' no 
proposition so prosaic that the letter cannot be made readable 
and interesting when a stylist takes up his pen. 

In choosing words the average writer looks at them instead 
of into them, and just as there are messages between the lines 
of a letter, just so are there half-revealed, half-suggested thoughts 
between the letters of words — ^the suggestiveness to which Haw- 
thorne referred as "the imaccountable spell that lurks in a 
syllable/' There is character and personality in words, and 
Shakespeare left a message to twentieth-century correspondents 
when he advised them to ''find the eager words — ^faint words 
— ^tired words — ^weak words — strong words — sick words- 
successful words." The ten-talent business writer is the man 
who knows these words, recognizes their possibilities and their 
limitations and chooses them with the skUl of an artist in mix- 
ing the colors for his canvas. 

To be clear, to be forceful, to be attractive — ^these are theessen- \ 
tials of style. To secure these elements, the writer must make ' 
use of carefully selected words and apt figures of speech. Neg- 
lect them and a letter is lost in the mass; its identity is lack- 
ing, it fails to grip attention or carry home the idea one wishes 
to convey. 

An insipid style, is responsible for much of the ineffective- 
ness in business letters. Few men will take the time to decipher 
a proposition that is obscured by ambiguous words and in- 
volved phrases. Unless it is obviously to a man*s advantage to 
read such a letter it is dropped into the waste basket, tak- 
ing with it the message that might have found an interested 
prospect if it had been expressed clearly, logically, forcibly. 

The first essential for style is clearness — make your mean- ) 
ing plain. Look to the individual words; use them in the 
simplest way — distinctive words to give exactness of meaning and 
familiar words to give strength. Words are the private soldiers 
under the command of the writer and for ease of management 
he wants small words — a long word is out of place, unwieldy, 
awkward. The **high-sounding" words that are dragged in 
by main force for &e sake of effect weigh down the letter, 
make it logy. The reader may be impressed by the language but 
not by the thought. He reads the words and misses the message. 



I THE FIRST REQUISITE OP STYLE— CLEARNESS 

Avoid long, unfamiliar words. Clothe your thoughts in 
words that no one can mistake — ^the kind of language that men 
use in the office and on the street Do not make the reader 
woriL to see your point; he is busy, he has other things to do 
— ^it is your proposition and it is to your interest to put in that 
extra work, those additional minutes that will make the letter 
easily understood. It is too much to expect the reader to ex- 
ert himself to dig out your meaning and then enthuse him- 
self over your proposition. 

The men who write pulling letters weigh carefully every 
sentence, not only pruning away every unessential word but using 
words of Anglo-&aon origin wherever possible rather than 
words of Latin derivation^ ^'Indicate your selection'* was 
written as the catch line for a letter in an important selling 
campaign, but the head correspondent with unerring decision 
re-wrote it — **Take your choice" — a simpler, stronger state- 
ment The meaning goes straight to the reader's mind without 
an effort on his part ^'We are unable to discern" started out 

the new correspondent in answering a complaint. *^e can- 
not see** was the revision written in by the master correspondent 
— short, concise, to the point. "With your kind permission 
I should like to say in reply to your favor*' — such expressions 
are found in letters every day — ^thousands oi them. The 
reader is tired before the subject matter is reached. 

The correspondent who is thinking about the one to whom 
he is writing starts out briefly and to the point by saying, 
"This is in reply to your letter,'* or, "Thank you for calling 
our attention to,*Tini4 iir» forthl*^ The reader is impressed that 
the writer means business. The attitude is not antagonistic; it 
commands attention. 

Letters are unnaturally burdened with long words and 
stilted phrases, while in conversation one*s thoughts seek expres- 
sion through lines of least resistance — ^familiar words and short 
sentences. But in writing, these same thoughts go stumbling 
over long words and groping through involved phrases. 

Proverbs are sentences that have lived because they express 
a thought briefly in short, familiar words. Slang becomes popu- 
lar because of the wealth of meaning expressed in a few words, 
and many of these sayings gradually work their way into re- 
spectability — ^reluctantly admitted into the sanctuary of "litera- 
ture** because of their strength, clearness, adaptability. 



LONG VERSUS SHORT WORDS » 

While short words are necessary for force and vigor, it maj 
be very desirable at times to use longer and less familiar words 
to bring out the finer shade of meaning. A subtle distinction 
cannot be ignored simply because one word is shorter than 
another. ** Donate'* and '*give'* are frequently used as 
synonyms, but "give" should not be used because it is a short 
word when "donate" expresses the meaning more accurately 
As a usual thing, ^liome" is preferable to "residence," but 
there are times when the longer word should be used. "De- 
clare" and "state," ^'thoroughfare" and "street" — there are 
tiiousands of illustrations on this point, and while the short, 
Anglo-Saxon word is always preferable, it should not be used 
when a longer word expresses more accurately the thought 
which the vniter wishes to convey. 

Many letter writers think that these rules are all right for 
college professors, journalists and authors, but impractical 
for the every-day business correspondent Some of die most 
successful companies in the country, however, have recognized 
the importance of these very points and have adopted strict 
rules that give strength and character to the letters that are 
sent out. For example, here is a paragraph taken from the 
book of instructions issued by a large manufacturing concern 
in the middle west: 

"Don't use a long or big word where a short one will do as 
well or better. For example : 'Begin' is better than *conmience' ; 
*home* or *house* better than 'residence'; *buy* better than 'pur- 
chase'; 'live' better than 'reside'; 'at once* better than 'imme- 
diately'; 'give* better than 'donate'; 'start' or 'begin' better than 
'inaugurate.' " 

The selection of words is not the only thing that the writer 
must consider. The placing of words to secure emphasis is \ 
no less important. The strength of a statement may depend 
upon the adroitness with which the words are used. "Not 
only to do one thing weli but to do that one thing best — ^this 
has been our aim and our accomplishment." In this sentence, 
taken from a letter, emphasis is laid upon the word "best" 
by its position. The manufacturer has two strong arguments 
to use On the dealer; one is the quality of the goods — so they 
will give satisfaction to the customer — ^and the other is the 
appearance of the goods so they will attract the customer. 
This is the sentence used by a clever writer: "We charge you 



^ PLACING WORDS TO SECURE EMPHASIS 

for the service quality — ^we give you the appearance quality.** 
The strength comes from the construction of the sentence 
throwing emphasis on "charge" and "give." 

"Durability — that is our talking point. Other machines 
are cheaper if you consider only initial cost; no other machine 
is more economical when its durability, its length of service is 
considered." Here the unusual position of the word "durability/* 
thrown at the beginning of the sentence, gives an emphasis 
that could not be obtained in any other way. And so the stylist 
considers not only the words he uses but he places them in 
the most strategic position in the sentence — the beginpi^^ 

In the building of a climax this order of words is reversed 
since the purpose is to work up from the weakest to the strongest 
word or phrase. The description, "sweet, pure and sanitary," 
gives emphasis to the sanitary feature beciause it comes last 
and lingers longest in the mind. 

After the study of words, their meaning and position, the 
writer must look to completed sentences, and the man who 
succeeds in selling goods by mail recognizes first of all the force 
of concbe statements. **You can pay more but you can't buy 
more." This statement strikes home with the force of a blow 
"We couldn't improve the powder so we improved the box.' 
There is nothing but assertion in this sentence, but it carries 
conviction. Not a word is out of place. Every word does 
duty. The idea is expressed concisely, forcibly, llie simplicity 
of the sentence is more effective than pages of prosaic 
argument. 

Here is a sentence taken from a letter of a correspondence 
school: "Assuming that you are in search of valuable informa- 
tion that may increase your earm'ng capacity by a more complete 
knowledge of any subject in which you may be interested, 
we desire to state most emphatically diat your wages increase 
with jjTour intelligence." Thii is not wily ungKimmatical, it 
is uninteresting. Contrast it with the sentence taken*%om a 
letter from another correspondence school: "You earn, more 
as you learn more." It is short, emphatic, thought produc- 
ing. The idea is clearly etched into your mind. 

^ort sentences are plain and forceful, but when used 
exclusively, they become tiresome and monotonous. A short 
sentence is frequently most striking when preceding or following 
* long sentence — ^it gives variation of stvle. Following a long 
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sentence it cornea as a quick, trip-liammer blow that is alwajs 
effective. And there are times when the proposition cannot 
be brought out clearly by short sentences. Then the long 
sentence comes to the rescue for it permits of comparisons and 
cUincuces that short sentences cannot give. 

It is the long, rambling sentences that topple a letter over 
onto the waste basket toboggan. But the sentence with a climax, 
working up interest step by step, is indispensable. *'By eye 
test, by mechanical test, by erasure test and by strength test. 
Orchard Hill Bond makes good its reputation as the best bond 
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Thare are two dements in every letter: the thought and the language in 
yjkich th^ thouaht is expressed. The words, phrases, sentences and 
paragraphs are the vehicle which carries the load — explanations, argu- 
ments, appeal. Neither can be neglected if the letter is to puU 



on the market for commercial use." There is nothing tiresome 
about, such a#entence^ There il no difficulty in following the 
*riter*artiought ^ 

Here is another sentence showing the force to be attained 
through the use of a long sentence: "Just- as the physician may 
'cad medicine, just as the lawyer may read law, just so may 
a man now read business — ^the science of the game which enables 
Bome men to succeed where hosts of others fail; it b no longer 
enveloped in mystery and in darkness." There is no danger 
of the reader's becoming confused in the meaning and he is 



68 THE FORCE OF PICTURESQUE SIMILES 

more deeply impressed because his interest has been gained by 
the gradual unfolding of the idea back of the sentence, the 
leading up to the important thought 

And after the choice of words, the placing of words and 
the construction of a sentence comes that other essential element 
of style — ^the use of figures of speech, the illustrating of one's 
thought by some apt allusion. Comparison adds force by giving 
the reader a mental picture of the unknown, by suggestions of 
similarity to familiar things. The language of the street, our 
conversational language, secures its color and expressiveness 
through figures of sp^ch — ^the clever simile and the apt met- 
aphor light up a sentence and lift it out of the commonplace. 

••Don't hold yourself dpwn," "Don't be bottled up," "Don't 
keep your nose on the grindstone" — ^these are the forceful 
figures used in the letters of a correspondence schooL The most 
ignorant boy knows that the writer did not mean to be taken 
Hterally. Such figures are great factors in business letters 
because they make the meaning clear. 

Here is the attention-getting first sentence of another letter: 
"Don't lull yourself to sleep with the talk that well enou^ 
should be let alone when practical salary-raising, profit-boosting 
help is within your reach." The sentence is made up of figures; 
you do not literally lull yourself to sleep with talk, you don't 
really boost profits, you don't actually reach out and grasp 
the help the letter offers. The figures merely suggest ideas, 
but they are vivid. 

A sales manager writes to the boys on the road r^arding 
a contest or a spi!!i*t for records: "Come on, boys. This is the 
last turn round the track. The track was heavy at the start but 
if none of you break on the home stretch you are bound to come 
under the wire with a good record." The salesman will read this 
sort of a letter and be inspired by its enthusiasm, when the 
letter would be given no more than a hurried glance if it said 
what it really means: "(ret busy! Keep on the job! Send in 
more orders." By framing your ideas in artistic figures of 
speech you bring out their colors, their lines, their fullest mean- 
ings — and more than that, you know your letters will be read. 

But in the attempt to add grace and attractiveness by some 
familiar allusion, one must not overlook the importance of 
facts — cold, plainly stated facts, which are often the shortest, 
most -convincing argument. In the letter of an advertising 
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concern is this plain statement: "Last year our business was 
$2,435,893 ahead of the year before/* No figure of speech, 
no touch of the stylist could make such a profound impression 
as this brief, concise statement of fact 

The average correspcmdent will agree that these are all 
essential elements of style — ^his problem is practical: how can 
he find the right words; how can he learn to put his proposi- 
tion more clearly; how think up figures of speech that will 
Hght up the thought or illustrate the proportion. 

To some men an original style and the ability to write con- 
vincingly is a birthright Others have to depend less on in- 
spiration and more on hard work. One man carries a note 
book in which he jots down, for future use, phrases, words and 
oomparisons that he comes across while reading his morning 
paper on the way down town, while going through his corre- 
spondence, while listening to callers, while talking with friends 
at lunch, while attending some social affair — ^wherever he is, 
his eyes and ears are always alert to catch a good phrase, an 
unusual expression or a new figure of speech. At his first oppor- 
tunity a notation is made in the ever-handy memorandum book. 

Mother man systematicaUy reads articles by Elbert Hubbard, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, Samuel Blythe and other writers whose 
trenchant pens replenish his storage with similes, metaphors 
and crisp expressions. 

The head of a mail-oider sales department of a large pub- 
lishing house keeps a scrapbook in which he pastes words, 
I^irases, striking sentences and comparisons clipped from 
letters, advertisements, booklets, circulars, and other printed 
matter. Each month he scans the advertisements in a dozen 
magazines and with a blue pencU checks every expression that 
he thinks may some time be available or offer a suggestion. 
It is but a few minutes' work for a girl to clip and paste 
in these passages and his scrapbooks are an inexhaustible mine 
of ideas and suggestions. 

Another man, after outlining his ideas, dictates a letter 
and then goes over it sentence by sentence and word by word. 
With a dictionary and book of synonyms he tries to strengthen 
each word; he rearranges the words, writes and rewrites the 
sentences, eliminating some, reinforcing others and devising 
new ones until he has developed his idea with the precision of 
an artist at work on a drawing. 
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The average correspondent, handling a large number of 
letters daily, has little time to develop ideas for each letter in 
this way, but by keeping before him a list of new words and 
phrases and figures of speech, they soon become a part of his 
stock in trade. Then there are other letters to write — ^big sell- 
ing letters that are to be sent out by the thousands and letters 
that answer serious complaints, letters that call for diplomacy, 
tact, and above all, clearness and force. 

On these important letters the correspondent can well afford 
to spend time and thought and labor. A day or several days 
may be devoted to one letter, but the llioughts that are 
tumied over — ^the ideas that are considered, the sentences that 
are written and discarded, the figures that are tried out — are 
not wasted, but are available for future use; and by this pro- 
cess the writer's style is strengthened. He acquires clearness, 
force, simplicity and attractiveness — the elements that will in- 
sure the reading of his letters. 

And one thing that every correspondent cai^ do is to send 
to the scrap-heap all^the shelf-worn words and hand-me-down 
expressions such as, "We beg to acknowledge," '*We beg to 
state;** "Replying to your esteemed favor;** "the same;** "the 
aforesaid;** "We take great pleasiu^ in acknowledging,*' and so 
on. They are old, wind-broken, incapable of carrying a big mes- 
sage. And the participial phrases should be eliminated, such 
as: "Hoping to hear from you;'* "Trusting we will be favored;" 
"Awaiting your reply," and so on, at the close of the letter. 
Say instead, "I hope to hear from you;*' or, "I trust we will 
receive your order;** or, "May we not hear from you?" 

Interest the man quickly; put snap and sparkle in your 
letters. Give him clear and concise statements or use similes 
and metaphors in your sentences — ^figures of speech that will 
turn a spot-light on your thoughts. Pick out your words and 
put them into their places with the infinite care of a craftsman, 
but do not become artificial. Use every-day, hard-working 
words and familiar illustrations that have the strength to carry 
your message without stumbling before they reach their goal. 



Making The Letter HANG 

Together 



PART III STYLE— MAKING THE LETTER READABLE CHAPTER 9 

THE LETTER WRITER looks to words, 
phrases and sentences to make tiie little impres- 
sixms on the reader as he goes along. The letter 
as a whole also has to make a SINGLE IMPRESSION— 
clear-cut and unmistakable. The correspondent 
must use this combination shot-gun and rijle. To 
get this single rifie-shot effect a letter has to con- 
tain those elements of style that HOLD It To- 
. GETEIEr; there must he a definite idea behind the 
letter; the message must have a unity of thought; 
it must he logicauv presented; it must have a con- 
tinuity that carries the reader alonq without a 
break, and a climax that works htm up and 
closes at the height of his enthusiasm 

THINKIN Gisjiot easy for anyone. And it is too much 
to expect the average business man to analyze a prop- 
osition in which he is not interested. His thoughts 
tend to move in the course of least resistance. If you want 
him to buy your goods or pay your bill or hire you, present 
your arguments in a way' that will require no great mental 
exertion on his part to follow you. 

A single idea behind the letter is the first requisite for giv- 
ing it the hang-together quality and the punch that gets re- 
sults. The idea cannot be conveyed to the reader unless it 
is presented logically. He won't get a single general impres- 
sion from what you are sa3ring to him unless &ere is unity of 
thought in the composition. He cannot follow the argument 
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7% THE LETTER WITHOUT A POINT 

unless it has continuity; sequence of thought And, finallj 
no logic or style will work him up to enthusiasm unless it ends 
with a strong climax. 

These B^e principles — ^^Jdeaj2fihind» togic, unity of 
thought, con^iuutgc, climax — are the forces mat hold^ the 
letter together and thatgive| it momentum. Because th ese 
*pri^dples arelaUjloKnJnJBxt boo ks does notm^n t^«»»^^y 
are^bltrary fulSOT^academiclheones^ TLey are based on 
tEe actualexpC^eTices'or'men ever since they began to talk 
and write. Essay or sermon; oration or treatise; advertise- 
ment or letter; all forms of communication most easily accom- 
plish their purpose of bringing the other man around to your 
way of thinking, if these proved principles of writing are 
followed. Mereiv observing them will not necessarily make a 
letter pull, but violating them is certain to weaken it 

You cannot hit a target with a rifle unless you have one 
shot in the barrel. The idea behind the letter is the bullet 
in the gun. To hit your prospect you must have a message 
— a single, definite, clearly-put message. That is the idea 
behind the letter. 

Look at the letter on page 61. It gets nowhere. Because 
the writer did not have Uib clear^ definite idea of what he 
wanted to impress upon his prospect Not one reader in ten 
would have the shallowest dent made in his attention by this 
letter, as he would have had if the writer had started out, 
for instance, with one idea of impressing upon the reader the 
facilities of his establishment and the large number of satisfied 
customers for whom it does work. 

With this dominant idea in mind, a correspondent has got 
to explain it and argue it so logically that the reader is con- 
vinced. Here is a letter from a manufacturer of gas- 
oline engines: 



Dear Sir: 

Z understand you are in the market for a saeollne 
engine and ae oure !• the aoet relia1>le enslne aade we want to 
call your attention to it. It hae erery aodern iaproTement and 
we sell It on easy terms. 

The inrentor of this aaohin« is in personal charge of 
our faotory and he is oonstantly aakins little iaproTements. Ho 
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Vlll toll you Just what kind of an engine you need end we will 1)e 
clad to <iuote you prioes if you will oall on us or write ue, 
tellins ue what you need. 

Eopins to hear from you, we are. 

Tours truly, 

TO XASIfflLZi BlOin CO. 



The letter is illogical, disjointed and lacking in that dom- 
inant idea that carries conviction* Yet the writer had mate- 
rial at hand for a strong, logical selling letter. To have 
interested the prospect he should have told something specific 
about his engine. Here is the letter, rewritten with due re- 
gard to the demands of unity, sequence, logic and climax: 



Bear Sir: 

A friend told ae yesterday that you want a ca* engine 
ror irrisatins, so Z am sending you bulletin "B. " 

Bo you notioe that all its parts are in plain Tiew and 
easy to get at? Mr. WilLur. who inrented this engine, had a good 
■any years of praotioal experience installing gasoline engines 
before he started to manufacture his own, and he knows what it 
means to tighten up a nut or some other part without haring to 
Bend to the faotory for a special man with a special wrench to do 
the work. 



Sparkers sometimes get gummed up. To take the Wilbur 
eparker out you simply remoTe two nuts and out comes the 
Bparker complete, and you cannot get it back the wrong way. It 
isn't much of a Job to wipe the point off with a rag, is it? 

And the goTernor! Just the same type of throttling 
gOTomor that is used on the highest grade of steam engine, al- 
lowing you to speed her up or slow her down while the engine is 
running. That's mighty handy. Pew engines are built like this. 
It costs a good deal of extra money but it does giro a lot of 
extra satisfaction. 

Vothing shoddy about the equipment described in the 
bulletin, is there? Ho. We don't make these supplies ourselTOS, 
but we do watch out and see that the other fellow gires us the 
best in the market because WX OUARAITSl IT. 

This sounds very nice on paper, you think. Well, we 
have over four thousand customers in Kansas. Mr. W. 0. Clifford, 
who liTos not so far from you, has used a Wilbur for three years. 
4ik him what he has to say about it. 
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Then you will want to know Just what •uch an engine will 
eoet yon. and you will be tlokled to death when you know how auoh 
Boney we oan really eaye you. I don't mean that we will fumlah 
yon with a oheap aaohine at a high prloe, but a really high- 
grade aaohine at a low prloe. 

Z await with aaoh interest your reply telling ue what 
you want. 

▼ery truly yours. 



The commonest cause of a lack of punch in a letter is the 
temptation to get away from the main idea — unity of thought. 
Thb is what a mail-order house writes: 



"Thie !• the largest catalogue of the kind erer issued, 
it will pay you to deal with our house. Xrery maohine Is put 
together by hand and tested, and we will ship the day your order 
la reoelred. 

"An examination of the catalogue will prore our olaia 
that we carry the largest stock of goods in our line. Should 
cur goods appeal to you, we shall be glad to add you to our list 
of customers. " 



There is neither unity nor logic in a letter like this, al- 
though there is the suggestion of several good ideas. The 
fact that the house issues the largest catalogue of its kind 
might be so explained to me that it would convince me that 
here is the place I ought to buy. Or, the fact that every 
machine is tested and put together by hand, if followed to a 
logical conclusion, would prove to me that I could rely on the 
quality of these goods. But when the writer doesn't stick to 
one subject for more than half a sentence, my attention will 
not cling to it and my mind is not convinced by a mere 
statement without proof. 

Unity does not necessarily mean that the whole letter 
must be devoted to one point. A paragraph and even a sen- 
tence must have this quality of unity as much as the entire 
letter. And the paragraphs, each unified in itself, may bring 
out one point after another that will still allow the letter to 
retain its hang-together. 
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In the letter quoted, not even the individual sentence 
tained unity. This writer might have presented all his points 
and maintained the unity of his letter, had he brought out 
and simplified one point in each paragraph: 

First: The size of the catalogue as an indication of the 
large stock carried by the house and the convenience afforded 
in buying. 

Second: The quality of the machines; the care exercised 
in their assembling; the guarantee of the test, and the assur- 
ance that this gives the far-away purchaser. 

Third: Promptness in filling orders; what this means to 
the buyer and how the house is organized to give service. 

Fourth: The desire to enroll new customers; not based 
solely on the selfish desires of the house, but on the idea that 
the more customers they can get, the bigger the business will 
grow, which will result in better facilities for the house and 
better service for each customer. 

And now, giving a unified paragraph to each of the ideas, 
not eliminating subordinate thoughts entirely, but keeping 
them subordinate and making them illuminate the central 
thought — would build up a unified, logical letter. 

In the arrangement of these successive ideas and para- 
graphs, the third element in the form is illustrated — continu- 
ity of thought. Put a jog or a jar in the path of your letter 
and you take the chance of breaking the reader's attention. 
That is fatal. So write a letter that the reader will easily 
and, therefore, unconsciously and almost perforce, follow from 
the first word to the last — then your message reaches him. 

How to secure this continuity depends on the subject and 
on the prospect. Appealing to the average man, association 
of thoughts furnishes the surest medium for continuity. If 
you lead a man from one point to another point that he has 
been accustomed to associating with the first point, then he 
will follow you without a break in his thought. From this 
follows the well-known principle that when you are present- 
ing a new proposition, start your prospect's thoughts on a 
point that he knows, which is related to your proposition, for 
the transition is easiest from a known to a related unknown. 

An insurance company's letter furnishes a good example 
of continuity of ideas and the gradual increasing strength 
in each paragraph: 
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"If you liare had bo •lokness, and oonsequontly, hare 
noTor f olt tho humiliation of oalliiktf on atrangora for aiok bene* 
fita— even though it were only a temporary embarraaament — you 
are a fortunate man. 

"Health la always an unoertain quahtity— you have mo 
assuranoe that next weak or next month you will not be flat on 
your baok— down and out aa far aa aelling goods la oonoernod. 
And aiokneaa not only means a loaa of time but an extra expense 
In the way of hoapital and dootor bills. " 



In the next paragraph the idea is further strengthened; a 
new thought is presented with additional force: 



"If there la one man on earth who needs proteotion by 
insuranoe againat aiokneaa it la you. There are two thousand 
one hundred and fifty ailmenta oorering Just suoh disoaaes as 
you. as a trareling man, expoae youraelf to every day. " 



These are specific facts, therefore decidedly forcefuL Then, 
while interest is at its height, another paragraph presents 
a specific offer: 



"We will protect you at an extremely low annual ooat. 
We guarantee that the rate will not exceed $9.00 it year— that's 
leaa than two and a half cents a day. Think of it — by paying an 
amount so email that you will neror miss it. you will secure 
benefits on orer two thousand sickneaaea— any one of which yoa 
■ay contract tomorrow." 



Here is the logical presentation of subject matter by para- 
graphs, leading up from an interest-getting general statement 
to a specific proposition. Break this continuity of ideas by a 
space filler or an inconsequential argument and the reader 
loses interest that it will be hard to regain. 

Make this the test of each paragraph: if it does not illum- 
inate the central thought, fit into Uie argument at that point, 
or add to the interest of the reader, eliminate it or bring it 
into conformity with the ''idea behind the letter.'* 

And there must be an actual continuity of thought from 
paragraph to paragraph. Merely inserting a catch-word or a 
conjunctive does not build a logical bridge. 
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The letter from another insurance agent might have been 
saved if this test had been applied, for it was well written ex* 
cept where the writer forgot himself long enough to insert an 
irrelevant paragraph about his personal interest: 



"We ar« desirous of adding your naae to our roll of 
■esberelilp 'beoauee we "belieTe that erery man should he proteoted 
by Insuranoe and heoause we helloTe this is the host polioy of- 
fered. We are endearorins to set a new reoord this aonth and ar« 
espeoially anxious to cet your applioation right away. " 



The continuity of thought is broken. The preceding 
paragraphs have been working up the reader's interest in cas- 
ualty insurance by pointing out the dangers to which he is ex* 
posed, the humiliating position in which it will place him 
and his family to be the recipients of charity in case of sick- 
ness or accident, and so on. Then the writer short-circuits 
the reader's interest by a paragraph of generalities which call 
attention to his desire for profits — things in which the pros- 
pect is not interested. 

Most propositions can be developed in different ways, 
along different angles. The problem of the correspondent is 
to determine upon the way that will prove easiest for the 
reader to follow. He may have his path smoothed for him if 
he understands how facts, ideas and aiguments will cohere in 
the reader's mind. It is much easier to follow a proposition 
if it is developed along some definite channel; if it follows the 
law of continuity, the law of similarity; of association or con- 
trast, or of cause and effect 

Some epigrammatic thinker once said, '' When you g et 
throu gh^ atop !*' This applies to letter writing as well as to 
speech. But don't stop a letter on the down grade. Stop 
alter you have given your hardest punch This is what rhet- 
oricians call the climax. 

A letter constructed along these principles of style will 
almost inevitably have a climax. If there is an idea behind 
the letter, if it is carried out logically, if the letter sticks to 
this one idea, if the argument is carried along step by step, 
proceeding from the general statement to the specific, from 
the attention-getting first sentence to the inducement, then 
you are working up your reader's interest to the point where 
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with one final application of your entire idea to his own in- 
dividual case, you have accomplished your climax, just as was 
done in the re-written letter about gasoline engines. 

A letter from a firm manufacturing a duplicating machine 
starts out by calling attention to the difficulty the personal 
salesmen has in getting an audience with the busy executive. 
The second paragraph shows how his time and ''your 
money'* is wasted in call-backs and in bench warming while 
the solicitor waits for an opportunity to be heard. The third 
paragraph tells how over-anxious Uie salesman b to close a 
sale when a few minutes is granted — and usually fails, at 
least the first time. The fourth paragraph shows how this 
costly process of selling can be reduced by using the mails; 
then follow a couple of specific paragra^dis telling about the 
advantage of the company's madiine. A paragraph on the 
saving on five thousand circulars that would pay for the ma- 
chine brings the proposition home to the reader and then, 
with interest at the height, the last paragraph — the climax — 
urges the reader to fill out a post card to secure the additional 
information regarding capacity, quality of work and cost. 
Logic, unity, sequence, climax — each does its part in 
carrying Uie load. 

The principles of style and form in letter writing do not 
reach their highest pulling power as long as the correspondent 
handles them like strange tools. The principles must, of 
course, first be learned and consciously applied. But to give 
your letter the touch of sincerity and of spontaneity; to give 
it the grip that holds and the hook that pulls, these principles 
must become a part of yourself. They must appear in your 
letters, not because you have consciously put them in but be- 
cause your thinking and your writing possesses them. 



How To Make Letters 

Original 

PART m STYLE— MAKING THE LETTER READABLE CHAPTErIo 

THE AVERAGE business letter is machine^ 
made. It is fvJl of time-worn phrases, hack- 
neyed expressions and commonplace observations 
that fail to jolt the reader out of the rut of the 
conventional correspondence to which he is accus- 
tomed: consequ^nuy it does not make an im- 
pression upon him. But occasionaUy a letter 
comes along that ^^gets under the skin,* that 
Stands Out from the rest because it ha^ ^^ human 
interest ;^^ because it is original in its statements; 
because it departs from the prescribed hum-drum 
routine; because^ in shorty it reflects a live, breath- 
ing human being and not a mere set of rules 

STUDY the letters the janitor caxries out in your waste- 
basket — ^they lack the red blood of originality. Except 
for one here and one there they are stereotyped, con- 
ventional, long, uninteresting, tiresome. They have no in- 
dividuality; they are poor representatives of an alert, magnetic 
personality. 

Yet there is no legerdemain about writing a good letter; 
it is neither a matter of luck nor of genius. Putting in the 
originality that will make it pull is not a secret art locked up 
in the mental storerooms of a few successful writers; it is purely a 
question of study and the application of definite principles. 

A lawyer is successful only in proportion to the understand- 
ing he has of the law — ^the study he puts on his cases; a physi- 
cian's success depends upon his careful consideration of every 
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symptom and his knowledge of the effect of every drug or treat- 
ment that he may prescribe. And it is no different with cor- 
lespondents. They cannot write letters that will pulsate with 
a vital message unless they study their proposition in detail, 
visualize the individuals to whom they are writing, consider the 
language they use* the method of presenting their arguments, 
their inducements — ^there is no point from the salutation to the 
signature that is beneath consideration. You cannot write let- 
ters that pull without hard study any more than the doctor can 
cure hb patients or the lawyer win hb cases without brain work. 

So many letters are insipid because the correspondents do 
not have time or do not appreciate the necessity for taking 
time to consider the viewpoint of their readers or for studying 
out new methods of presenting their proposition. Yet the same 
respect that would be given to a salesman may be secured for 
a letter. Any one of lour attitudes will secure this attention. 
First of all, there may be a personal touch and an originality 
of thought or expression that commands immediate attention; in 
the second place, one can ma^e use of the man-tq-man appeal; 
then there is the always-forceful, never-to-be-forgotten "you" 
element; and finally, there are news items which are nearly 
always interest-getters. 

By any one of these appeals, or better, by a combination of 
appeals, a letter^ can be given an individuality, a vitality, thai 
^nll make it rise above the underbrush of ordinary business 
correspondence. 

To begin with, vapid woid^ and stereotyped expressions 
should be eliminated, for many a good message has become 
mired in stagnant language. So many correspondents, looking 
for the easiest road to travel, fall into the rut that has been 
worn wide and deep by the multitudes passing that way. The 
trouble is not the inability of writers to acquire a good style 
or express themselves forcibly; the trouble is mental inertia — 
too little analytical thought is given to the subject matter and 
too little serious effort is made to find an original approach. 

Most business letters are cold, impersonal, indifferent: "Our 
fall catalogue which is sent to you under separate cover;" 
"We take pleasure in advising you that;" "We are confident that 
our goods will give you entire satisfaction," and so on — ^hack- 
neyed expressions without end — ^no personality — no originali^ 
—no vitt^ly. 
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The correspondent who has learned how to sell goods bj 
mail uses none of these run-down-at-the-heel expressions. 
He interests the reader by direct, personal statements: '*Here 
18 the catalogue in which you are interested;** ''Satisfaction? 
Absolute! We guarantee it. We urge you not to keep one 
of our suits unless it is absolutely perfect;'* ''How did you 
find that sample of tobacco?" No great mental exertion is 
required for such introductions, yet they have a personal 
touch, and while they might be used over and over again 
they strike the reader as being original, addressed to him 
personally. 

Everyone is familiar with the conventional letter sent out 
by investment concern^: "In response to your inquiry, we take 
pleasure in sending you herewith a booklet descriptive of the 
White Cloud Investment Company." Cut and dried — there is 
nothing that jars us out of our indifference; nothing to tempt us 
to read the proposition that follows. Here is a letter that 
is certain to interest the reader because it approaches him with 

original idea: 



"Tou will reoeire a oopj of the Paoiflo Coast Gold Book 
VBdar separate oorer. Doa*t look for a literary produot beoaase 
tkat'8 not its purpose. Its object is to ciTS jou tke aotaal 
facts and specifio figures in reference to the cold-ainins 
Industry. " 



A correspondence school that has got past the stage 
where it writes, "We beg to call attention to our catalogue whidi 
is mailed under separate cover," injects originality into its 
letter in this way: 



"Take the booklet we hare mailed you and examine the 
•Ide notes on Drawing for Profit and Art Training that apply to 
jou IndiTidually and then go back orer them carefully. " 



The reader, even though he may have had nothing more 
than the most casual interest is certain to finish that letter. 

Here is the way a paper manufacturer puts convincing 
argument into his letter, making it original and personal: 



I 
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"Take the sheet of paper on whloh thle letter ie writ- 
ten and apply to it erery test you hare erer heard of for pror- 
ins quality. Ton will find it oontaine not a eincle traoe of 
wood pulp or fillers but is strong, touch, lone-fiber linen. 
Take your pen and write a few words on it. Tou will find the 
point elides so smoothly that writins is a pleasure. Then eras 
a word or two and write them again — do it twioe. three or four 
times — repeated erasures, and still you will find the ink does 
not blot or spread in the least. This prores the hard body and 
oarefully prepared finish. " 



Even if a person felt sure that this same letter went to ten- 
thousand other men, there would be an individuality about it» 
a vividness that makes the strongest kind of appeal. 

In a town in central Indiana two merchants suffered losses 
from fire. A few days later, one sent out this announcemetit 
to his customers: 



"We bee to announoe that temporary quarters hare been 
secured at 411 Main Street, where we will be glad to see you and 
will endearor to handle your orders promptly. " 



The second firm wrote to its customers: 



Dear Mr. Brown: 

Tes, it was a bad fire but it will not oripple the 
business. Our biggest asset is not the merchandise in the store 
but the good-will of our customers — something that fires cannot 
damage. 

Our store does not look attract ire. It won't until 
repairs are made and new decorations are in, but the bargains 
are certainly attractire — low prices to move the stock and make 
room for the new goods that have been ordered. Ire ry thing has 
gone on the bargain tables; some of the goods slightly damaged 
by water, but many of the suits hare nothing the matter with tham 
except a little odor of smoke that will disappear in » uouple o^ 
days. Come in and look at these goods. See the original prioe 
mark— you can have them at just one-half the amount. 

Very truly yours. 



PUTTING IN A ''PERSONAL NOTE'* 8S 

Here is originality; emphasis is laid on *'good will'* in a way 
that will strengthen this *'asset.^ The merchant put a personid 
element into the letter; gave it an original appeal that made it 
not only a clever bit of advertising, but proclaimed him a 
live-wire business man. 

Here is the letter /^ent out by a store fixture manufacturer: 



*Zf one of four salesaen should double his sales slips 
^oiiorrow you would watch to see how he did It. If he kept 
tip this pace you would he willing to double his wagee, wouldn't 
you? Bo would double his sales if he oould display all his 
coods to eTory orstomer. That's the wery thine which the Derwia 
Display Yixture does— it shows all the soods for your selesman. 
yet you don't have to pay him a higher salary." 



A merchant cannot read this letter without stopping to 
think about it* The appeal strikes home. He may have read 
a hundred advertisements of the Derwin fixture, but thb reaches 
liim because of the originality of expression, the different twist 
that is given to the argument. There are no hackneyed ex* 
pressions, no involved phrases, no unfamiliar words, no selfish 
motives^ 

And then comes the man-to-man attitude, the letter in 
which the writer wins the reader's confidence by talking about 
*'you and me.** A western firm handling building materials 
of all kinds entered the mail-order field. One cannot conceive 
a harder line of goods to sell by mail, but thb firm has suc- 
ceeded by putting this man-to-man attitude into its letters: 



*2f you oould sit at my desk for an hour— if you might 
listen a few minutes to the little intimate things that men and 
women tell me— their hopes, their plans for the home that will 
prateot their families— their little secret schemes to make 
saTOd-up money stretch out orer the building cost; if you could 
hear and sea these sides of our business you would understand 
why we giwe our oustomers more than mere quality merchandise. 
Ws plaa for you and give expert adrioe along with the material. 



There is nothing cold or distant in this letter; it does not 
aavor of a soulless corporation. It is intimate, it is so personal 
that we fed we are acquainted with the writer. We would 



^ 
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not need an introduction — and what is more, we trust him, be< 
lieve in him. Make the man feel that you and he are friends. 
Write to the average coU^e or university for a catalogue and 
it will be sent promptly with a stereotyped letter: ''We are 
pleased to comply with your request," and so forth. But a lit* 
tie school in central Iowa makes the prospective student feel a 
personal interest in the school and in its officers by thb letter: 



ICy dear Sir: 

The cataloffue was sailed to you this mornins. Ve haT« 
tried to make it oomplete and I 1)elieTe it ooTers erery impor- 
tant point. But Z wieh you could talk with me pereonally for half 
an hour--I wieh you might so orer our inetitution with me that Z 
Biffht point out to you the splendid equipment, the oonrenient 
arrangement, the attraotire rooms, the ideal surroundings and 
the homelike plaoes for room and board. 

Won't you drop me a line and let me know what you 
think ahout our eohool? Tell me what ooureee you are interested 
in and let me know if I oannot be of some pereonal aesistanoe to 
you in making your plans. 

I hope to see you about the iiiddle of September when 
our fall term opens. 

Very cordially yours, 

President. 



This letter, signed by the president of the institution, .is a 
heart-to-heart talk that induces many students to attend that 
school in preference to larger, better-equipped colleges. 

A large suit house manufacturing women's garments uses 
this paragraph in a letter in response to a request for a catalogue: 



"And now as you look through this book we wish we 
eould be pririleged to sit there with you as you turiv its pages. 
We would like to read aloud to you erery word printed on pages 
4, 5 and 6. Will you turn to thoee pages, please? Sometimee we 
think the story told there of the making of a suit is the most 
interesting thing erer written about clothes — but then, we think 
Columbia euits are the most wonderful garments in the world. " 
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The letter creates a feeling of intitniicy» of confidence in the 
writer, that no format arguments* logical reasons or special 
inducements could ever secure. 

Important, as these two attitudes are — ^the personal appeal 
and the man-to-man appeal — they can be strengthened manifold 
by making use of that other essential, the "you" element in 
letters. The mbtake of so many writers is that they think of 
their interests iii the transaction rather than the interests of 



SjT. Station Affent- 

Brotlier Railroader 2 

Aa soon as you hara told tbe fellow at the ticket win* 
dow that the noon train ia. due at twelve o'olook and satisfied 
the youns lady that her telegraa will he sent' at onoe and 0. S. *d 
the way freight and explained to the Grand Mogul at the other 
end of the wire what delayed *ea, I'd like to ohat with you 
Just a ainute. 

« It*B ahout a hook--to tell the truth, Just hetween you 
ana ne, I don't suppose it's a hit hotter hook than you could 
write yourself if you had time. I simply wrote it hecause I'm an 
'old railroad man and telegrapher myself and had time to write it* 

The title of the \>ook is "At Vinnegan's Cigar Store.* 
and the l^ero of the fourteen little stories which the hooklet 
contains is Mr Station Agent. The first story in the ho'ok, 
"How. jTinnegan Bought Himself a ^iamo*id,4l is worth the price of 
that ten-oent cigar you're smoking, and that's all the hook will 
cost you. 

I know you'll like it — I liked it myself. I'm so sure 
of it I am enclosing a ten-cent coin card for you to use in or-- 
dering it. A dime in the card and postage stamp on the letter 
will hring you the hook hy first mail. "Huff said. ** 

"73" . 

S. H. RICHARDSOH. 

P. 8. — I am enclosing another card for your night oper* 
ator. if you hare one--I'd hate to hare him feel that I had 
•lighted him. 



-*— *■ 



This letter t sent out under a one-cent stamp to 80,000 agents^ jmlled 2S,000 
replies with the money. The writer did not address them individualltf^ 
but he knew how to flag the interest of a station agerd—hy workina xn 
familiar allusions he at once found the point of contaM and made the letter 

so personal thai it pulled enormous results 
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the men to whom they are writing. It is ''we** this and "we** 
that. Yet this "we" habit is a violation of the first rule of 
business correspondence. "We are very desirous of receiving 
an order from you." Of course; the reader knows that Why 
call his attention to so evident a fact and give emphasis to the 
profit that you are going to make on the deal? To get his 
interest* show him where he will gain through this proposition 
—precious little he cares how anxious you are to make a sale. 

No other appeal is so direct, so effective, as that which is 
summed up in the words "you," "your business" "your 
profits," "your welfare." "It costs you too much to sell crockery* 
but your selling expense can be cut down by utilizing your 
space to better advantage;" "Your easiest profits are those 
you make by saving expense;" "Did you ever figure up the 
time that is wasted in your mailing department by sealing and 
stamping one letter at a time ?" — these are the letters that will 
be read through. Keep before the reader his interest. Show 
him how your proposition would benefit him. 

Thb letter was sent to lady customers by a mail-order house: 



Dtar Madam: 

Tou want a dreaa that doee not sac— that does not 
grow draggj and dowdy? Then jou want to make it of Lln«tte**tli* 
new dresa goods. 

Tou hare seen the heautiful new look and rich luster 
charm of a high-prloed fabric. You can find this same aualitj la 
Linette at only thirty-nine cents a yard, and then--just think— 
it will stay in your dress through wearing, washing and wetting, 
and you will he surprised to see how easily dresses made of It may 
bo washed and Ironed and what long serrice the material will glwa. 

Very truly yours* 



In this letter there is not the faintest suggestion of the profits 
that the writer hopes to make by the sale. A man is going to 
listen just as long as you talk about him; a woman will keep on 
reading your letter as long as you talk about her. Shout "You" 
and whisper "m^," and your letter will carry home» straight 
to the heart of the reader. 
A capitalized "YOU" is often inserted in letters to give em- 
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phasis to this attitude. Here is a ktler from . a dothing 
GODoem: 



Dear Kadaav 

R«aeBb«r thit— frh«a w makB ypuj; suit w mtkm it for 
TOTJ 4ust as aueli as If you v«r« hart In our Work rooaAand* fur- 
theraoro, vo suaraataa that It will fit TOTTjiJuot a parfaotlr as 
if you ^ouftht it of aa indiTidual tailor. Wo cuaranteo this 
perf eotioa or vo will refund your aoney at onoo without question, 
and pay the express charses both ways. 

We hsTo tried hard to aake this style-hook iatereotins 
and heautiful to you and full of adTantaco for TOV. 

Tour friends will ask "Who aade your suitt* and vs 
want you to hs proud that it is TOUR suit and that Wl aads it. 

Tours Tory truly. 



And there is yet another quality that is frequently most 
valuable to the correspondent in making his letter personal. 
It is the element of news value. News interests him especially 
when it is information about his business, his customers, his 
territory, his goods* his propositions. Not only does the news 
interest appeal to the dealer because of its practical value to 
him, but it impresses him by your ''up-to*the-minuteness*' 
and it gives a dynamic force to your letters. 

Tell a man a bit of news that affects his pocket book and 
you have his interest. Offer to save him money and he will listen 
to your every word, and clever correspondents in manufactur- 
ing and wholesale establishments are always on the alert to 
find some selling value in the news of the day. 

One correspondent finds in the opening of lake navigation 
an excuse for writing a sales letter. If the season opens unusu- 
ally early he points out to the retailer just how it may affect his 
business, and if the season opens late he gives this fact a news 
value that makes it of prime interest to the dealer. A shortage 
of some crop, a drought, a rainy season, a strike, a revolution 
or industrial disturbiances in some distant country — ^these 
factors may have a far-reaching effect on certain commodities, 
Aod the slurewd sales manager, makes it a point to tip off the 
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finn'a customers, giving them some practical advance informal 
tion that may mean many dollars to them and his letl^ 
makes the reader fed that die house has his interests at heart. 
Another news feature may be foimd in some event that caa 
be connected with the firm's product. Hereis the way a manu-^ 
facturer of stock food hitches his argument onto a bit of newsr 



"Vo doubt you !!•▼• read la your fam puper about- tlie 
Poland China that took first prisa at the lova Stata 7air last 
week. Tou vi^X ha interested to teow that this hoc was raissd 
aadfattausd on Johnson's stook food." 



This is the way a manufacturer of Window screens makes 
capital out of a new product: 



"T&row away that old, rusty, stationary fly soraea that 
you used last season. Tou won't need, it any aora haoauss you 
ean substituts an adjustable one in its plaos. 

"Bow aany times when you twisted and Jerked at the old 
stationary soreen did you wish for a really conTonient one? The 
sort of soreen you wanted is ons whioh works on rollers from 
top to bottom so that it will open and oloss as easily and ooa* 
Teniently as ths window itself. 

"That's Just ths way the Ideal soreen is mads. . It 
offers those adrantaces. It was plaoed on the market only a 
few months ago, yet it is so praotioal and oouTenient that al* 
ready we have been oompelled. to double ths capaoity of our 
factory to handle the growins busineis. 

"All the wood work is made to haraeniss with the fla* 
'^sh of your rooms. Send the measure, of your window ahd the 
eolors you want and get a soreen absolutely free for a week's 
trial. If you are not perfeotly sati»fiad at the end of that 
time that it's the most oonTenlent soreen you ever used, you 
need send no money but merely return ths soreen at oux* azpenssj 

"The Ideal soreen is new; it is imprOTsd; it is ths 
screen of tomorrow. Aro you looking for that kind?" 



The news element may have its or^in in some new feature 
some attachment or patent that is of interest to the prospecU 
A manufacturer of furniture uses this approach, effectively: 



HOW RETAILERS USE THE NEWS LETTER Sg 

"The head of my deelcning department, Mr. Conrad. ha« 
Just laid on By desk a wonderful deelgn for eonethins entirely 
new in a dining room tahle. Thie proposed table is so uniQue. 
•o new. so different from aajthing ever ieen before. I am 
having the printer strike off some rough proofs of this design* 
•r*s drawing, one of which Z am sending you under separate 
oover. • 



This letter is manifestly a *'today** product It wins atten* 
tion because it is so up to date* and a new article may possess 
the interest-<x>mpelling feature that will lead to an order. 

Then there are the letters that tell of the purchase of goods* 
A retailer puts news vidue into his letter when he writes that he 
has purchased the entire stock of the bankrupt Brown & Brown 
at thirty-eight cents On the dollar and that the goods are 
to be placed on sale the following Monday momiiig at prices 
that wiU make it a rare sales event This is putting into the let- 
ter news value that interests the customer. It is original because 
it is something that oould not have been written a week before 
and cannot be written by anyone else. 

Then there are other elements of news of wide interest-— 
the opening of a new branch office, the increase of facilities by 
the enlargement of a factory* the perfecting of goods by some 
new process of manufacture or the putting on the market of 
some new brand or line. These things may affect the dealer 
in a very material way and the newd value is played up in the 
most convincing style. The correspondent can bear down 
heavify on the better servfee that is provided or the larger line 
of commodities that is offered. Search through the catalogue 
of possibilities, and there is no other talking point that it seized 
upon more joyfully by the correspondent for a news item, an 
actual Occurrence or some new developm^Bit that enables him to 
write forceful, interest-impelling letters, fdr the item itself is 
sufficient to mterest the dealer or th6 consumer. All that 
is required of the correspondent is to make (he most of his 
opportunity, seize upon this news element and mount it in a 
setting of arguments and persuasion that will result in new 
business, more orders, greater prestige. 



Making The Form Letter 

Personal 

PART III STYLE— MAKING THB LETTER READABLE CHAPTER 11 

OVER ONE-HALP o/ M (tie form letters aeni 
out are thrown into the waste basket unopened. 
A bare one-third are partly read and discarded^ 
while only ONE-SIXTH of them — approximately 15 
per cent — are read through. This wasteful ratio 
IS principally due to the carelessness or ignorance 
of the firms thai send them out — ignorance of the 
titHe touches thai make all the difference between 
a personal and a *'form tetter.*' Yet an increase 
of a mere one per cent in the number of form letters 
that are READ means a difference of hundreds^^ 
perhaps thousands of dollars to the sender. This 
article is based on the experienjces of a house that 
sends out over a million form letters annually 

THERE are three ways by which you can deliver a mes* 
sage to one of your customers: you can see him per* 
sonally, you can tel^^ph or tdephone him, or yoo 
can write him a letter. After you have delivered the message 
you may decide you would like to deliver the same message 
to 252 other customers. 

To see each customer personally, to telegraph or telephone 
each one, or to write each a persona] letter, would prove slow 
and expensive. So you send the same letter to aU your cus* 
tomers, since you wish to tell them all the same story. 

But you do not laboriously write all these letters on the 
typewriter; instead, you print them on soom kind oi ft-d\]p& 
cating machine. 



-PERSONAL TO UCHES '* IN FORM LETIEBS 01 

But it 18 not enou^ to print Ae body of the ktter and 
•end it out, for you Imow bom your own point of view that 
the average man does not give a proposition presented to him 
in a circular letter, the same attention he gives to it when pre* 
aented by a personal appeaL And so little plans and sch^nes 
are devised to make the letler look like a personally dictated 
messa{^ not for the purpose of deceiving the reader, but to 
make your proportion more intimate. This form of preseota* 
tion is merdy a means to an end; just because a letter is du* 
plicated a thousand times does not make the proposition any 
the less applicable to the reader. It may touch his needs just 
as positively as if he were the sole recipient The reason the 
letter that one knows to be simply a circular fails to grip his 
attention, is because it fails to get close to him — it does not 
lock personaL 

So, if form letters are to escape the waste basket— if they are 
to win the prospect's attention and convince him — ^they must 
have all the ear-marks of a personally dictated communication. 
If a proposition is worth seiuling out it is worthy of a good dress 
and careful handling. 

AU the principles of making the individual letter a personal 
message hold good with the form letter, except that greater 
pains must be taken to make each letter look personal. Nothing 
should be put into the letter to a dozen <x a thousand men that 
does not apply to each one individually. 

From the mechanical standpoint, diere are five parts lo a 
letter: superscription, body of the letter, signature, enclosures 
and envelope. Lx each of these five parts there are opportunitfes 
for original touches that make letters more than mere circulars* 

The superscription and the way it is jns^ted in a form 
letter is the most important feature in making it personaL No 
semblance of a regularly dictated letter can be given unless 
the date, name and address are filled in, and if this is not done 
carefully it is far better to open your letter with *'Dear Sir/' 
and thus acknowledge that it is a circular. 

To the left, and in exact alignment with the paragraphs 
in the body of the letter, should appear the name and address 
of the reader. If this superscription appears a fraction of an 
inch to either side of the margin the fill-in is evident The 
style of type and the shade of the typewriter ribbons used in 
fiUing-in must match with absolute accuracy* This is vital 



92 SOME OF THE EAR>MARKS OF A FORM LETTER 

and vet the most common error in form letters is imperfect 
alignment and conspicuously different colors of ink. 

To secure an exact match between the filled-in name and 
address and the body of the letter, it is necessary to use ink on 
the duplicating machine which matches your typewriter ribbon. 
The ink used on the duplicating machine can be mixed to cor- 
respond with the color of the ribbons. Long experience has 
shown that violet or purple shades of ink are best for form 
letters, for these -colors are the easiest to duplicate. Black 
and blue are very difficult to handle because of the great variety 
of undertones which are put into these inks. 

Duplicating machines which print through a ribbon give vari- 
able shades and the typist la filling in must watch carefully to see 
that her typewriter ribbons match the impressions made in the 
body of the letter, especially where the form letters are printed 
several months in advance and exposed to changing conditions. 

In departments where the stenographers fill in only 
a few letters a day, a piece of a "fill-in** ribbon is attached 
to the end of the regular ribbon and used for this purpose. 

For speed and better work, typists who do nothing but 
fill in form letters, overlay their work — ^that is, before one sheet 
is taken out of the machine another is started in. A scheme 
which is slower but gives accuracy, is to work backward on the 
name and address, writing the ''Gentlemen'* or '*Dear Madam'* 
first, beginning flush wiQi the margin. The town or city is 
next written, beginning on the paragraph or established 
margin line and then the name and the date are filled in. Guides 
may be secured so that all sheets will be fed into the machine 
at one place, thus assuring an ^act margin. 

Too much emphasb cannot be laid on the necessity of doing 
this fill-in work carefully, or not at all. If letters are printed 
by means of some duplicating machine' which prints through 
a ribbon, care must be taken that the first run from the fresh 
ribbon is filled in on the typewriter with an equally fresh type- 
writer ribbon. Later when the machine ribbon is worn, giving 
a lighter impression, an older ribbon is used on the typewriters. 

Thb fill-in work is difficult, and even when done properly 
many firms adopt all kinds of little schemes to help out the 
personal appearance. Separating the superscription from the 
body of the letter so that the immediate contrast is not so great, 
accomplishes this purpose. 



MECHANICAL DETAILS OF <<FILLING IN** 



One familiar schone is tQ print Ae shaping or aaks terms 
of the company acroes the ktteihead bo that the first par» 
agraph comes beneath the printed matter and the filled-in 
superscription above. Then if th^e is a slight 



■r. L. 1. 9urU; 
10S4Bla A««.. 

lU., 



Sir: 

In rtflr to ]r»iir l«ttw *r My M V 

•sk«4 for. 

Ul that I Mk la that yam raai li» ke«k«» 
•0 loogar lattar la nacaaiary. 

CranrthlNc I eaald aay ta jraa In tkla 
lattar about Uf clwat la in ay baak. 1 
■rota avary aortf of it ao aiiaa yo« road 
it. I vtair you jbouM taka 4t as • yaraaaal 
tesaaga era* aa. 

W tellvar tfcia eiiaat to 
iprica 4aata« la Um baok. 



tkia 
iwva 



•t tba 



la la all 1 as tfiitig to aay. 



Alactad tha'chaat yaa «lah. alaplf 



a3iack it an tba anclasad past card, 
■all to aa. Proaiptly »9«n Ita racalpi 
«ba ckaf t vlll t" ta yaa -aabjact t» 



I alMll %• looklag for yo«r yaat —rij, 
Mmrj trwljr jours, 

OLD anusM OBT oomvr. 



I_ 



Mr. L. t. •artlf, 
1034 UmA^., 

t, lil. 

Sin 



Nov Tark, 
l«ly T, lilfl^ 



tlM f raa Wok yoa 



I oaeloso oltft ft 

•ska4 for to your lottor of ialy 3r4. 

AH tnot I ask ia tkat yau jraa< V>* 
•e loofor lotur la nacaasary 

Cvarythinf I cauM aay to yoa la this 
latior about ay cbaat is la ay baak.* f 
aroto ovory aortf of It so «boa you road 
it, 1 aish you aauld taka It aa a yaraoaal 
aoaaaga (roa ao. 

Tho pricos quotod you In this Wfk lacludf 
f raiskt propaid to Havonaaootf 

thla la all 1 aa s*l«>ff t* —f- *>••" to* 
bava aaloctad tba cbaat you wisb, siaply 
clMCk it oa tiio ancloaod poat card, and 
aail to aa lYoaptly upon its rocoipt 
tno <baat will ga ta you aubjoct to 
your approval 

I shall ba lookup for jfkmr foot car«. 

Vary truly yoara, 

.OLD naum CNisr compai}^. 

"►raa" 



Diet 



The wrong and right way of handling form letten. In ikefird letter the 
type cf the fiU4n doee noi match and the Unee are out of alignment 
Wide white evace atboth sidee of thedate ^'Jufy Sd!* ^lidihe town, 
**Iiaven$iDood/* caSe attention to the poorfiU-in. Theeecond letter Mwe 
the tameJiJOAne coming at the end of paraaraphe. The second letter hoe 
a date Iwe^ pereonal eignature and initiate of dictator and etenographer 
•kittle touches that Ojdd to the pereonality df the lett^ 

shades of ink it is not so apparent The same care must, how- 
ever, be taken with the ali^unent 

A similar scheme is to write the first paragraph or sentence 
in red ink. This is a somewhat expensive process, how- 
ever, for the letter must be run through the duplicating 
machine twice and skill is required to secure an exact r^;ister. 

Now that two-colored typewriter ribbons are in such gen- 
eral use the name and address and date are printed in red, 
eliminating the necessity of matching the ink of the body of 
the letter. This is an e£Pective attention-getter» but unless 
carefullj printed the impersonality is apparent 



94 SCHEMES FOR DISGUISING FORM LETTERS 

In certain kinds of communications where the more formal 
customs of social correspondence are sometimes employed, the 
letter is often opened with the salutation, **My dear Sir." 
The full name and address b then written in the lower 
kft comer, in alignment with the paragraphs of the body 
of the letter. 

Some businesses, presenting a proposition to a limited number 
of persons, write the entire firat paragraph. It is usually short 
and of course should be made pointedly personal. **TyfiD^* 
the name and address onto the form letter is another familiar 
scheme to make it more personaL 

Use of a body fill-in is always 'e£Pective. But the ri^t 
way to do this is to phrase the letter so that the name» 
or date, or word, to be inserted, comes at the beginning 
or end of the paragraph, preferably at the end. OQierwise 
the fiU-in may be too short for the space allowed and the residt 
is farcical. 

Here is an all too common mistake: 



*You Bay be sure. Vr. Hall, that thla maohiao 
Is Just as represented. " 



The advantage of having the fill-in at the end of the para- 
graph is because names vary so much in length that they seldom 
just fill the space that is left and when there is a long blank 
space, as in the sentence- given above, the scheme is anything 
but effective. 

A manufacturer of automobiles, writing old customers who 
might wbh to exchange their machines for newer models, added 
a real personal touch by filling in the serial number of each 
machine at the end of a line. Another individual touch was 
added in this way: 



"You will be interested to know that we have recently 
sold one of our machines to a near neighbor of yours. Ur. Henry 
0. Smith of Hook Creek. " 



This sentence was so phrased that the neighbor's name 
came at the end of a line and could be easily fiUed in» 



THB ^'PERSONAL MARKS" IN A LETTKB gg 

A funutuie maDnfactarcr works in a perBonal tondk bj 
cIoBixig ft pazagraph of his letter with this aentenoe: 



•Toa e«a find our Xlb«raX mttT to sMp frolght pro* 
Ipald to ^soro Park oa poc« 9 of tlio oatalocuo. * 



The name of the town and page number of Ae catalogue 
ieome at the end of the aentenoe. Another manufacturer opened 
his letter with this sentence: ^On April £» we received your 
inquiiy/* In this case, ^Qn April £/* was filled in at the 
beginning of the sentence* Both sdiemes give the ^one-man*' 
attitude. A personal touch in the bodj of the letter indicates 
an individual communication — aa it really is* 

There are four ways for making the body of the letter lock 
like a r^^arly typewritten message: it may be typewritten* 
printed on aprinting press* printed through a ribbon or printed 
by means of a stenciled waxed paper* 

Firms sending out on(y a few form letters typewrite them 
so that no effort is necessary to give an individual touch* 

But the letter printed from typewriter type by means of 
an ordinary printing press is obviously nothing more than 
an ordinary circular. Filling in the name and address by 
a ^rpewriter is absolutely useless* It is usuaUy advisable 
to print form letters by means of some duplicating propesa 
vrfiuch prints through a ribbon* 

IVhere a stencil b used, the waxed paper u put in the type* 
writer and the letter is vnritten on it vri&out a ribbon* Hera 
the stenciled letter replaces the usual type» am) the impression 
secured can seMom be detected from a t3^pewritten letter* A 
stencil can be made more quickly than type for the same letter 
can be set. Then the exact touch of the typist is reproduced 
on the duplicated letters through the stenciL No stenographer 
can write a letter without making some words heavier then 
others, the distribution of the ink is not the same throughout* 
so absolute uniformity in the printed letter is not advisable. 

In printing the body of the letter select some process which 
gives the appearance of typewriting and then match the fill-in* 
One merchant secured an effective matching of fill-in and bodjr 
by printing the form with a poorly-inked ribbon on. the dupli- 
cating madiine and then filling in the name and address with 



M FORM LETTER OR CIRCULAR? 

a typewriter ribbon that had been weQ used* While the 
genertl apdeaiance of the Iett» was marred by this scheme^ 
the imprnnon was that of a fetter written on a poor typewriter 
and it was effective. 

The business man* the ckrk and the fonDer-^everyone 
Tisited by,the postman-*is becoming more and more fcmj Kftr 
with fetters. The day baa passed when anyone is decdved 
by a cardessly handfed form fetter. Unless a firm feels justi* 
fied in spending the time and money to fill in the fetter very care* 
fully* it is mudh better to send it out frankly as a circular. 

Nor is this always a weakness, for a deyer touch can be added 
that intx^uces the personal elements. One mail-order house 
tent out a large mailing with this typewritten notice in the upp^ 
kft comer of the letterhead: 



"Tou Bust pardon m« for not f lllinc In your nuie and 
address at ths 'boginning of this Xottor. but the truth is Jt must 
cat off fifty thousand letters tonight, and X hsTs not ths 
ssosssary stenographie force to fill in the name and address on 
•ach indlTlduaX letter. * 



In spite of the. fact that each man was frankly told that 
49,999 other persons were receiving the same fetter, the appeal 
was as personal as an individuid message. Another writer 
opened his communication in this way: 



"This, letter Is. to TO0. and it Is Just as psrsonal as 
If X had sat down and pounded it off on ths typewriter myself » 
•nd X am euro that you, as a bueineee man. appreolate that this 
is a personal message to yoU. even if X am writing a hundred 
thoueand o there at the same time." 



This letter struck a popular and responsive chord, for each 
leader took it to himself as a frank, honest appeal, from a 
frank, honest business man. It was a direct personal communi* 
cation because each reader felt that although it was duplicated 
a thousand times it nevertheless contained a live message. 

But the care that some writers take to make tiie form fetter 
look personal, is the very thing that kills it. They make the 
kitter too perfect To avoid this result, leave an imperfect 



THE ERROR OF OVER-EXACTNESS W 

word, here and there» throughout the l^KxIy of the letter. Watch 
the setting up of the type to be sure the lines are not spaced 
out like a printed page. Many correspondents imitate the 
common mistakes of the typewritten letter from the mechanical 
standpoint and in the language. 

Time spent in correcting these errors with pen and ink is 
usually considered a paying investment. The tympan of the 
duplicating machine is sometimes made uneven so that the 
impression of a typewriter is still further carried out. Some 
duplicating machines advertise that their type print ^'loose'' 
for this very purpose. A favorite scheme with firms where 
letter presses are used is to blur the letter slightly after it 
has been filled in and signed. A word '*XXX*d*' out as by a 
typewriter lends an impression of the personal message* as does 
also the wrong spelling of a word, corrected by pen and ink. 

But fully as vital to the individuality of the letter is the man* 
ner in which it is closed. The signature of the form letter is a 
subject that deserves as careful consideration as the superscrip- 
tion and the body of the letter. The actual typewritten letter 
to Henry Brown is signed with pen and ink. Even where 
the name of the company also appears at the end of the let- 
ter, the personal signature in ink is desirable; And when 
you write all the Henry Browns 'on your mailing list, you 
should apply the pen-and-ink signature to every letter, lliat 
is the only effective way. 

It is not so essential that the signature should be applied 
by the writer personally. Often a girl writes the signature, 
saving the time of a busy department head. Many firms use 
a rubber facsimile stamp for applying the signature, but it is 
not as effective, for it is seldom that the stamped name does not 
stand out as a mechanical signature. One concern adds the 
name of the company at the bottom of the letter and has a 
clerk mark initials underneath with pen and ink. 

The form letter has a heavy load which carries a row of 
hieroglyphics at the bottom of the page — the "X-Y-Z,** the 
"4, 8, 6," the "Dictated WML-OR'* and the twenty and one 
other key numbers and symbols common to the form letters 
of many houses. When a man receives such a letter, he is 
impressed by the mass of tangled mechanical operations the 
message has undergone rem its face he has the story of its me* 
chajiical make-up and us virility is lost, absolutely. 



M ADDING A PERSONAL POSTSCRIPT 

Tlieii conaider the various notes, stamped in a franklj 
mechaniral maimer at the bottom of the letter, sudi as, *'D]o» 
tatod, but not read,** '"Signed in the absence of Mr. So-and* 
So.** To the average man who finds one of these notes on the 
letter, there is the impression of a. slap in the face. He does 
not like to be reminded that he may converse vnth tiie stenog> 
lapher in the absence 4)f the president Vihta a letter says 
.'Not read** he feeb that the message vms not of sufficient 
Importance to warrant the perscMial attention of the writer. 
Eliminate aUsuch notes from the form letter. 

SometioQies.& po8tKrq>t ma/ suggest a note of personality. 
For instance, one firm writes underneath the signature: **Ivrant 
joa to look especially at the new model on page 87 of the 
catakgue.** Tliis is effective if done with pen and ink, but if 
printed or stamped, it gives no additional tone of individuality 
to the letter. One manufacturer had a postscript written on 
an extra slip of paper which he pasted to the comer of the sheet. 

AnotV^* concern writes out on a piece of white paper the 
blue-penciled postscript: *T1I send you this three-tool garden 
kit free (express prepaid) if. your order for the patent roller 
reaches me before the 5th.** This is made into a zinc etching 
and printed in blue so perfectly that the postscript appears 
to have been applied with a blue penciL 

Still another postscript scheme is to write the form letter 
so that it just fills the fiiA p&ge, then to dictate and s^ a para* 
graph for a second page — a most effective plan. 

Then you must consider the enclosure that often goes with 
the letter. . This frequently stamps it a circular. If you are 
offering a special discount or introductory sale price, for in* 
stance, it would be ridiculous to say in your letter, *Thi3 
is a special price I am quoting to you,** when the reader 
finds the same price printed on the circular. Print the regular 
price, and then blot out the figures with a rubber sta. j^ and in* 
sert ihe special price with pen and ink, or with a stamp. 

If you offer a special discount it is best to say so frankly: 



"Z «B Baking this •peoial dlsoount to a ssleotsd list 
•f a f«v of our old friends. And in order that you aay b« sura of 
this dlsoount Z aa snolosinc the discount card vhloh will en- 
title 70tt to the speoial prloes.* 



HOW ONE FIRM VARIES ITS STATIONERY 
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MAKING REFERENCES TO ENCLOSURES 101 

The discount card should be filled-in with the name of the 
person written and stamped with a 3erial numbering machine. 
The date the special offer expires should also be stamped on 
the circular. In making a special offer to a ''limited number of 
persons," the enclosure describing it and the return order blank 
shpuld not be too elaborate or carefully prepared. It is more 
effective to make them inexpensive and give a careless appear- 
ance. Aim to cany the impression that with a himdred or so 
you could not afford to do it better. 

Do not let an opportunity pass to give the enclosure the'same 
personal touch that you aim at in the letter. Some houses 
even sign the reader's name to the card. A pencil or pen mark 
over some particular feature of the enclosure is another way to 
suggest personal attention. 

Refer to the enclosure in a way that indicates individual 
attention. A correspondence school takes off the weight of the 
overload of enclosures by inserting this paragraph: 



"So in order that you may properly understand our prop« 
oaitloil Z am enoloslns these olroulars and application blanks. 
It is impossible to tell one whole story in a. single letter, or 
even a series of letters. To make them perfectly plain I have' 
aslcad my ^tenosrapher to number them with a pen. and I will 
refer to them in this letter in that order. " 



A manufacturer who has succeeded in the mail-order busi- 
ness turns down a page in his catalogue, and refers to it 
in this way: 



"I have turned down the comer of a pase -- 39 — in my 
catalogue that I particularly want you to read. On this page 
you will find pictured and described the best value in a single- 
seated carriage ever offered to the public. Turn to this 
page now and see if you can afford not to investigate this propo« 
•ition further. " 



A successful campaign prepared by a wholesale house 
consisted simply of a letter and a cheap-looking yellow circular, 
across the tc^ of which had been printed with a typewriter 
duplicating machine this heading: 



log SCHEMES FOB ATTRACTING ATTENTION 

"Thttr* is no tlJi« to proparo an •lal>orato oiroular' 
tho tlBO limit aot on this of for io too ohort." 



This idea was furdier strengthened by additional typewrit- 
ten notes on the top and sides of the circidar. The special 
offer and order blank appeared in ^^writer type on the back 
of the circular. 

Another scheme which pulled results for a tailor was this 
typewritten postscript: 



"Tho onolosod is a oiroular lottor. If Z sont it to 
you without this porsonal noto, Z foar you would bo too busy to 
CiTO it tho attontion it dosorTos. So Z ask you now— in Justioo 
to your intorosts — to road this oiroular as oarofully as if Z 
had put tho wholo thins in a porsonal lottor to you. " 



It is an easy matter to enclose a few typewritten names, so 
a paper manufacturer says in his answer to an inquiry: 



"Z*m sondinc you a list of tho printors in your im- 
Bodiats Tiolnity from whom you oan soouro our bond papors. " 



A land concern refers to an enclosed list in this way: 



"So you oan inTostisato for yoursolf Just what our 
proposition will do for you. Z aa harins ay stonosraphor aako up 
a list of a few purohasors in your Tioinity from whoa you oan 
ours first hand facts." 



Another concern typewrites the note 'Tersonal Matter'* 
on the enclosed return envelope to give added individuality 
to it. Thus the return envelope contributes to the general 
impression of the one-man message. But whether it is the super- 
scription, the body of the letter, the closing or the enclosure, 
there is one general principle that must be followed: first con- 
sider how you would handle the individual letter, then make 
the form letter similar. Make the form letter talk as though 
it were intended for one man. Keep this rule in mind and your 
form letters will pull. 



Making Letterheads and En- 
velopes Distinctive 

PART IV THE DRESS OF A BUSINESS LETTER CHAPTER 1> 

THE DRESS of a business letter reflects the char- 
acter and the standing of a house no less than the 
dress of its personal representative. The qvxjlily 
of the paper f the hind of printing or engravinOy 
ike mechanical make-up — all these things contrw- 
ute to the IMPRESSION a letter Tnakes upon the 
recipient even before the message is read. Many 
letters come to nothing because their dress is un- 
attractive, cheap, slovenly; and so progressive busi- 
ness men are learning to select their stationery with 
care to insure for it both tone and dignity. The 
kind of paper to select — the size, the tint and 
the quality — is described and explained in the 

following chapter 

THE first impression created by a business letter is based 
upon its outward appearance — upon its mechanical 
make-up, the quality of its paper, the graxle of its printing 
or engraving; upon the superficial quahties that are apparent 
at a glance. 

The externals do not necessarily reflect the quality of 
the message within the letter. But the experienced business 
man, who is trained to make hb estimate quickly, gets an 
impression of some kind — good, bad or indifferent — of every 
letter that comes before him, even before a word of that letter 
is read. 

In other words, the general appearance of the letter is the 
first appeal that iit makes to the average man. The nearer 
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that appearance conforms to the appearance of the letters from 
reputable concerns with which he is familiar, the more favorably 
he is impressed with it The farther its appearance departs 
from the established and approved standaids, the more forci- 
bly will that letter force itself upon his attention. But 
whether the recipient is favorably or unfavorably impressed by 
this prominence depends upon the skill and ingenuity with which 
the letter is made up mechanically. 

Generally speaking, business correspondence paper may be 
classified as follows; 

First: The conventional stationery, that conforms to the 
established rules and the principal variation of which is in the 
quality of its paper and printing. 

Second: The individtudistic stationery, that departs from 
the usual styles and is good to the extent that it meets the un- 
usual requirements for which it is designed. 

Third: The eccentric stationery, which is usually merely 
a fanciful violation of the conventions for the purpose of 
being conspicuous. 

Of these three t3rpes of business stationery, the first lis essen- 
tially practical and sane; the second is forceful if it does not 
violate the fundamental rules of color and design, and if it has 
a peculiarly apt application; while the third is cdmost invariably 
in as poor taste as eccentricity in dress. 

The first consideration in the preparation of business sta- 
tionery is the paper, or "stock." 

The quality of this ''stock," like the quality of material of a 
suit of clothes, largely determines the taste, if not the resources 
of the owner. Important messages may be written on cheap 
stationery; big men with big plans are sometimes clad in shoddy 
garments. But ninety-nine out of a hundred are not, and the 
hundredth man, who does not conform to the accepted order 
of things, is taking an unnecessary business risk of being wrongly 
classified. After a man has delivered his message, the qualify 
of his clothes is not an important item. After a letter has been 
read, the quality of its paper is insignificant. But as the man 
18 seen before he is heard, and the letter before it is read, it is 
good business to make both dress and stationery conform to 
approved styles. 

For instance, the average financial institution, such as a 
bank or trust company, takes every precaution to create an 
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impression of strength and security. The heavy architecture 
of its building, the massive steel bars, its uniformed attendants 
the richness of its furmshings» all tend to insure a sense of 
reliability. Does it use cheap stationery? On the contrary, 
it uses rich, heavy bond. The quality of its paper conforms 
to the dignity and wealth of the institution; indeed, so long has 
the public been trained to expect good letter paper from such 
concerns that it would be apt to mistrust, perhaps unconsciously* 
the house that resorted to cheap grades of stationery which is 
almost invariably associated wiUi cheap concerns or with mere 
form letters issued in large quantities. 

Stationery should be representative of the business from 
which it comes. The impression created by a well-dressed 
man, as well as of a well-dressed letter, is seldom analyzed; 
the first glance is generally sufficient to establish that impression. 
A letter soliciting an investment of money, if printed on cheap 
stock, may create such a tawdry impression as to be discarded 
instantly by the average business man, although the letter may 
come from an entirely reliable house and contain an excel- 
lent business proposition on good, substantial paper. For 
this reason, the letter that departs from the usual stand- 
ards must assume unnecessary risks of being thrown away 
unread. 

To discriminate at a glance between important and inconse* 
quential business letters, is what most men have been trained 
to do. It is not exaggeration to claim that the success of many 
business letters often depends upon the paper. The difference 
between the letter of an obscure country merchant or lawyer* 
and that of his well-known correspondent in the city, lies often 
in its mechanical appearance. The one, who is not trained to 
observe what he considers trifling items, uses paper that is 
cheap and easily available; the other, experienced in the details 
that tend to increase the dignity of the house« selects his sta- 
tionery with care from a wider assortment. Ninetv-nine times 
out of a hundred the two letters may be icientified at a distance. 
The message of one letter may be just as important as the other; 
but one is properly and the other is improperly "clothed." 

What the firm thinks about business stationery is not so 
important as what the recipients think. Do not buy good 
stock because it pleases the "house," but because it influences 
the man to whom the house writes. First impressions are 
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usually ftroDgest and the first impression produced by a letter 
comes from the paper upon which it is writteiu 

Some men seem to feel superior to creating a good impression. 
They do not want to stoop so low as to go to the b^t hoteL 
They will not buy a hat or an umbrella that can help them get 
business. Their general idea ia to bang their way into Uie 
market and succeed in their shirt sleeves, as it were, and on the 
strength of the goods. Of course, if a man has time to succeed 
in his shirt sleeves, there is no objection to it The idea of 
having as one's address the best hotel, or in writing one's business 
on the best paper, is not that a man could not succeed in his 
shirt sleeves, if he set out to, but that he has not time. He gets 
little things out of the way and proceeds to business. 

The quality of the paper must.be largely influenced by the 
purpose, as well as by the quantify of the letters to be written. 
A firm that sends out hundreds of thousands of form letters to 
sell a small retail article in the rural districts, will not use an 
expensive stock; it will use a cheaper quality of paper. If the 
form letter goes to business or professional men in tiie city, the 
quahty of the paper will be determined accordingly. In every 
instance, stock should be selected which will meet the ex- 
pectations of the recipient. 

The fact that the recipient knows a form letter as such, 
largely nullifies its influence. A business man who sends out a 
la^ number of form letters a year claims that when he gets a 
reply beginning, **In response to your form letter," he knows 
that the effect of that letter is absolutely lost on a large per- 
centage of this list who seldom or never bother to read such 
communications. And one of the distinguishing marks of such 
a letter is the poor quality of its paper. 

Different grades of stationery may be usied for the various 
departments. For inter-house or inter-department correspon- 
dence, an inexpensive paper is desirable. For many purposes, 
indeed, a low-priced stock is entirely permissible. But the 
higher the quahty of paper, the more exclusive and personal 
that letter becomes, until, in the cases of executive heads of 
corporations, the stock used is of the best One well-known 
corporation regularly uses six different grades of paper for its 
letters; one grade is engraved upon a thin bond of excellent 
qualify and used by the president of the company when writing 
in his offbial capacify; another grade is engraved upon a good 
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quality of linen paper and is used by the other officers^ sales 
managers and hf»ds of office departments when writing official 
letters to outside parties; when writing to officers or employees 
of their own concern, the same letterhead, lithographed on a less 
expensive grade of paper, is used. A fourth ^ade of bond 
paper is used by officers and department heads for their semi- 
official correspondence. The sixth grade is used only for 
personal letters of a social nature; it b of a high quality of linen 
stock, tinted. Thus, the size, shape and quality of the paper 
and letterhead in each instance is made to conform to the best 
business and social usages. 

For business correspondence, custom allows but little leeway 
in the choice of paper. For print shops, advertising concerns, 
ink manufacturers, engravers, or paper manufacturers, stationery 
offers an opportunity to exploit their taste or products in an 
effective and legitimate manner. For most houses, however, a 
plain bond» linen, or the vellums and hand-made papers that are 
coming into favor, furnish the best letter paper. 

Colors on correspondence paper are seldom used to good 
effect; the results are frequently glaring and cheap. When in 
doubt as to what tint to use in the paper stock, use white. \^ ch 
is always in good taste. Tinted stock is occasionally use? to 
good advantage as a ''firm color.'' In such cases all the cor- 
respondence of that house has a uniform tint, which thus acquires 
an advertising value in attracting attention to itself among a 
mass of other letters. Aside from this occasional and often 
doubtful advertising value, tinted stock tends toward the eccen- 
tric except in the cases of paper dealers, publishers, or printers 
who have a purpose in displaying typographical effects. 

Many concerns use paper of various tints, each of which 
identifies the particular department from which it comes. Thus, 
white paper may mark the letters from the executive depart- 
ment, blue from the selling department, and brown from the 
manufacturing department. But, even in such cases, the colors 
are used ordinarily only for inter-house or inter-department 
communications. 

The sheet should be of standard size; that is the letter 

ahftftt ahni^M }^ fnlHftH tn fif oYny»tly intn the envelope that 

is used. 

Only such paper stock should be s elected as can h old Jnk 
readily. Never select a stock that is not entirely serviceable 
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on a typewritiDg machine. Never sacrifice the practical to the 
eccentric in business stationery. 

An inferior quality of stationery is sometimes accepted by 
the shrewd observer either as a deliberate act to economize or 
as an indication of poor taste or indifference. A man who gets 
an estimate, for example, written on cheap paper, may be led 
to believe that the man who skimps on letter paper is apt to 
skimp on his work. So long as the paper represents the sender, 
just so long will the sender be judged by it. 

From a semi-business or social standpoint, stationery often 
plays an important role; many instances are recorded where a 
man's private note paper has been the means of eliminating his 
name froia select, social lists. The lady who, in writing to an 
emplojmient office for a butler, used her private stationery with 
the remark, ''that is one more way of giving them to understand 
what- sort of a batler I want,'' knew the effect produced by 
proper letter paper. 

In other words, the stationery of a* business house — the size» 
the proportions, the tint, the quality of its correspondence 
paper — offers the first of the several opportunities for the cor- 
respondent to put the recipient into a receptive state of mind 
toward the communication. It is an item that the shrewd 
correspondent does not ignore, because it offers him an oppor- 
tunity — and the first opportunity — to score. 



The Typographical Make-Up 

Of Business Letters 

PART IV THE DRESS OF A BUSINESS LETTER CHAPTER 18 

ALL BUSINESS houses recognize the necessity 
for having printed letterheads and envelopes^ but 
the variety of designs and styles are infinite. 
Nothing, not even the paper, affords such an in- 
dex to the character of the individual or firm as 
the typogra'phy of the envelope and letterhead. 
An impression, favorable or otherwise, is created 
BEFORE THE LETTER IS READ. This chapter describes 
the methods of printing, engraving and litho- 
graphing; the advantages of each process, and 
the difference in prices; the proper placing of 
date, name and address, the width of margins, 
spacing between lines — little points tJud contribute 
to the appearance of the letter and give it tone 

THE feature of a business letter that invariably commands 
the first conscious attention of the recipient is the name 
—printed or written — of the firm or individual from 
whom the letter comes. 

Except when the correspondent intentionally omits this 
information for the purpose of inducing the recipient to 
notice a circular letter that he might otherwise ignore, the name 
and address of the sender is printed on the envelope. 

This is done for two reasons: it brings the name of the 
correspondent before the recipient immediately upon receipt of 
the letter; it tends to secure favorable attention, and it enables 
the post office authorities to return letters to the senders in 
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case of non-deliverj because of lemoTals, death, wrong ad- 
dress or other causes. 

In either case, the interests of the correspondent are best 
served by printing this information in the' upper left comer 
of the face of the envelope. It is this side of the envelope 
that bears the address and the stamp, and consequently the only 
side, under ordinary circumstances, that receives attention from 
either the postal officials or the recipient When the sender's 
name is printed in this position, it is brought prominently to 
the attention of the recipient as the letter is placed before him. 
But even a more practical reason for putting this data in the up- 
per left comer is that such a location on the envelope permits 
the post office rubber stamp, **Retum to Sender^*' to be affixed, 
in case of need, without the confusion and annoyance that is 
caused when this address is printed on the back of the envelope, 
as is sometimes done. 

As a rule, the printed matter that appears on the envelope 
should consist merely of the name and address of the sender 
in plain, legible lettrsn. 

In no case should the address be ambiguous. However 
many branch offices the firm may have, the use of more than . 
one address on the envelope is apt to be confusing and may 
result in a communication's being returned to an office other than 
that from which it comes. To avoid this, only one address 
should be printed on the envelope, and that should be the 
address to which the correspondence is to be returned by the 

?)sta] authorities in case of non-delivery to the addressee, 
he trade mark or other similar distinctive imprint of a firm may 
properly be used on the envelope, but only in cases where 
it will not tend to confuse or crowd the essential wording. The 
name of the person to whom the letter is to be returned is of 
considerable more practical value to the postman than a unique 
design with which the envelope may be adorned. 

The letterhead offers wider opportunities for an array of 
data. Pictures of offices, buildings and factories, trade marks, 
lists of branch offices, cable codes and the names of officers and 
executive heads may be used, but too much reading matter 
leads to confusion. The tendency today is toward simplicity. 
The name and address of the firm, and the particular department 
or branch office from which the eommunication comes, is re- 
garded as sufficient by many houses. The day of the letter 
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head gay with birds-eye yiews of the plant and much estraneoui 
information seems to be passing, and money that was once 
sp^it in elaborate designs and plates is now put into the 
**qualify** of the letter paper — ^and quality is usually marked 
by dignified simplicity and directness. 

Letterheads may be mechanically produced by several dif- 
ferent processes that range widely in costs. The principal 
methods of printing letterheads are: 

First: From ^rpe. 

Second: From zinc or half-tone plates made from draw- 
ings — generally designated as ^'photo-engraving^'. 

Third: FVom plates engraved on copper or steeL 

Fourth: From lithograph plates, engraved on stone. 

Fifth: From photogravure or similar engraved plates. 

Grenerally speaking, letterheads printed from type are the 
cheapest The costs of type composition for an ordinary let* 
terhead will vary from fifty cents to four or five dollars, de- 
pendent upon ttie amount of work. The printing ranges in 
cost from one dollar a thousand sheets for one color to sev- 
eral times that amount, dependent upon the qualify of ink 
and paper, and upon local conditions. Many concerns are 
discarding letterheads printed from type, as more individuality 
can be shown in some form of engraved or lithographed work. 

Good results may often be secured from 'line cuts ' or 
sine plates — ^which cost from five to ten cents a square inch, 
with a minimum charge ranging from fifty cents to a dollar- 
made from pen-and-ink drawings. G^ood and distinctive 
lettering may often be secured in this way, where type matter 
does not offer the same opportunities. The cost of printing 
from zinc plates is practicidly the same as the cost of printing 
from type. If the drawings are made in water color, *wash 
or oil, or if they contain fine crayon or pencil shadings, the re- 
productions must be made from half-tone plates. These cost 
from twelve cents to twenty cents a square inch, with a mini- 
mum rate that usually is equivalent to the cost of ten square 
inches. Half-tones, however, can be printed only on an enamel or 
other smooth-surface paper, and cannot be used satisfactorily 
on a rough-surface paper as can zinc plates. 

Copper or steel engravings are made from designs furnished 
either by the engraver or by some other designer. For simple 
engraved lettering such as is customarily used on business 
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stationery, the cost of a cr*pper plate is about ten cents a letter. 
For elaborate designs the costs increase proportionately. Steel 
plates, which are more durable, cost about sixty per cent 
more. Printing from such plates is considerably more expensive 
than the two processes previously described. Engraved letter- 
heads cost from six dollars upward a thousand for the printing, 
while the envelopes cost approximately two dollars and fifty 
cents a thousand. The envelopes are usually printed from 
steel dies, which cost about ten cents a letter. 

For large orders of stationery, exceeding 20,000 sheets, 
lithography offers economies in price and other advantages that 
render it more practical than metal engraving. The design 
is engraved upon stone and printed from the stone block. 
While the initud costs of lithography are high, ranging from 
$125.00 to $100.00 for the engraving (with an average cost of 
about $50.00), the price of printing is so moderate as to make 
this form of production popular among extensive users of busi- 
ness paper. Lithography gives a smooth, uniform and per- 
manent impression on die paper, and permits of an indeterminate 
**run." The cost of printing from lithographic plates is 
practically the same as from steel or copper plates. The 
savings effected in large orders is in the cost of the plates, 
for copper and steel must be renewed as they become 
worn down. 

The photogravure process is costly both in the plate-making 
and in the printing. While it gives a rich and uniform impres- 
sion on the letter paper, and is highly valuable for reproducing 
pictures and ornate designs, it is adaptable only for special pur- 
poses and is not generally regarded as suitable for commercial 
work. A photogravure plate costs from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar and twenty-five cents a square inch, or about 
$12.00 to $50.00 for a letterhead. The printing costs about the 
same as for other engraved stationery. With other processes, 
somewhat similar in the market, this method of printing 
letterheads has not yet won extensive favor. 

It b now almost universally recognized that a letter should 
be written on one side of the sheet only. 

A copy should be kept of every communication that leaves the 
office. Either a carbon copy may be made at the time the letter 
is written — six good copies can be made simultaneously on the 
average typewriter, although one is usually sufficient — or a let- 
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ter-press copy can be made from the sheet after it is signed. 
Botli forms have been ac(5epted by the courts as legal copies 
of correspondence. 

Such copies are usually filed alphabetically either by the 
name of the company or individiial to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed. 

Letter-press copies must necessarily be filed chrono- 
logically, even when separate books for each letter of the alpha- 
bet are maintained. In either case the search through the files 
for a letter copy is facilitated by placing the name, address and 
date of a letter at the top. 

For the same reason the date of a letter should be placed in 
the upper right comer of the page; the recipient must know 
when ihe communication is sent; it may have a bearing on 
other communications. The name and address of the addr^see, 
similar to the address on the envelope, should in all cases be 
placed, as the formal salutation, in the upper left comer of the 
sheet, whether the correspondent be greeted ''Dear Sir" or 
''Gentlemen.'* Not only does this establish at once the exact 
individual for whom the communication is intended but it 
facilitates the filing of the correspondence, both by the recipient 
and by the sender. 

The margins of a business letter, owing to the limitations of 
ihe typewriter, are usually variable. The space occupied by 
the letterhead must, of course, determine the margin at the top 
of the sheet. Theoretically, the margins at the left and right 
should be exactly the same size; practically, however, the type- 
writer lines will vary in length and cause an uneven edge on 
the right side. In printing, the use of many-sized spaces not 
only between words but at times, between the letters themselves 
rectifies these variations, but the typewriter does not permit this. 
The more even the right margin is and the more uniform it 
is to the left margin, the better the effect. The margins 
should be about one and a half inches in width. The margin 
at the bottom should not be less than the side margins. 
Should it be smaller, the page will appear cramped for space 
a« tjie reading matter will be really running over into the 
margin — a tjrpographical defect that is as noticeable on type- 
written as on printed pages. 

The spacing between the lines and between the paragraphs 
of a business letter may vary to suit the tastes of the individual. 
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although coDsideratioiis of a practical nature tend to establish 
a few general principles. 

Botih for purposes of convenience and of economy, a letter 
should be as compact as possible, both in words and in mechani- 
cal production. It should not take up two sheets if the mes- 
sage can be written on one without undue crowding. Hence 
most business letters are single spaced; that is, only one 
space on the typewriter separates the lines. Even when 
a letter is short, it is advisable for purposes of uniformity, 
to use single spaces only. 

The first line of each paragraph is usually indented from five 
to fifteen points on the machine. Each business house should 
establish exactly what this indentation shall be in order to 
secure uniformity in its correspondence. Instead of indenting 
the first line, some concerns designate the paragraphs merely by 
separating them by double spacings, beginning the first line 
flush with the left margin. The best practice, however, seems 
to embody both of these methods, but the average business let- 
ter usually has its paragraphs separated by double spacing 
and indenting the first line. 

The address on the envelope, to which the salutation at the 
top of the letter should .correspond, either exactly or in slightly 
condensed form, may be properly typewritten in various ways. 
The style that is most observed, however, and which has ike 
stamp of general approval, provides for an indentation of about 
five points on each line of tiie address* 

Between the lines the spacings may be either single or 
double but the latter is preferable. Greater spacing tends to 
separate the address too much to allow it to be read quickly. 

Another approved, though less popular form of address 
does not indent the lines at all. 

Any radical departure from these forms should be made 
cautiously, especially if the various items of the address are 
separated from each other. 

The address, like a paragraph, is generally read as a unit — 
as a single, distinct idea. The closer the address conforms to 
the generally accepted forms, the more readily are the envelopes 
handled by the postoffice and the less danger of delay. 



Getting a UNIFORM Policy and 
Quality in Letters 

FART IV THE DRESS OF A BUSINESS LETTER CHAPTER U 

EVERY CORRESPONDENT naturally re- 
flects his ovm persoruditt/ in his letters. His dis- 
tinguishing characteristics 9 goody bad and indiffer- 
enty inevitably tend to find expression in his 
correspondence — ^UNLESS THOSE TENDENCIES ABE 
Guided. That is exactly what the modem busi- 
ness house does. It directs the work of its corre- 
spondents by means of general and specific rules 
<w well as by instruction in the poRcies of the 
house until auofits letters are uniform in quality 
and bear the stamp of a consistent personality — 
the persarJUy of "the fumse- 



A NUMBER of years ago» the president of a company 
manufacturing carriages felt that he was not getting 
adequate results for Uie money he was spending in the 
mail sales department One d^y he called a meeting of all his 
correspondents and asked each man what arguments he used in 
writing to prospects. He discovered that eight correspondents 
were using eight different lines of talk. One emphasized this 
feature of the carriage, a second based his argument on another 
feature, and no two correspondents were reaching prospects 
from the same angle or making use of the same arguments. 

*'Here are eight different approaches/' said ttie president. 
''It is certain that one of these must be more effective than the 
other seven. They can't all be best. It is up to us to test them 
out and determine which one is best and then we will all use it." 

iiff 
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When the proposition was presented in this way, it was so 
elementary that everyone wondered why it had not been thought 
of before. A series of tests followed with the different argu- 
ments and presentations and by a process of elimination the 
company proved conclusively which was the strongest approach. 
Then all of the correspondents used it in the first letter and the 
second strongest argument was used in the second letter, and 
so on through the follow-up. It was no longer left for each 
man to develop his arguments and his selling talk according 
to his own ideas. Through tests, consultation and discussion, 
every point was considered and all the correspondence was 
on the same level. 

By adopting a uniform policy the efficiency of the sales de- 
partment was increased, the quality of the letters was raised and 
the work was handled more expeditiously and more economically. 

One cannot write to all his customers and prospects; that 
is why it is necessary to have correspondents in the various 
departments. It is an easy matter to adopt rules and establish 
policies that will make their letters of a much higher standard 
and give them greater efficiency than if each went his own way 
without rule or regulation to guide him. Every correspondent 
represents the house in a dignified maimer and handles the 
subjects intrusted to his care in a way that will reflect the best 
thought and the most successful methods of the house. Not 
everyone can be developed into a master correspondent but it 
is possible to establish a policy and enforce rules that will give 
quality and at least a fair measure of salesmanship to all letters. 

Many businesses have grown so rapidly and the heads have 
been so absorbed in the problems of production and extending 
markets that httie time or thought has been given to the work 
of the correspondents. And so it happens that in many concerns 
the correspondence is handled according to the whims, the 
theories and the personality of the various men who are in 
charge of the different departments. But there are other con- 
cerns that have recognized the desirability of giving individuality 
to all the mail that bears a house message. They have found 
that the quality can be keyed up and the letters, even though 
they may be written in a dozen different departments, all have 
the family resemblance and bear evidence of good parentage. 

And it may be certain that when all the letters from a blouse 
faupart this tone, this atmosphere of quality and distinction, it is 
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not because of chance. It is not because the correspondents all 
happen to use a simUar policy. Such letters imply a deliberate, 
persistent, intelligent effort to keep the correspondence from 
falling below a fixed level. Such a policy represents one of the 
finer products of the process of systematically developing aU the 
factors in modem business — ^the stamping of a strong individ* 
uality upon all of the correspondence of a large organization. 

To secure this uniformity in policy and in quality, it is 
necessary to adopt a set of clear, comprehensive rules and to 
impress upon the correspondents the full significance of the 
standing, the character and the traditions of the house. 

There are certain tendencies on the part of some correspon- 
dents that can be overcome by a general rule. For instance, 
there are the correspondents who try to be funny in their letters. 
Attempts at humor should be forbidden for the day has gone 
when the salesman can get orders by telling a funny story. 
Another correspondent may deal too largely in technicalities in 
his letters, using words and phrases that are not understood. 

Then there is the correspondent who has an air of superiority 
in his letters and writes with impudence and his letters suggest 
a condescension on his part to explain a proposition; or the 
complaint department may have a man who grants an allow- 
ance or makes an adjustment but puts a sting into his letter 
that makes the reader wish he had never patronized the house. 
All such tendencies may be eradicated by a set of rules giving 
specific instruction on how to handle every point that comes up 
and the attitude that is to be assumed in answering complaints, 
collecting accoimts, making sales, and so forth. 

And in order to have the letters reflect the house, rules have 
been adopted in some cases that cover every conceivable point 
from a broad policy in handling arguments to a specific rule 
r^;arding the use of commas. 

For instance, it is no longer left to the discretion of the 
correspondent to start his letter "John Smith." A rule provides 
that aU letters shall begin "Mr. John Smith." For the sake of 
dignity, a western mail-order house decided to use "Dear Sir" 
and "Dear Madam" in the first three letters that wt.nt to a 
customer. But on the third and succeeding letters this house 
uses the salutation "Dear Mr. Smith" or "Dear Mrs. Smith." 

This is a matter of policy, a rule that will keep the letters up 
to a fixed standard. 
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Page from One Finn's Book of Rules : 

In a long letter^ or where two or more subjects are treated^ each 
subject must be introduced vmh an appropriate subhead. 

All letters^ long or short, must carry a general subject head be- 
tween the address and the first paragraph. This general head 
and the subheads must be in capitals, underscored with a single 
line, and as nearly as possible in the middle of the sheet from 
right to left. 

Carefully avoid even the appearance qf sarcasm. 

Be wary of adjectives, parHctUarly superlatives, **Very** 
** great,** **tremendo%u,** ^* excellent,** etc,, have marred m^my an 
otherwise strong phrase and have propped needlessly many a good 
word, aU-suffictent of itself. 

Never use the first personal pronoun "I** when writing as 
Blank Company, "We** is the proper pronoun. Where a per- 
sonal reference is necessary, "the writer** m^xy be used; but even 
this should be avoided wherever possible, 

Don*tforaet that certain smaU words are in the language for 
a purpose, *Andf** "a,** "the,** are important, and their elimi- 
nation often m>akes a letter bcdd, curt, and distinctly inelegant, 

CarefuUy avoid such words and stock phrases as "beg to 
acknowledge,** "beg to inquire,** "beg to advise,** etc. Do not 
"beg** ataU, ^^ 

Do not say "kindlif* for "please,** 

Do not say "Enclosed herewith.** Herewith is superfluous. 

Do not "reply** to a letter; "answer** it. You answer a letter 
and reply to an argument. 

In detenniniiig a uniformity in policy and quality, the rules 
may be grouped in three classes: those which determine the 
attitude of the writer; those that relate to the handling of subject 
matter; and then there are specific rules, such as tiie style of 
paper, the salutation, the subscription, signature, and so forth. 

The attitude and policy of the house must be determined 
according to the nature of the business and the ideas of the 
management. The same rules will not apply to all houses but 
this does not lessen the desirability of an established policy. 
For Instance, one large corporation, selling entirely to dealers 
and to large contractors, forbids the use of the first person 
singular. Under no consideration is the correspondent per- 
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mitted to say '*I*'. And if a personal reference is absolutely 
necessary, he must refer to "the writer". The rule is to say 
*'we" and the correspondents are urged to avoid this personal 
pronoun, using the name of the company, as, "It has always 
been the practice of the Workwell Company," and so on. 

Most mail-order houses, on the other hand, get just as far 
away from this formal attitude as possible. Here it is the 
policy to get up close to the reader by a "you-and-me*' attitude. 
Some mul-order houses have letters written in the name of the 
company, signed by the writer as department manager, sales 
manager, or other officer. Then there are other houses that 
omit Sie company name entirely in order to get away from the 
"soulless corporation" idea as much as possible, and letters 
to a customer are always signed by the same individual to get 
a personal relationship that is considered a most valuable asset. 
This does not mean merely the matter of the signature, but the 
entire attitude of the letter. "Address your reply to me per- 
sonally" is the spirit of these firms — a policy that has been 
adopted after tests have demonstrated that it is the one appeal 
most efiFective with the average mail-order customer. 

A large concern aims to make its points stand out more 
clearly by having the arguments presented in a one, two, three 
order, and each paragraph is introduced with a subject printed 
in capitals at the beginning of the first line, such as Location^ 
TermSf OuararUee, This company, dealing in lands, usually 
finds it necessary to write rather lengthy letters and the subject 
heads serv^ as guide-posts and tend to concentrate attention. 

One firm has barred aU superlative adjectives, not merely to 
guard against exaggeration but because the superlative degree 
lacks conviction. The statement that **This is the best collar 
ever made" is not believed, but to say that it is a "fine" 
collar or a "good" collar for it is five-ply, and so forth, rings 
true. It is a better selling talk and so the superlative is 
not permitted. 

Then there are other general policies that concerns have 
adopted, such as a rule ti^t the price of articles cannot be 
mentioned in a letter. A printed enclosure gives this informa- 
tion and reference may be made to it, but the dollar mark does 
not appear in the letter itself. This policy has been adopted 
to emphasize upon readers the fact that me company quotes 
but one price to all, and it makes an efiFective selling talk out of 
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the point that special discounts and "inside prices" are never 
given. As confidence is always the first essential in building 
up a mail-order business, this policy has done much towards 
increasing the standing and reputation of the houses using it. 

And &en come certain specific instructions covering a multi- 
tude of details. For instance, the style of paper is a matter that 
progressive business houses no longer ignore. The policy of 
the house may be revealed in the envelope and letter paper 
before one has had time to read even the date line. Some 
firms provide different grades of stationery for different de- 
partments, the sales letters going out in a much finer dress 
than letters from other departments. 

The style to use is largely a matter of personal taste and 
preference. The significant thing is not in the kind that is 
used by certain companies but the fact that progressive business 
houses now appreciate the necessity for a uniformity in stationery 
and in the manner of handling it. 

Harmony of color is especially desirable — ^the tint of the 
paper, the color of the lithographing, embossing or printing, 
the color of the tjrpewriter ribbon used and the color of the ink 
used in signing. None of these points are too small to be con- 
sidered in the progressive business houses today. 

The closing is no less important than the opening and most 
rule books relieve the correspondent of all responsibility in 
deciding on what subscription to use or how to sign the letter. 
For instance, he is told that the house policy is to close with 
"Yours truly** and that the name of the company is written 
with the typewriter followed by the signature of the writer and 
his title, such as "President,** or "Sales Manager." 

A publishing house in the east for years clung to the estab- 
lished policy of having all letters go out in the name of the 
president. But it was finally decided by the executive committee 
that this policy tended to belittle the house, for it was obvious 
that no institution of any size could have aU its mail handled 
directly from the presidents office. It was argued that if 
the president*s name were used only occasionally, greater 
prestige would be given to the letters tliat actually came from 
his office, and thereafter letters were signed by different de- 
partment heads as "Manager of Sales,** "Advertising Man- 
ager,** "Managing Editor,** "Manager of Collection Depart- 
ment,** and so forth. 
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And just so one could go through the book of rules of any 
business house and find a good reason for every policy that has 
been adopted. For while it is desirable to have a "family re- 
semblance*' which is possible only through established rules, and 
while letters written under specific instructions have added dig 
nity and character, yet there is back of each rule some addi- 
tional significance, the force of some tested argument, the 
psychological effect of some timely suggestion. 

No longer do large manufacturing and mercantile houses 
send out their salesmen and allow each one to push his line as he 
sees best. Many concerns require the salesmen to take a regular 
course of training to learn thoroughly the "house" attitude, 
and they are given instructions on the best way to present argu- 
ments and overcome objections — ^just so the men who sell by 
letter are now instructed in the best methods for getting results. 

The best way to secure a uniform policy is a practical ques- 
tion. Some houses employ a correspondent expert to spend a 
few weeks in the correspondence department just the same as 
an expert auditor is employed to systematize the accounting 
deparbnent. In other houses the book of rules is a matter of 
evolution, the gradual adding of new points as they come up 
and as policies are tried out, a process of eHmination determin- 
ing those that should be adopted. In some concerns the corres- 
pondents have regular meetings to discuss their problems and 
to decide upon the best methods of meeting the situations that 
arise in their work. They read letters that have pulled, 
analyze the arguments and in this way try to raise the quality 
of their written messages. 

While it must be admitted that some men have a natural 
faculty of expressing themselves clearly and forcibly, the fact 
remains that letter writing is an art that may be acquired. It 
necessitates a capacity to understand the reader's attitude; it 
requires careful study and analysis of talking points, arguments 
and methods of presentation, but there is no copyright on good 
letters and any house can secure a high standard and be assured 
that distant customers are handled tactfully and skilfully if a 
uniform policy b worked out and systematically applied. 



Making Letters UNIFORM In 

Appearance 

PART IV THE DRESS OF A BUSINESS LETTER CHAPTER 15 

BUSINESS STATIONERY shmld reflect Ihe 
house that sends it ovi but unless specific rules are 
adopted there wUl he a lack of uniformity in ar^ 
raiujement, in style y in spelling ^ infolding — all the 
little mechanicat details that contrUmte to an imr 
pression of Character and iNDiviDUALrrY. Deft^ 
nite instructions should be aiven to corresjxmdents 



and stenographers so that letters, although written 
in a dozen dijferent departments, wiU have a uni" 
formity in appearance. What a book of instruc- 
tions should contain and how rules can be adopted 

is described in this chapter 

JUST as progressive business houses now aim to have 
their correspondence uniform in policy and quality, so 
too, they aim at uniformity in letter appearance — ^the 
mechanical production. It is obvious that if die letters sent 
out by a house are to have character, one style must be adopted 
and definite rules must be formulated for the guidance of the 
stenographers. The authorities differ on many points such as 
the use of capital letters, abbreviations, the use of figures, and 
so forth, and it is not to be expected that stenographers, trained 
at different schools and working in different departments, could 
produce uniformity unless they aU follow specific instructions. 
And so the more progressive firms have adopted a fixed 
style and codified certain rules for the guidance of stenographers 
and typists. In the writing of a letter there are so many points 
that are entirely a matt^ of personal taste that a comprehensive 
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rule book touches an almost infinite number of subjects, ranging 
from an important question of house policy to the proper way 
of folding the sheet on which the letter is written. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to give a summary of 
the rules for pimctuation and capitalization or to pass judgment 
on questions of style, but to emphasize the necessity for uni- 
formity in all correspondence that a house sends out, and to 
call attention to a few of the more common errors that are 
inexcusable. 

As far as the impression created by an individual letter is 
concerned, it really makes very little di£Perence whether the 
paragraphs are indented or begin flush with the line margin. 
But it is important that all the letters sent out by a house 
follow the same style. A stenographer should not be permitted 
to use the abbreviation ''Co." in one part of her letter and 
speU out the word "company" in the following paragraph. 

In formulating the rules, two things should be kept in mind- 
clearness, to make the meaning of the writer plain; and a 
pleasing appearance that will make a favorable impression 
upon the reader. The sole purpose of punctuation marks is to 
help convey a thought so clearly that it cannot be misunderstood 
and experienced writers learn to use the proper marks 
almost intuitively. The rules are applied unconsciously. 
Many correspondents in dictating designate the beginning and 
the close of each sentence but others leave this to the intelligence 
of t e stenographer, and there is no better rule for those to whom 
such matters are left than to be liberal in the use of periods. 
Avoid long, involved sentences. There is little danger of 
misunderstanding in short sentences. 

Most of the rules can be made hard and fast — a simple 
regulation to do this or to avoid that They should begin with 
the date line. Instructions should be given as to the place for 
the date line: whether it should be written on one or two lines 
and whether the month should be expressed in figures or should 
be spelled out, and whether the year should be printed in full 
or abbreviated. There is a growing tendency to use figures, 
such as 10-15-10, and supplementary letters, such as "rd," 
"th," and so forth, are being eliminated. Some firms are 
placing the date at the bottom of the letter at the left hand 
margin, although for convenience in making a quick reference 
the date line at the top of the letter v much to be preferred. 
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A Page of Instructions to Stenographers : 

City and date must be written about three spaces below the 
lowest printed matter on letterhead^ as follows: Chicago, date sin- 
ale space below f regulated so that it wiU precede and extend beyond 
* Chicago'* an equal distance, the end of date being in line with 
margin of body of letter; spell the month in fuU, followed by the 
date in figures y after which use comma; add year in figures and 
end with period* 

Commence letter by addressing customery then double space 
and follow with city and state (do not give street address) except 
where window envelope is to be used; double space and address as 
^*Dear Sir** or ** Madam** Also double space between this saluta- 
tion and first paragraph. 

Paragraphs must begin ten points from margin on a line with 
city. Use single space, with double space between paragraphs. 

In closing use the phrase ** Yours very truly** and sign **The 
Wilson-Oraham Company** Have correspondent's and stenog- 
rapher's initials on line u)ith margin on left hand side of sheet 
Margins must be regulated by length of letter to be written, using 
your judgment in this respect. 

The half size letterhead should be used for very short letters. 

Envelopes must be addressed double space, with beginning of 
name, street address, city and state on marginal line, as per sam- 
ple attached. 

The points that are suggested here, however, are entirely a 
matter of taste. There is no court of last resort to which appeal 
can be made as to the better method. Each house must use 
its own judgment. The important thing is to secure uniformly. 

Rules should govern the name of the addressee, whether it 
should be prefaced by such titles as "Mr." or "Messrs." The 
form of the salutation, the size of the margin, the spacing between 
lines and between paragraphs, the indentation of paragraphs, 
if any — all of these points should be covered by rules. The 
subscription, the placing of the dictator's and the stenographer's 
initials are all proper subjects for the instruction book. 

The use of capital letters is a disputed question with writers, 
printers and proofreaders. But there is a growing tendency 
to use the small letters wherever possible. One large firm in, 
the east has this rule: 
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"When in doubt r^arding the use of a capital letter, don't. 
Use a small letter." 

A great many business houses, for the sake of erophasb, 
capitalize the names of their own products. For instance: 



"In this Cataloffue you will find listed a Tory ooaplet* 
line of Countershafts, Magnetos, Induotlon Colls, Lubrloators, 
Mufflers, Spark Coils, and a oomplete line of autoaohlle ao- 
oesBorles.* 



There is no rule that justifies such capitalization but it is a 
common practice in business correspondence. 

There are some correspondents who write a word or a sen- 
tence in capital letters for emphasis. Occasionally this may be 
done to advantage but the tendency is to overwork the scheme. 
At best it b a lazy man's way of trying to secure emphasis 
without the mental exertion of thinking up some figiire of 
speech or some original expression that will give force to his 
thought. 

The rule book should help out the stenographer in the use 
of numbers and prices. Usage and a practical viewpoint both 
commend the use of figures for expressing siuns of money. 
"Twelve hundred dollars" may be understood but it takes longer 
to write and does not make such a sharp image in the mind of 
the reader as $1,S00. A common rule for figures is to spell 
out numbers under one hundred and to use numerab for larger 
amounts. 

The use of abbreviations should be restricted and an in- 
flexible rule should be never to use a man's initials or ab* 
breviate his given name if he spells it out. If you find by a 
letterhead that the one to whom you are writing speUs out the 
name of his state it is wise to follow the trail. 

The errors in punctuation found in business correspondence 
are of infinite variety, although a surprising number of sten- 
ographers make similar errors in using hyphens for dashes 
and in misplacing quotation marks. Here is a common error: 



"A aodel Mo. 8, — the one we exhibited at the Business 
Show last week, --has heen sold to a customer in Hew Zealand." 
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There is no excuse for the comma used in connection with 
the dash and yet this construction is found in letters every day. 

Unfortunately most typewriters do not have a dash and 
so the hyphen is used, but stenographers should be instructed 
to use two or, better yet, three hyphens without spacing ( — ), 
rather than a single hyphen as is so frequently seen. Here is a 
sentence in which the girl was versatile enough to combine 
two styles in one sentence: 



"The auto -although it was ooapletelj overhauled a few 
days aco - could not he started. " 



In the first place, the single hyphen gives the appearance of 
a compound word, and placing a space on each side is scarcely 
less objectionable. Insist upon two or three hyphens without 
spaces when a dash is want^. 

Quotation marks are another stumbling block. There is 
no occasion to put the name of well-known books, magazines, 
and newspapers in quotation marks. If you refer to Harper's 
Montiily the reader will get your meaning just as well williout 
the quotation marks. Many stenographers in writing a sentence 
that ends with a quoted word place the quotation mark first 
and the period or question mark following, as: 



Johnson's last words to ne were: "I will aocept your 
terms". 



Put the period inside the fence where it belongs. This is a 
rule that is violated more often than it is observed, the confusion 
coming from an occasional exception where a punctuation 
mark has nothing to do with the quotation, as in the 
sentence : 



Hay we not send you a trial order of our "X Brand"? 



Here it is plain that the question mark should follow the 
quotation mark. There is no excuse for the frequent misplac- 
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ing of these marks, for the quoted part of a sentence inva- 
riably shows the proper position for each mark. . 

A chapter could be filled with errors to be avoided— only a 
few of the most common <mes are mentioned here. This refer- 
ence to them may suggest to the heads of correspondence de- 
partments the range of points to be covered in a rule book. 

Some rule boola go further and devote pages to faulty diction 
that must be avoided and print lists of words that should not 
be used and words that are "preferred". 

The folding of the typewri tten page usually comes in for a 
rule and instifictions are generally given regarding corrections 
—whether the pen can be used at all or if letters must be rewritten. 

With these rules laid down for the guidance of the sten- 
ographer, her mind is left free for other thi^ that will contribute 
to her usefulness. It is no reflection on their knowledge of correct 
English to say that the majority of correspondents, working 
under high pressure, make mistakes that the stenographer must 
catch. It is extremely easy in dictating to mix up the tenses 
of verbs and to make other slips which most letter writers look 
to their stenographers to correct It should be a hard and fast 
rule that an ungrammatical letter must never be sent out 
under any circumstances. Some correspondents not only look 
to the stenographer to edit their "copy" but to come back for a 
new dictation if the meaning of a letter is not perfectly clear. 
The thought is that if the stenographer does not understand it, 
there is dfmger of its being misinter{«eted by the one to whom 
it is addressed. 

Many rule books include a list of trade terms and phrases 
that the most expert stenographer may never have met with in 
their previous work. L^al terms are especially difficult to 
take down until a girl has become familiar with ihe unknown 
Latin words. This may also be said of technical terms, mechan- 
ical terms, architectural and building terms, and so forth. It is 
a saving of time and annoyance in many offices to have a list 
of frequently used words that the new stenographer can study 
before she attempts to take dictations. 

It is not likely that any two business houses could adopt the 
same rules throughout But this does not lessen the desirability 
of having specific instructions covering all these points, for 
without uniformity, the letters will not have the character, the 
dignity and the individuality that is desired by every oonoem. 



How to Write the Letter That 
Will "LAND'' the Order 

PART V WRITING THE SALES LETTER CHAPTER 16 

SELLING goods is considered the biggest ^prob- 
lem in the oimness 'voorld. Hard as it is to 
close a deal with the prospect right before youy it 
is infinitely harder to get his order when he is 
miles away and you must depend upon a type- 
written sheet to interest him in your proposition 
sufficiently to buy your goods. Methods that 
have succeeded are described in this chapter and 
samples of order-bringing letters are given 

THE letter that is sent out unaided to make its own approach, 
open its own canvass and either complete a sale or pave 
the way to a sale may be called ''the original sales letter." 
There has been no inquiry, no preliminary introduction of any 
kind. The letter is simply the substitute for the salesman who 
voluntarily seeks out his own prospect, presents his proposition 
and tries to land an order. 

Such a letter undertakes a big task. It has a more difficult 
mission than the personal salesman, for it cannot alter its 
canvass on the spot to suit the prospect's mood. It must have 
its plan complete before it goes into the mail. It must be 
calculated to grip the attention, impel a reading, prompt a 
favorable decision and get back, in the return envelope, an order 
or at least a request for further information. 

The letter that can do that, a letter so clever and so con- 
vincing that it makes a man a thousand miles away put his hand 
into his pocket, take out his hard earned cash and buy a money 
Older; or makes the shrewd man at the desk take up his pen, 
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write a check and send it for the goods you have to seU, is a 
better employee than your star sidesman because it gets the 
order at a fraction of the cost. And the man who can write the 
letter that will do that is a power in the business world — his 
capacity is practically unlimited. 

Original sales letters are of two kind s; those that endeavor 
to perform the complete operation and secure the order and those 
that are intended merely as the first of a follow-up series or cam- 
paign. Which to use will depend upon the nature and cost of your 
proposition. A simple, low-priced article may be sold with a 
single letter — ^the margin of profit may not warrant more 
than that. On an expensive, complicated article you can- 
not hope to do more in the initial letter than win your 
prospect's interest, or possibly start him toward the dealer 
who sells your goods. 

Consider first the former. You are to write a single letter 
and make it an attention-getting, interest-winning, complete, 
convincing, order-bringing medium. There is no better way to 
do this than to put yourself in the position of the sales- 
man who must do Si thL things in a s^le interview. You 
really must do more than the salesman, but this is the 
best way to get in your own mind the proper attitude 
toward your prospect. 

Say to yourself, *T am now going into this man's office. 
He does not know me and does not know I am coming. This 
is the only chance I have to see him and I shall probably never 
see him again. I must concentrate all my knowledge of my 
{m)position on this one selling talk and must tell him ever3rthing 
I can about it that will make him want to buy. I must say it 
in such a way that he will clearly understand; I must give him a 
good reason for buying today and I mus{ make it easy for him 
to do so." 

Then picture yourself in his office, seated beside his desk 
and proceed to talk to him. Above all, keep in mind that you 
are talking to one man. No matter if your letter is to go to ten 
thousand people, each letter is individual. Remember, it 
goes to one person. So when you write it, aim directly at 
one person. 

And see him in your mind's eye. Get as clear an idea as 
you can of the class /your letter is going to and then picture the 
average man in that class. The best way is to pick out some 
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friend of acqaaintanoe who most nearly represents the dais 
JOQ want to reach and write the letter to him. You'll be 
surprised how much easier it is when you have a definite 
person in mind. And your letter will then be sure to have 
that much desired "personal touch.*' 

Of prime importance in this single sales letter is the dose, 
the clincher. Your one big purpose is to get the order, and no 
matter how clever you may be three-fourths of the way through* 
if the letter falls short of clinching the order in the end, it may 
as well not have been written at alL 

Here is an excellent example of one of these complete letters. 
Note particularly the smnming up, the guarantee offer and how 
easy die writer makes it to order: 



EOW TO OZT A P08ITI0V 
AID EOW TO HOLD IT 

Is th« titl« of a littlo book that businsss ■•& and odltors saj 
Is tho Bost sonsible and helpful thing oTor printed on its sub- 
Jeot Contains the boiled-down experienoe of years. Written by 
an expert oorrespondent and high-salaried writer of business 
literature who has hunted positions for himself, who has been 
all along the road up to plaoes where he. in turn, has advertised 
for employees, read their letters, interriewed and engaged them 
—who is now with a ooapany employing 2700 of both sexes and all 
grades from ths $3 a week office boy to a #75 a* week specialist. 

HOW TO (HBT A F08ITI0V AID HOW TO HOLD IT treats of 
what one should be able to do before expecting to find a good 
position; takes up the matter of changes; adTises how long to 
hold the old position; tells what kind of a new position to try 
for; explains the various ways of getting positions; suggests 
how the aid of prominent people oan be enlisted; shows the kind 
of endorsements that oount; teaches how to write letters of ap- 
plication that CQ WfAirn a ttention: gives hints on preparing for 
the interview and on how to make the best impression; tells what 
should be done when you are selected for a position and take 
up your duties ; deals with the Question of salary before and 
after the engagement; with the bugbear of experience; the matter 
of hours; and gives pages of horse-sense on a dozen other impor- 
tant topics. The clear instructions for writing strong letters 
of application, and. the model letters shown, are alone worth the 
price of the book. Wot one in a hundred — even among the well- 
•duoated--can write a letter of application that convinoes. 
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How aany of ronrm fail t Tli« •]icac«B«iit usuallj doponds on th« 
Interrlew; and the intorrlow oaimot. as a ralo. bo obtainod 
without the lapretslTe letter. Consequently, the letter Is of 
tremendous laportanoe 

If you oarry out the suggestions set down in plain 
language in this little hook, you oan hardly fail ^ land a posi- 
tion. And I am offering the hook for twenty-five cents a eopy . 
Just think of it! The principles and plans outlined in its pages 
hare been the means of securing high-salaried positions for its 
author and for others, and this Taluahle information is yours 
for the price of five car rides. 

This is my offer: Send me a 2S-oent piece in the en- 
closed coin-card, or twenty-fire cents in stamps, and I'll mail 
you a copy of HOW TO OXT A F08ITI0V ASS HOW TO HOLD IT. If, 
after reading the hook, you do not feel it is worth many times 
its cost, Just tell me so and return the copy in good condition. 
I'll send your money hack without any quihhling. Could any 
offer he fairer? 

Order today— now. Vest week there may come to your 
notice an opening that may he the chance of a lifetime— when my 
little hook will he worth its weight in gold. Besides, it tells 
how to create openings when none are adTertised. Tou need not 
write me a letter. Just write your full name and address on the 
hack of this sheet and wrap your stamps up in it , or put your 
name and address on the coin-card after you hare enclosed the 
89-oent piece. I'll understand. 

Vrite plainly. I am selling the hook so cheaply that 
X oannot afford to hare any copies go astray in the mails. 

Tours truly. 



Now as to the other kind of original sales letter — ^the one 
that is merely the first of a series of three or more letters skillfullj 
planned to build up interest until the climax, the purchasing 
point is reached. This letter is really a combination of the two 
kinds. If you can land the order with the first letter, you want 
to, of course. But you know you can expect to do this only in a 
small percentage of cases. So while you must put into the 
initial letter enough information to make your proposition clear 
and must give at least one good reason for buying, you must 
keep good convincing sales talk in reserve for the succeeding 
letters. And you must plan this first letter so that the re-enforce- 
ments to follow will logically support your introduction. 
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This can best be illustrated by a clever first letter from a very 
successful series. The manufacturer of a $5 fireless cooker 
planned a letter campaign to induce hardware dealers and de- 
partment stores to buy a stock of his product. 

The first sales letter of the series scored strongly on one or 
two points and at the same time paved the way for the sec- 
ond letter: 



Dear Sir: 

Are you ready for the woaan who wants a firelesB 
eooker hut oan*t pay ten or fifteen dollars? 

The aggressire adrertlslng done hy the ouuiufacturerB 
of fireless oookers and the ismense amount of reading matter 
puhllshed in women's magazines ahout the fireless method of 
cooking has stirred up a hig demand. 

But Just figure out how many of your customers can't 
afford to pay ^10. ^12 or ^15. 

Think of the sales that oould he made with a thoroughly 
rellahle cooker at ^6 — one that you oould feel safe in standing 
hack of. 

It's here! 

We had the ^IS-idea, and we worked out the prettiest 
cooker you erer saw at any price. But we got together one day 
and figured out that the hig market was for a low-priced cooker 
that erery woman could huy. 

How to get a Jenkins-quality cooker, one that a re- 
taller would he proud to sell, down to the retail price of $5 
was the question. But we figured our manufacturing up into the 
tens of thousands, and the enclosed folder tells ahout the re- 
fiult. 

Our adrertising next month in the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Ladies' Home Journal, Ladies' World, Good Housekeeping, 
lyeryhody's. Cosmopolitan and UcClures will do hig things for 
you if you hare the Jenkins ^5 Tireless Cooker in your window. 

We hare a good sized stock on hand hut they won't last 
llong the way orders are coming in from far-sighted retailers. 

How would a dozen do as a starter for you? 

Yours truly, 
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A letter of this kind should be effective because it gives 
enough information to make a sale in case the reader is an 
unusually good prospect, and at the same time it lays a good 
foundation for the second letter. 



Are you willing to make aore aoney on soapt 

Tea, we suppose you are carrying many eoaps, but when 
« distinotire eoap ie adrertieed as thoroughly as we are adrer- 
tieing WXSIHOD, it actually oreates new trade, and of course yoa 
aren't sorry to see new faces in the store. 

IXSIVOD SOAP hae the curat ire and henefioial ef foots 
of Besinol Ointment, which ie now used eo extensirely hy the 
aedieal profession. 

WISIVOD SOAP is more than a oleanser: it is a'restorer, 
preserrer and heautifier of the skin, and as such is attracting 
the farcrahle attention of women. 

Bnolosed ie a reproduction of our adrertisement in the 
magazinee thie month and a list of the magazines in which the copy 
appears. 

We are educating 10,000,000 readere to feel the need 
of IXSIHOS SOAP. 

A supply of our liberal samples and a trial order to h« 
used in a window display will show you the possibilities. 

Kay we send samples and a trial gross? 

Tours for more eoap money, 

IBSIHOD SOAP COMPABT 



This is a strong selling letter thai interests ihs reader ^ disarms his 
natural abjection to aadirta an additional line of soap and presents 
briefly convincing reckons for stocking with Wesinod, While this letter 
is mtended to get the order, it effectively paves the way for further 

correspondence 



It is unnecessary to take up here the elements that should 
go into the sales letter — ^attention, interest, argument, proof, 
persuasion, inducement and the clincher. But it is well 
to emphasize three points that are especially important 
in the original letter in the series: confidence, price and 
the close. 



\ 
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You may be sure, that unless you win the confidence of your 
prospect from the start, your whole campaign is going to be 
a waste of time, paper and postage. Distrust and prejudice, 
once started, are haiid things to overcome by mail, particularly 



DMtr Sirs 

* 'If your masaslB* pulls as well as the Blank Monthly X 
vlll glre you a twelre-page contraot. * * 

That renark wasn't meant tor our ears, but one of our 
solioltors oouldn't help OTorhearlng it. It was made hy a prom- 
inent adrertlser, too. We wish we oould giro his name, hut when 
we asked permission to quote he smiled and said he'd rather not. 
So, we'll hare to refer you to our adrertlslng pages. 

But the remark speaks pretty well for the Blank 
Monthly, doesn't It? It's not surprising, though. The Blank 
Monthly goes into 151,000 homes. It is taken and read hy the 
beet olass of teohnioal, soientlflo and meohanloally Inolined 
men, repreeentlng one of the oholoest Glasses of buyers la 
Aaerioa. 

Our subsoribers are great buyers of things by mail. 
Doaens of our adrertisere have prored it. They don't eell shoddy 
or oheap goode, either. That'e why we beliere your adrertlslng 
will pay in the Blank Monthly. If we didn't beliere it, we 
shouldn't solioit your business. 

Try your oopy in the June issue, whioh goes to press oa 
April 27— last form May 6. 

If you send oopy TODAT, you will be sure to get la* 

Very truljF yours. 

The quoted language gives the opening of this letter an interesting look. 
The first three paragraphs are strong. The fourth paragraph is merely 
assertive, and is weak. A fact or two from some advsrtuer's experience 

would be much better 

when you are a concern or individual unkno^m to the man to 
whom you are writing. 

And SO with this in mind, be careful of the tone of your 
letter. Be earnest, make reasonable statements, appeal to the 
intelligence or the experience of the reader and deal with specific 
facts rather than with mere assertions or claims. There is no 
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inspiration to confidence in the time-worn claims of ''strongest, 
*l>est," and ''purest". Tell the facts. Instead of saying that 
an article is useful in a dozen different ways, mention some of 
the ways. When you declare that the cylinder of your mine 
pump is the best in the world, you are not likely to be believed; 
the statement sHps off the mind like the proverbial water from 
a duck's back. But when you say that the cylinder is made 
of close-grained iron thick enough to be rebored, if necessary, 
you have created a picture that does not call for doubt. But 
watdi out that you don't start an argument Brander Mathews 
gives us a great thought when he says that "controversy is not 
persuasion." Don't write a letter that makes the reader feel 
that he is being argued into something. Give him facts and 
suggestions that he can't resist; let him feel that he has convinced 
himself. This paragraph fails of its purpose, simply because it 
argues. You can almost picture the writer as being "peevish 
because his letters haven't pulled: 



"This Btook Is absolutely the safest and most stapl* 
you oould l>uy. It will posit irely pay regular diridends. We 
stand l>aok of these statements. Tou must admit, therefore, that 
it is a good huy for you. So why do you hesitate ahout huying a 
blook of it?" 



On the other hand, this appeab to the investor because it has 
genuine proof in it: 



"Vo stockholder of ours has lost a dollar through 
fluctuation in the price of the stock, though we haye heen do- 
ing business for fifteen years. Our stock has heen readily 
salable at all times. Ho diridend period has ever heen missed. 
The Quarterly dividend has never heen less than Z^ per cent. 
During the depression of 1907-1908 our stock maintained itself 
at 40 per oent ahoye par when other industrial stocks were drop< 
ping to par or helow. Surely, here is an inrestment worth your 
InTOStigation. " 



Telling specific facts helps to produce conviction as well as 
to create conJQdence. Not every one is a genius in the handling 
of words, but every writer of a letter that is to bristle with 
eonviction must use his imagination. He must put himself 
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mentally in the place of the ^ical customer he Is addressing 
and use the arguments and facts that would convince him. The 
writer should try to see himself enjoying the foods or service- 
picture his satisfaction. Then he has a better chance of repro* 
ducing his picture in the mind of the reader. 

For instance, read this paragraph of idle assertions: 



"Bay onr huis ottoe and you will buy them always. All 
Of our Boat is froa young hogs, and is not tough, hut is high- 
grade. Vothlng hut oom-fed stook is need. We guarantee the 
quality. We use good sugar in ouring our haas, the hest quality 
of saltpeter and some salt. The result is a natural flaror that 
•aa't he heat. We challenge oompetition. " 



And now contrast it with this real description of the same 
product, calculated to create confidence in the trademark it bears: 



"This mark eertiflss that the hog oame from good stook, 
that it was oom-fed in order that it might he firm and sweet— 
that it was a harrow hog, so that the meat would he full-flaTored 
and Juioy-^that it was a young hog, making the ham thin-skinned 
and tender--well-oonditioned and fat, insuring the lean of the 
ham to he tasty and nutritious. The mark certifies that the ham 
was cured in a liquor nearly good enough to drink, made of gran- 
ulated sugar, pure saltpeter and only a Tery little salt; this 
hrlngs out all the fine, rich, natural flaror of the carefully 
•eleoted meat, and preserTSs it without 'salty pickling.** 



Note how much more graphic the second paragraph is than 
the first, and every statement is backed up by a ]q|;i(^ reason. 

The testimony of other people, especially of those in positions 
of authoriiy and those who would not be suspected of bias, has 
much convincing power. There is nothing in the contention that 
*^timonials are out of date." They constitute the strongest 
kind of support But get testimonials that really say sometfauig. 
The man who writes and says that he got out of the book he 
bought from you an idea that enabled him to make a i»x>fit cl 
$50 the first week, says a thousand times more than tbe 
man who writes and merely says that he was pleased with 
his purchase. 
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Let price come in the letter just about where it would come 
in an ond canvass. The skillful salesman of high-priced shirts 
doesn't talk about the $3 price until he has shown die shirt and 
impressed the customer. If price is the big thing — ^is lower than 
the reader is likely to imagine it would be — ^it may be made 
the leading point and introduced at the outset, but unless it is an 
attraction, it should be held back until strong description has 
prepared the reader for the price. 

The method of payment and delivery must be treated effectively 
inthe closing paragraphs. The following plans all have their use: 

Offer to send on free trial for ten days or longer; 

Offer to send for free examination, payment to be made to 
express agent when examination has shown article to be satis- 
factory; 

Offer to send on small payment, the small payment 
to be a guarantee against trifling, balance payable on examin- 
ation; 

Offer to sell on easy-payment plan; 

Offer to sell for cash but with strong refunding guar- 
antee; 

Offer to supply article through local dealer on reader's 
authorization. With such an authorization, the advertiser has 
a good opening to stock the retailer. 

The price feature offers one of the best opportunities to give 
the letter real inducement If the price is in any sense a special 
price, make it clear that it is. Sometimes you can hang your 
whole letter on this one element. 

Reduced price, if the reduction is set forth logically, is a strong 
feature. One publisher uses it in this fashion: 



*¥• hare Just 146 sets of thsse books to sell at #18. 50. 
When tlie new edition ie in, it will be iapoesible to get a eet 
at less than ^25. The old edition ie Just as good as the new, 
hut we are entirely out of oiroular matter deeorihing the green 
oloth hinding, and as we don't want to print a new lot of oirou- 
lars Juet to sell 146 sets, we sake thie unusual offer. Vow is 
your ohanoe. " 



Advance in price is almost as strong. It's a lever to quick 
action: 
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"On the 1st of October the rate of the MISSIVGIR will 
CO up to one dollar a line. If you plaoe your order hefore the 
thirtieth of this aonth you oan buy spaoe to be used any time 
before January 1 next at ooTonty-fiTe oents a line. After the 
thirtieth, positirely no orders will be aooepted at less than one 
dollar a line. As a matter of faot our oiroulation entitles us 
to a dollar a line right now. 

"Don't let this letter be oorered up on your desk. 
Attend to this matter now, or instruot your adrertisins agent to 
reserre spaoe for you, and get a big bargain." 



Price, in this case is, in fact» a part of the close. It spurs 
the reader to "order now." 

Setting a time limit, in which a proposal holds good, is also 
a strong closer. A large book publisher finds it effective to make 
a discount offer good if accepted within a certain number 
of days. 

Guarantee offers are strong. Don't content yourself with 
the old "absolutely guaranteed'* expression. Be definite. 
"Order this buggy, and if, at the end of a month, you are not en- 
tirely satisfied that it is the biggest buggy value you ever had for 
the money, just write me, and I'll take the buggy back without 
quibbling. Could any offer be fairer? I make it because Fve 
sold 246 of these buggies since January, and so far no man has 
asked for his money back." 

The sum-up is as important a part of the sales letter as it 
is of the lawyer's speech or brief. It should concentrate the 
whole strength of the letter at the close, as, for instance: 



"So you see that though our maohine is apparently 
high-prioed it is really oheaper by the year than another ma- 
ohine. Our offer of a free trial right in your own plant gires 
you absolute protection. It is quite natural, of course, for us 
to be desirous of getting your order, but we do not see how you 
oan, from your own point of riew, afford not to put the Bismarck 
In your factory. • 



And finally, help the prospect buy. The sales letter designed 
to bring the order must provide an easy method of ordering. In 
the first place, a great many people do not understand how to 
order. To others, making out an order is a task that is likely 
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to be postponed. By making it easy for the reader to fill out 
a blank with a stroke or two of the pen, while the effect of the 
letter is strong, a great many orders will be secured that would 
otherwise be lost. 

It should be axiomatic that if a letter is expected to pull 
business through the mails it must place before the recipient 
every facility for making it easy and agreeable to reply and 
reply NOW. How this can best be done will be taken up more 
fully in a separate chapter on '^Making It Easy to Answer." 

One thing to remember particularly. in the case of the original 
sales letter is that if possible it should have a definite scheme 
behind it. A reason for the offer, a reason for the letter 
itself. 

A safe-deposit vault was well advertised by sending out letters 
that contained a special pass to the vault with the name of the 
reader filled in. Of course the letter gave a pressing invitation 
to call and allow the custodian to show the vault's interesting 
features. 

Still another clever letter soliciting rentals of safe-deposit 
boxes proposed that in case the reader noW had a box elsewhere, 
they would take the lease off his hands. In reality they merely 
gave him free rental until his other lease expired, but the scheme 
was cleverly planned. 

A buggy maker wrote enclosing duplicate specifications of a 
buggy he had just had made for his own personal use, and 
suggested that he would have another made for the reader 
exactly like it and turned under the same careful supervision. 

Letters that give the reader something or offer to give him 
something have similar effect. The letter about a new facial 
cream will command extra attention because of the small sample 
of the cream enclosed. In fact, one cold cream company finds 
it an effective plan to send a sample and a sales letter to druggists' 
mailing lists or to names taken from telephone books, telling the 
reader in the final paragraph that the cream can be purchased 
at the local drug store. 

A letter offering a sample can of a high-grade coffee for the 
name of the reader's favorite grocer will bring a good response 
and afford the advertiser a strong hold on the grocer. 

A favorite method of securing savings depositors is to send 
a good ''savings letter" that offers a free home-savings bank or 
a vest-pocket saver. 
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Even calendan may be given out more effectively by sending 
a letter and telling the reader that a good calendar has been 
saved for him and asking him to call at the office. 

A striking paragraph of a real estate dealer's soliciting letter 
is one that asserts that the dealer has a client with the cash who 
wants just about such a house as the reader of the letter owns. 

A real estate dealer, whose specialty is farms, has this telling 
sentence in his original letter: ''Somewhere there is a man who 
will buy your farm at a good price; I should like to find that man 
for you." 

There is hardly a product or a proposition that does not 
off^r opportunity to put some scheme behind the letter. And 
such a plan doubles tilie appeal of the original sales letter. But 
once more, remember, not to put all your ammunition into the 
first letter. Be prepared to come back in your second and third 
letters, not simply with varied repetitions, but with more rea- 
sons for bujring. Make your first letter as strong as you can, 
but at the same time — pave the way. 



The Letter That Will BRING 

an Inquiry 

PART V WRITING THE SALES LETTER CHAPTER 17 

COMPARATIVELY Jew propositions can be 
sold in the first letter; in most campaigns it is 
enough to stimulate a Toan^s interest ana get him 
to reply. This chapter aives specific schemes that 
have proved su,ccessfut in pulling answers — in 
making an opening for the heavy artillery of the 

follow-up 

THINK what a problem you would have if you started out 
as a salesman to sell a certain article with no definite 
idea of where to find your prospects. You might inter- 
view a hundred men before you found one who was interested. 
That would be pretty slow and pretty expensive selling, 
wouldn't it? 

And think what it would mean if you were to send out broad- 
cast a thousand expensive booklets and follow-up letters only to 
receive one reply £x>m the one man with whom you effected a 
point of contact. That, too, would be a prohibitively costly 
method of selling. 

Yet one or both these methods would in many cases be 
necessary were it not for the inquiry-bringing letter. The 
inquiry letter is a "feeler" — ^the advance agent of the selling 
campaign. It goes broadclist to find and put its finger on the 
man who is interested or who can be interested, and his reply 
labels him as the man whom it is worth while for your salesman 
to see, or, who is dt least worth the expense and endeavor of a 
follow-up series. 

The inquiry letter is like the advertisement which asks you 
to send for a catalogue or booklet. The advertisement writer 
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believes that if you are interested enough to write for the booklet^ 
you will be interested enough to read his sales letters, and possi- 
bly become a purchaser. It is the same with the inquiry-bring- 
ing letter. It is simply a sieve for sifting out the likely prospects 
from the great mass of persons, who for many reasons cannot 
be brought around into a buying mood concerning your 
proposition. 

The great advantage of the letter which induces the recipient 
to express his interest in an mquiry, is that you not only make 
him put himself unconsciously under an obligation to read further 
details, but you give time for the thoughts ^t you have started 
to get in their work. 

The fact that a man has decided to ask for more information 
and has put that decision in writing is of considerable psycho- 
logical value. 

The one thing the salesman hopes to find, and the one thing 
the letter writer strives to create,is a receptive mood on the part^ 
of his prospect. The moment a man answers the inquiry-letter, 
he has put himself into a frame of mind where he waits for and 
welcomes your subsequent sales talk. 

He looks forward with some interest to yoUr second letter. 
At first there was just one person to the discussion. Now there 
are two. 

In this respect the letter is like the magazine advertisement. 
Give all the details of a $500 piano in an advertisement of ordi- 
nary size, quoting the price at the close, and it is extremely 
unlikely to bring the reisuler to the point of deciding that 1^ 
will buy the piano. It is better to deal with some point of interest 
about the piano and offer a fine piano book free. 

And right here it is worthy of mention that interesting 
books with such titles as "How to Select a Piano," "How to 
Make Money in Heal Estate," "Bank Stocks as an Invest- 
ment," or "The Way to Have a Beautiful Complexion," make 
letters as well as advertisements draw inquiries of a good class. 

In other words, offer an inducement, give your man a reason 
for answering. 

When you have written a letter calculated to draw inquiries, 
put yourself in the position of the man who is to get it and read it 
through from his standpoint. Ask yourself whether you would 
answer it if you received it. Test it for a reason, an inducement* 
and see if it has the pulling power you want it to have. 
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If you are offering a book, for example, impress the reader 
with the real value of the book, magnify its desirabiliiy in his 
mind. A paper company does this admirably when it writes: 



"The new Condaz speoimen l>ook is a l>eautiful thing— 
not a mere hook of paper samples, understand, hut a oolleotion 
of art masterpieoes and hand-lettered designs, printed with rar« 
taste on the various kinds of Condaz papers. Many hare told us 
it is the finest example of printing they hare er^r seen oome 
from the press. 

"We feel sure you would treasure the hook Just for its 
artistic merits, hut we are not sending you one now heoause 
there is such a tremendous demand for it that we do not like to 
chance haring a single copy go astray and we want yours to reach 
you personally. We arc holding it for you and the enclosed card 
will bring it, carefully wrapped, hy return mail." 



Of course such a book must be designed to do the proper 
work when it gets into the hands of the reader. 

It is a mistake to tell a great deal in the inquiry-bringing 
letter, unless you can reasonably hope to close a sale. A man 
will act on impulse in ordering a dollar article, but he isn't 
likely to be impulsive about an insurance policy. If you give 
him the entire canvass on an insurance policy at the first shot, 
it will have to be of extraordinary interest and convincing power 
to close the sale. The subject is new. The prospect has not had 
a chance to think over the facts. He is suspicious of your power; 
afraid of hastiness on his own part. He is likely to give himself the 
canvass and decide "No," before giving you any further chance. 

Appeal to curiosity. Arouse interest and leave it unsatisfied. 1/ 

Remember that your inquiry letter is a definite part of your 
campaign. Therefore it must be consistent with what is to 
follow and must pave the way naturally for it. Seek replies 
only from those who can use and can afford to buy the article 
you have to sell. 

A maker of a specialty machine got out an inquiry letter 
along this line: 



"If you are tired of a salaried Joh, if you want to 
est into a hig-paying, independent husiness of your own* Z hare 
« proposition that will interest you. " 
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Of ooune he got a big percentage of replies, for what man 
does not want a big-paying, indep^dent business of his own? 
But when in his follow-up letter he stated his proposition, 
offering state rights to his machine for $5,000, he shot over the 



Dtar Sir: 

I should like to hATo you oonsidor buying the euelosed 
•erios of talks oa adTertislnc for use in your paper. 

I aa an export adrertlsiuc aaa and I hare spent a great 
deal of time and energy on these talks. I know that they will 
produce results that will he ttj satlsfaotory to you for they 
are based on the real experienoe of an expert. 

The priee of these talks— that is, the right to use 
the talks and illustrations in your oity — is $15. whioh you aust 
adait is dirt eheap.eonsidering the quality of the aatter. 

All the progressiTo publishers are Juaping at the 
ehaaoe to get these talks at the low priee X aa quoting thea. 

If you do not aoeept ay offer, one of your eoapetitors 
vill oertainly do so, and you will lose prestige. 

Hoping to hear froa you at onoe and proaisiag oarefaX 
attention to your Talued farore, I aa 

• Truly yours. 



This letter has an unfortunate beginning. The writer ^artsby eonMer' 
ing hit (yum interests rather than those of the publisher. It is not tactful 
to begin wUh "I vxmt4o-sell-poU'Something** talk. The second paragraph 
is merely an egotistic statement. No facts are furnished to impress the 
publisher. In the third paragraph price is introduced before desire is 
created. The fourth paragraph is a palpable boast that wiU not be belieyed 
and an insinuation that the publisher^ addressed may not be progressive. 
The suggestion about the com'petitor is likely to arouse antaponism. The 
dose isnackneyed and the entire letter is rather an advertisement of the 
writer's inability rather than of his ability 

heads of 99 per cent of the men who had answered his first letter. 
His inquiry letter had completely failed of its purpose. It was 
not selective, it was general. 

Do not deceive. Nothing is gained by deception in a high 
grade venture. Your offer to give away a first-class lot in a 
firsirclass suburban real estate campaign will make a good class 
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of readers suspicious of you. And though you may get many 
inquiries from those who are looking for something for nothing, 
the chances are that the inquiries will be of a very poor 
qualify. Better get two per cent of first-class prospects than 
ten per cent that will only waste your time. You must not 
forget that it costs money to solicit people either by mail or 
by salesmen. 



Hecuiing and 
first sentence 
introduce a nUh 
Sect cf vital in^ 
terest to 
pubUahert, 

Fkicts and arou- 
mentatBhichahow 
that the voriter 
knovoe oondi' 
tiona. 



ABhehashad 
auchtoide es^oer- 
ience he under' 
atandathe aituo' 
tion and hia 
worda carry 
conviction — 
touch a tender 
apot with every 
pitbliaher 



HOW TO IVCBZA8B TOUR ASTIRTISIVa RICIIPTB 

What would it be worth to you to hare a 
dosen Bora looal adrartisars hujinc your apace 
regularly? 

Bow aneh Boney would it aeaa to hare la the 
paper regularly Just a few of those who adTertise 
poorly and spaeaodioally for a short time, then 
drop out and whine that "adrertising doesn't 

I knew your prohleas. I hare had solioit- 
ing experienoe as well as hroad oopywriting ex- 
perienoe. I serred three years on the adrertis- 
ing staff of THB BALTIMORI IIW8 — the paper for 
whioh Mr. Munsey recently paid $1,500,000. I 
know how hard it is to get a certain class of 
local adrertisers started. I know how hard it 
is to keep thea going after they once start. Of 
ocurse TOU know why soae adTcrtisers come in the 
paper but won't stay. They can't see where 
their Boney ooaes back, AID THB PLAIH TRUTH 18 
THAT OTTSV IT SOBSV'T COMl BACK siaply because 
these adrertisers don't adTertise intelli- 
gently. 

Tour solicitors are not all skillful copy- 
wriiere. Soliciting ability and copy-writing 
ability rarely go together. Bren if your solici- 
tors were all good copy-writers, they wouldn't 
hare time to etudy each adrertiser's propoeition 
exhaustirely. 

But if you expect to keep your adrertieing 
receipt e up to the high- water nark, you can't 
alwaye do ALL 80LICITIH0 and HO HBLPIHO. Tou 
auet aeeist the adrertiser to get the full ralue 
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now TO BEGIN THE SALES LETTER 



of th« money ho sponds with you. 
lotter answers the Question. 



How? This 



Clear and 
ioffieoL 



An effective, 
confident close 
that commande 
respect and 
consideration. 



Bead the attached 8ICBXT8 07 SUCCISSTUL 
ADVIRTISIHO. They are short, hut they are inter- 
est ing and they are praotioal. Vote the plain 
exaaples of the good and the had. Thetoe talks 
will enoourace adrertisers to hegin and will help 
those who ooae in to get the worth of their aoney. 
If you sent all of your oustoaers and prospect ire 
oustomers a hook on AdTortising— eren if a suit- 
ahle one were aTailahle--it might insult some. 
Perhaps only a few would read it thoroughly. Be- 
sides, it would prohahly cost you a hundred 
dollars. 

These short talks can he used on days when 
you are not pushed for space. Tou can see that 
they look readable . They can he read in a minut* 
or two. The cost is insignificant, oonsiderins 
the results that are euro to oome from this cam- 
paign of education. Suppose only two or three 
new patrons came in ae the result ; you would get 
hack your little inyestment oyer and oyer. Who 
will educate your oustomere and proepectire ous* 
tomers if you don't? 

I do not urge you. Juet read the artieles. 
I know what you, ae a progreeeiTo puhlisher, wilX 
think of them. Let me hear from you ae soon as 
eonTonient, for if you do not want the eeryice, I 
shall want to offer it elsewhere. You are the 
only puhlieher in your city to whom I am now offer- 
ing the serrioe. I enclose stamp for the return 
of the sheets In the eyent that you do not keep 
them. 

Tours for more and hotter adyertising* 



:?r. 



The question of how to open your inquiry letter is a big one. 
Good beginnings are as varied as the proposition which the letter 
presents. 

The straight question usually commands attention. ''Do 
you get the best price for your goods ?*' "Are you securing aU 
the advertising patronage to which you are entitled ?" " Couldn't 
you use an extra pair of good trousers P " ** Do you collect 
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98 per cent of your accounts?" Openings of this kind 
rivet attention. 

With some letter-writers, the direct command style of opening, ^ 
is popular: "Gret more advertising. How? This letter answers 



Oentlemen: 

Tour aaBlast profits ara those you aaka tr aaring 
axpense. 

Thera ia ona way you oan aare rent; aare wagea; aara 
danage to aaaplea and at ill aall ffiore goods. 

Inatall a Patent Bxtenaion Display Rack in any depart- | 
Bent you like — picture, linen, notions, sporting goods, etc., and 
you will add 30 square feet of display for every foot you use. 
Tou will enable on^ salesman to do the work of two. Tou will aare 
the time your salesmen now spend in getting out goods and putting 
them away. You will prerent the samples from heooming soiled. 

Don't take the trouhle tq write us a letter, Just 
pencil on the .foot of this the name of the manager of the depart- 
ment you would like to hegin with, and. we will explain all ahout 
these display racks to him. 

Yours rery truly. 



.^-v*--*--^^ «-«^^ ^T^ 



f^-f -Ci*. 



p. 8. Marshall Yield A Co., of Chicago, hougnt the first xxten- 
4ion Display Rack we sold and they have heen huying. ^Ter since. 
Their last order Just received amounts to nearly a thousand 
dollars. Can you afford not to inrestigate? 



The reference to easy profits at once interests every business man and 
the meUwd of saving rent, saving vxiges and increasing sales is certain 
to be investigated. The third paragraph presents good argument — short 
and to the point. The letter is extremely easy to ansvjer — just a few 
toords with a pencil and that is all. Proof of the merit of the article in 
its satisfactory use by a large wholesale house is cleverly brought out in 

the postscript 

the question." ''Wear tailor-made clothes at the price of 
ready-made." "Make your money earn you six per cent." 
If these openings are chosen with the care that tiie adver- 
tising man uses in selecting headings for advertisements, at* 
tention will be secured. 
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l^ Another good way to win the interest of the prospect is to 
offer to help him in his bujdng in some specific way. A firm 
selling diamonds by mail, for instance, does it in this fashion: 



"TJnlaBB you ara an axparianoad Judge of precious 
■tones, it is alaost inpoesible to buy a diamond at random and be 
eertaiB of getting ralue for your money. But you need not take 
ohanees. Our beet expert has written a booklet telling Just how 
to determine diamond ralue, how to deteot flaws, and explaining 
the ohoioest outtings. Whether or not you buy of us. this little 
book will be of inestimable ralue to you in buying stones. We 
will be glad to send you a eopy for the asking. " 



Still other writers follow the declarative form of opening. 
Allison Preferred has advanced to 106 in a week." "Yesterday 
we sold for $10,000 cash a property that was put in our hands 
only Tuesday." But inasmuch as the declarative form lacks 
a little of the inherent interest of the question or the command, it 
should deal with some point of particular "interest value** to the 
class addressed. 

Style and interest value are just as important in the letter 
that is to draw an inquiry as in the letter designed to make a 
sale. Some think that just because a letter is fairly certain to 
reach a man if properly addressed, it is easy to get a reply. Far 
from it. Unless there is a good reason for a man answering a 
letter, he isn*t going to do it. 

Suppose that a furniture dealer, on receiving a new stock of 
furniture, writes a letter like this to a list of several hundred 
women: 



« 



"Our fall stock of furniture arrired on Saturday and 
Is now on exhibition on our third floor. The showing is unsur- 
passed. Here you will find something to suit you, whether you 
wish oak, mahogany, walnut or biroh. We inrite you to pay as 
a oall." 



Some who would probably have come anyway may come in 
response to such a letter or may write for special information. 
But a letter of this kind is sure to bring results: 
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D«Ar Mrs. Brown: 

I rasembar that whan you purohaaad tha Mihogany bad 
last March arou axprasaad a desira to buy a draasar that would 
natoh. In tha new lot of furnitura that wa put on our floors 
only yesterday are aaTaral dreaaars that would matoh your piaoa 
perfeotly. Coma in and see them. I should like you to sea also 
the dressing tables and chairs that matoh your dresser, eren if 
you are not ready Just now to get an entire set. 



The first letter has little point to it. The second has per- \ , 
sonality and interest, and if signed by the salesman that sold ^' 
* the first piece of mahogany, is certain to bring the customer in 
if anything would. 

A strong method of closing letters of this sort is to have final 
paragraphs of this style: "May we tell you more? This won't 
put you under the least obligation. If we can't show you that 
it is to your interest to take up this matter, it is our fault — 
not yours. Mail the card now and let us put all the facts be- 
fore you." 

A post card or a postal card should be enclosed in all inquiry- V 
bringing letters. The request for further details should be 
printed, so that the prospect has only to sign his name and mail 
the card. In other words, make it easy for the prospect to 
answer. Another thing, don't print anything on the card that 
will make it appear that the prospect is committing himself. 
Paragraphs of this sort have proved effective: "Without com- 
mitting myself, I give you permission to furnish me full informa- 
tion about the subject mentioned in your letter." 

The card method is particularly good if the inquiry is to be 
followed up by a solicitor, for the card may be sent conveniently 
to the solicitor who will take it with him when he calls. It 
sometimes pays to have all the inquiries from a territory sent 
on cards addressed to a certain solicitor, though the inquirer 
may think at the time of inquiring that the one whose name 
appears on the card merely is the correspondent that wrote 
the letter. The advantage is that a prospect who sends in a 
card addressed to "Mr. H. E. Carrington, care of the Smith 
Publishing Company," has seen Mr. Carrington's name. When 
Mr. Carnngton calls, the inquirer is sometimes flattered 
to think that the gentleman has been sent from the home 
office. As he has written a card to Mr. Carrington, he cannot 
with good grace deny an interview. 
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FOR FACILITATING ANSWERS 



The man who writes and offers to do something without 
putting the least obligation on the inquirer who accepts the offer 
is hard to turn down. A writer of advertisements, after a cour- 
teous criticism on advertisements that he doesn't like, closes in 
this way: ''I think I can show that it is to your interest to use 
some copy of my construction. If I can't, certainly it won't 
be your fault May I show you what I think is a more 
profitable way of advertising these goods? If when you 
see my copy you are not more than satisfied to pay my 
bill, there won't be any ill-feeling on my part The decis- 
ion will rest with you." . 



r 



THE INQUIRY BRINGING LETTER 



I 



WHAT IT MUST DO 



STIMULATK INTIRCST 



AWAKI OCSIRI worn rUIITHCR 
INFORMATION 

aiVt REASON FOR ANSWCRlNQ 



MAKE INOUCCMCNT FOR 
ANSWCRINQ 

RAVC WAV rOR/OLLOW UR 



CALL FOR IMMCOIATC ACTION 



T 



1 



WHAT IT MUST NOT DO 



AROUSE IDLE CURIOSITY 



CREATE EXAGGERATED IDEAS 



GIVE FULL PARTICULARS 



MISREPRESENT RROROSITION 



WASTE ARGUMENTS 



CLOSE WAV FOR FURTHER kETTCfl9 



A townsite company, selling town lots by mail, uses a device 
that gets replies when ordinary requests would be disre- 
garded. As the close of a three-page form letter this paragraph 
is used: 



"We anolose letter that the railway ooapany wrote us. 
Please return It in the enclosed staaped envelope, and tell us 
what you think of our plan. " 



The next sheet following is a facsimile letter from a 
prominent railway official commending the plan, so mak- 
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• . 

ing it easy for the prospect to add a few words of 
commendation. 

This is a clever scheme to coax a reply out of the prospect— 
and it is certain that he carefully reads tiie letter from the rail- 
road company before he returns it. No matter what the nature 
of his letter it gives an opportunity for a personal reply. 

A clothing manufacturer has an effective method of drawing 
out a fresh inquiry or indication of interest from his mailing list 
by inquiring what satisfaction the reader got out of the last suit 
ordered, asking a criticism of service if the buyer has any to 
make, saying tibiat anything that was wrong will be made right 

Writers of investment letters have found that it pays to empha- 
size the fact that only a small lot of stock is available. If the 
letter leads the prospect to believe that barrels of the stock will 
be sold, the effect will be prejudicial. The "limited quantity'* 
idea is effective in selling other things. 

An investment letter that brought good results where the 
signer of the letter knew all those to whom the letter was sent 
made the statement that four or five shares of stock had been 
put aside for the prospect. Practically no more information 
was given in the letter, but full information was offered on 
receipt of request. The request gave opportunity for the sales- 
man to call. This "putting aside*' idea may be applied to 
clothing and other commodities. Its efficiency lies in the fact 
that it gives a definite point to the letter. 

In the letter that angles for an inquiry, do not tell too much. 
Whet the appetite and arouse the curiosi^. Make them hungry 
to learn all about it, make them come back like Oliver Twist 
and ask for more. But it is fatal to paint a proposition in such 
brilliant colors that there is a chance for disappointment when 
the prospect gets his additional information. Nor should an 
offer of a free booklet or free samples be made so alluring that 
the letter will be answered out of idle curiosity when the recipient 
is really not a prospect at all. 

Schemes without number can be devised to get a reply and 
only enough should be put in such a letter to stimulate a reply, 
saving up the real arguments and the big talking points for the 
letter that aims on getting the actual order. 




How To Close Sales By 

LETTER 

PART V WRITING THE S ALES LETTER CHAPTER 18 

SUPPOSE that your most obstinate yprospecf* 
— a man in the next block on whom your clever^ 
est salesman had used every tactic arid had been 
rewarded only by 'polite turrirdovms until he had 
lost hope — should call up some afternoon and a^k 
you to send over a salesman. Would you de- 
spatch the office boy? Or would you send your 
star salesman? Yet if that prospect lived a hurin 
dred miles away and sen! in a letter of inquiry ^ 
one out of two firms would entrust the reply to a 
second or third-rate correspondent — entire^ for- 
getful that an inquiry is merely a chie to a sale^ 
and not a result in itself Tnis chapter shows 
how to GET THE ORDER by letter 

THE man who inquires about your goods isn't '*sokl'^ by a 
long ways. He is simply giving you an opportunity to sell 
him. Inquiries aren*t restdts, tiiey*re simply clues to possi- 
ble sales, and if you are going to follow those clues up and make 
sales out of them, you need the best men you can find and the 
best letters those men can turn out to do it. Inquiries of good 
quality are costly, frequently several times as costly as the adver- 
tiser figures in advance that he can afford to pay. Yet, strange to 
say, many advertisers will employ $50 or $100-a-week abili^ to 
write advertisements that will produce inquiries and then expect 
$10 or $15 men to turn them into sales. As a matter of fact 
nine times out of ten the hardest part of the transaction is to 
close the sale. 
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An inquiTT, is merely an expression of interest. The reader 
of the advertisement says, in effect, ''All rig^t, I'm impressed. 
Go ahead and show me.*' Or, if he hasn't written in reply to 
an advertisement, he sends an inquiry and invites the manu- 
facturer or dealer to tell what he has. To get the highest possible 
proportion of sales from each hundred inquiries, requires that 
the correspondent be as skillful in his written salesmanship as 
the successful man behind the counter is with his oral canvass 
and his showing of the goods. 

If the truth were known, it is lack of appreciation of this 
point that discourages most concerns trying to sell by mail, 
and it is the real secret of a large percentage of failures. 

A clock manufacturer notified the advertising manager of 
one of the big magazines that he had decided to discontinue his 
advertising. "The inquiries we get from your magaSrine." he 
wrote, ''don't pan out." The advertising manager thought he 
saw the reason why and he made a trip down to the factory to 
investigate. Reports showed that in two months his magazine 
had pulled over 400 inquiries, yet out of that number just seven 
prospects had been sold. 

"Will you let me see your follow-up letters?" he asked. 
They were brought out, and the advertising manager almost 
wept when he read them. Awkward, hackneyed, blimdering 
notes of acknowledgment, they lacked even die merest sug- 
gestion of salesmanship. They would kill rather than 
nourish the interest of tiie average prospect. He sent the set 
of letters up to the service bifreau of his magazine and a new 
series of strong convincing letters, such as the clock deserved, 
were prepared. 

On the strength of these he got the advertiser back in and 
the next month out of 189 inquiries, forty-six clocks were sold. 
Think of the actual loss that manufacturer suffered simply 
because he did not really appreciate that inquiries aren't sales! 

Get this firmly in mind and then get the proper attitude 
toward the inquirer. There is a big difference between the 
original sales letter and the answer to tiie inquiry. You haven't 
got to win his interest now. You've got that. But you have got 
to hold it and develop it to the buying point. Your man has 
asked you something; has given you the chance to state your 
case. Now state it in the most complete, convincing way you 
know how. 
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A good way to get at this is to put yourself once more in the 
other man's place. What do you like to get when you answer 



Dtar Sir: 

W« ftre pltasad to r«o«iTe your roauost for "Wilson's 
AeoooBtiBC Mtthods." and a oopy soos forward 'by today's mail. 
Do net fail to notify ua if it fails to rsaoh you within a day 
of tha raoaipt of this let tar. 

Your attantion is particularly oallad to the deserip- 
tire Batter on pages 3 to 9. inolusire. We are oonfident that 
aaonc the forty stock record forms there illustrated and de- 
scribed you will find a number that will sare time and labor in 
your office. You will see that our stock forms are carried in 
two sises--3 by 6i inches and 6 by 8 inches, the smaller size 
being furnished at $2 a tho\isand and the larger sisa at $2.50 a 
thousand, assorted as you desire. 

Should you desire special forms to meet your indirldual 
reauirements, we can furnish them to order, printed from your 
oopy, on one side of linen-bond stock--your choice of five colors 
—at $3.60 a thousand. 

On pages 116 to 189 you will find complete descriptions 
and order blanks of our special introductory outfits, ranging 
in prioe from $1 to $22. 

We make these attraotire offers to enable our cus- 
tomers to select outfits that can be installed at a rery small 
cost, and we ship any of our stock outfits with the distinct 
understanding that if they are not entirely satisfactory they 
may be returned to us at our expense. 

Under the liberal conditions we make, you incur no 
risk in placing an order, and we trust that we may be favored 
with one from you right away. By purchasing direct from us — the 
manufacturer8«-you eliminate all middleman's profits and are 
sure to get proper service. 

Let us hear from you. 

Very truly yours. 



' A letter that aums up well the principal featttres of the goods described 

in detail in the catalogue and the strong points of the manufacture!^ $ 

plan of sellina. The letter is closely linked with the catalogue. 8vch 

a tetter as this is a strong support to the catalogtm 
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an advertisemeiit ? And how do you like to get it ? First of all 
you like a prompt answer. 

''I have had some experiences lately," says one business 
man, ''that have made me feel that promptness and care- 
ful attention to all of a correspondent's requests are fully 
as important as the literary part of business correspond- 
ence. I am interested in an enterprise in which material 
of various kinds will be used — sample jars, mailing cases, 
and so forth. I have been writing to manufacturers in the 
effort to get samples and prices. 

"In several cases it reaUy seemed to me as if the manufac- 
turer was trying to test my patience by waiting from three days 
to a week before answering my letter. Several of them forgot 
to send the samples they refeired to in their letters. Li other 
cases the matter of samples was overlooked for a few days after 
the letter was written or the samples were ordered forwarded 
from a distant factory without any explanation to me that the 
samples would be a few days late in arriving. In still other 
instances references were made to prices and sizes that were not 
clear, thus necessitating another letter and a further delay of a 
week or ten days. 

''As I had to have all the material before I could proceed with 
any of it, one man's delay tied up the whole job. 

''ReaUy when one has a chance to see the dowdy, indifferent 
way in which a great many business concerns take care of 
inquiries and prospective customers, the wonder is that there are 
so many successes and not more failures. 

''How refreshing it is to get a reply by return mail from an 
enterprising man who is careful to label every sample and to 
give you all the necessary information in complete form and to 
write in such a way as to make you feel you are going to get 
prompt, careful service if your order is placed with him. It is 
a pleasure to send business his way, and we do it, too, whenever 



we can." 



It is easy enough to look out for these things when a regular 
method is adopted. With a catalogue before him, the correspond- 
ent should dictate a memorandum, showing what samples or en- 
closures are to be sent and how each is to be marked. By referring 
to the memorandum, as he dictates, the references will be clear. 

Cherish both carefulness aud promptness. You don't know 
what you sometimes lose by being a day late. An inquirer 
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often writes to several different concerns. Some other corre- 
spondent replies by return mail, and the order may be closed 
before your belated letter gets in its work, particularly if the in- 
quirer is in a hurry — as inquirers sometimes are. You may 
never learn why you lost the order. 

When you cannot give full attention to the request imme- 
diately, at least write the inquirer and tell how you will reply fully 
in a day or so or whenever you can. If you can truthfully say 
so, tell him that you have just what he wants and ask hun to 
wait to get your full information before placing his order. In 
this way you may hold the matter open. 



Dear Sir: 

Replying to your esteeaed faror of recent date would 
■ay that we hare noted your request for a eaaple of Royal 
Mixture and that same has been forwarded. 

This tohacoo le ahtolutely without auestion the 
finest smoking tohaeeo on the market today. This statement will 
be substantiated by tens of thousands of smokers. 

We hope to reoelTO your ralued order at an early data 
and remain 

Truly yours, 




•t 



The first 'paragraph of this letter is so hackneyed that it takes ayxiy aU 

persorudiiy^ and there is nothing in the second paragraph to build up a 

picture in the reader's mind of an enjoyable tobacco. 

Now as to the style and contents of your letter, here's one 
thing that goes a long way. Be cheerful. Start your letter by 
acknowledging his inquiry as though you were glad to get it 
''Yours of the I5th received and contents noted," doesn't mean 
anything. But how about this: '*I was glad to find on my desk 
this morning your letter of the I5th inquiring about the new 
model Marlin." There's a personal touch and good will in 
that. A correspondence school answers a prospective student's 
inquiry like this: "I really believe that your letter of the 
6th, which came to me this morning, will prove to be the most 
important letter that you ever wrote." An opening such as this 
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clinches the man's interest again and carries him straight through 
to the end. Don't miss an opportunity to score on the start 



Dear Sir: 

Tour order f er a eample pouoh of Royal Mixture le 
sreatly appreoiated. The tobacoo was mailed to-day. 

To appreolate the differenee hetween Royal Mixture 
and the "others," Juet put a little of it on a eheet of white 
paper hy the side of a pinoh fros a paokage of any other eBoklng 
tobaoco manufaotured. You won't need a mlerosoope to see the 
dlff erenoe in quality. Smoke a pipeful and you will aulokly 
notloe how different in mellowness, riohnese and natural flaTor 
Royal Mixture is from the store-hought kind. 

If you are not enthueiastio orer its exoellenoe Z 
■hall feel greatly disappointed. So many dlsoriminating pipe 
smokers in all seotions are praising it that it makes me helloTe 
that in "The Aristoorat of Smoking Tohaoeo ' Z hare produced an 
article that is in faot the host tohaooo money oan huy. 

Royal Mixture is all pure tohaooo, and the oleaneet, 
best-oured and finest leaf that the famous Piedmont section of 
Vorth Carolina oan produoe. The quality is there, and will he 
kept as long as it is offered for sale. Depend upon that. 

The more you smoke Royal Mixture the hotter you'll 
like it. This is not true of the fanoy-named mixtures which 
owe their short-lired popularity to pretty labels, fanoy tin 
boxes and doctored flarors. I giro you quality in the tobacco 
instead of making you pay for a gold label and tin box. 

The only way to get it is by ordering from me. Royal 
Mixture goes right from factory to your pipe— you get it direct, 
and know you are getting it Just right, moist and fresh. 

Right now, TO-DAT, is the time to order. A supply of 
Royal Mixture costs so little and means so much in pipe satis- 
faction that every hour of delay is a loss to you. Zt*s too 
good to do without. Money refunded promptly if you are not 
satisfied. 

If it is not aeklng too much of you, Z would like to 
hear within a day or two Just how the tobacco suits you. Will 
you not write me about it? Be oritical. as I desire your candid 
opinion. 

Respeotfully yours. 



The letter is here re^wriUen, making it interesting from the first line to the 
last. It makes one feel that Royal Mixture is something unusuaUy good 
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Second, be sure you amtoer the inquiry — every point in it. 
You know how provoked you are when you ask a ques- 
tion and the correspondent in repljdng fails to answer. Be sure 
you answer all the questions of the inquiries you handle. Give 
letters a final reading, to be sure. It is often advisable to quote 
the inquirer's questions or to use side-heads so he will under- 
stand you refer to the questions he asked. 

For example, suppose a real estate agent receives aa 
inquiry aboi^ a iarm. The inquiry can be clearly answered by 
adopting a style like this: 



Va ara rtry slad to glTt you details about tho A'b'bott 
farm in Preseott County. 

LOCATIOI. -- This fam !■ on tho maoadaa road botwoen 
Yredarlok and WhlttsTiUo, throo ailes from Tredorlck. Thore is 
a flag station on tho D. & L. railroad one and a quarter ailea 
from the farm gate on the maeadam road. 

TRA¥8P0RTATI0V 7ACILITZIS. --There are eix trains a day 
en the S. & L. road that will stop at the flag station mentioned. 
Thase trains giro a four-hour serrioe to Baltimore. 



This style of letter is a great aid to the writer in bringing related 
points together and thus strengthening description and argument 

If the inquiry involves the sending of a catalogue, hook the 
letter and the enclosure together by specific references. It adds 
immensely to the completeness of your letter. And don't be 
afraid to repeat. No matter what is in the catalogue or booklet 
that is sent along with the letter, the letter should review concisely 
some of the most important points. The average person will pay 
closer attention to what is said in the letter than to what appears 
in the catalogue. The letter looks more personal. For example; 



On page 18 you will see desorihed more fully the oedar 
ohtet that we advertise in the magazines. Pages 20 to 28 de- 
■orihe higher-priced ohests. All these chests are of perfect 
workmanship and have the handsome dull egg-shell finish. The 
higher-prioed models have the copper hands and the hig-headed 
nails. Use the order hlank that appears on page 32 of the oata- 
logue, and he sure to read the directions for ordering that 
appear on page 30. 
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These descriptions and references tie the letters strongly to 
the enclosures and thus unify the entire canvass. 

The woman who gets a letter telling her that the refrigerator 
she inquired about is described and illustrated on page 40 of the 
catalogue sent under separate cover, and then reads some quoted 
expressions from people in her town or state who have bought 
these refrigerators, is more likely to order than if a letter is sent, 
telling her merely that the catalogue has been mailed imder 
separate cover; that it gives a complete description but that any 
special information will be given on request The first method 
of replying makes it appear that the correspondent is enthusiastic 
about his refrigerators and really wants to sell the inquirer one. 
The second method is cold and indifferent If your goods permit 
the sending of samples by all means enclose some with the 
letter* They permit the actual handling of the article, 
which is so great an advantage in selling over the coimter. And 
then insure attention. No man, for example, will throw away 
a haberdasher's letter referring to spring shirts if samples 
are enclosed. The samples will get some attention, though 
the one who received them may not need shirts at the time. 

Samples also give an opportunity to emphasize value. For 
instance, it is a good plan to say: '*Take these samples of outings 
to your local store and see if you can get anything at $25 that is 
half as good as what we are offering you" The fact is, few 
people make such comparisons, but the invitation to compare is 
evidence of the advertiser's confidence. For that matter, few 
people ask for refund of money on honest merchandise, provided 
the refund is limited to a brief period; but the promise of instant 
refund when unsatisfactory goods are returned, is a great confi- 
dence-creator. 

It is not always possible for one correspondent to handle the 
entire inquiry. In that case it is well to let the answer indicate 
the care exercised in preparing it. 

A part of a letter may sometimes advantagebusly refer to some 
other correspondent who can deal more thoroughly with a tech- 
nical matter under discussion. A large mail-order concern employs 
a man who can tell customers in a tactful way just how to make 
coffee and tea, and he makes satisfied customers out of many who 
otherwise would believe that they had received inferior goods. Thb 
same man is also an expert in adjusting by letter any troubles 
that may arise over the company's premium clocks, and so forth. 
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Unless such tf^hTiM*Al matters are extensive enough to 
require a separate letter, they can be introduced into other 
communications by merely saying: 

"On raadiac wbat you haT« writton about tho onsino, 
•or azpart liat tliit to say:" 

* 



Then again, make your letter dear. Good descriptions are 
just as important in answers to inquiries as in letters that have 
the task of both developing interest and closing a sale. All that 
has been said in previous chapters as to the value of graphic descrip- 



Dear Sir: 

Icour estooaed Inaulry liat bean racalTod, and wa are 
■ending you ona of our bookleta. 

In oaaa none of tha aaaplea ault you, let us know 
what oolora you like and wa will aend aore aaaples. 

Va oan saTa you aoney on trousera. A great many of tba 
beat draeeera of Hew York and Chloago are wearing trousera aada 
by us. 

Tou run no risk in ordering, for if tha trouaers are 
not as I represent thea or do not fit you, we will oorreet the 
alstake or refund your aoney. 

We urge you to order iaaf diataly. aa we aay not hare 
in atook the pattema you prefer. 

Truatlng to raoeire your order at an early date. 

Truly yours. 



This letter starts out with a hackneyed opening and not enough em- 
phasis is put on the samples. It is a mistake to make the suggestion 
that the samples sent may be vnsuikible. The third paragraph starts 
ond with an assertion urioacked by proof and the second sentence is a 
sittjf boast that no one believes, A man does not vay his tailor the full 
pnce until the trousers are completed. It is a weak selling plan to try to 
persuade a stranger to send the entire price to an advertiser whom he 
Jcnows nothing dhout. The plea for an immediate order on the ground 
that the pattern may m)t be in stock later is a weak and unfortunate 
method of argument. The final paragraph is as hackneyed as the first, 

and fails to impress the reader 
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Dear Sir: 



H«r« Tou art! This Ball will brine you a sample book 
containing toiiie of the neatest trousers patterns you hare seen la 
a long time. Tear off a strand from any of them and hold a 
match to It; If It doesn't "hum wool" the laugh Is on me. 

You may wonder why I can undersell your looal dealer 
and yet turn out trousers that "make good." Certain oondltlons. 
of which Z shall tell you, make this posslhle. 

In the first plaoe, troussrs are my specialty. Other 
tailors want suit orders ahOTe all, hut I have hullt up my 
huslness by specialising on trousers alone. 

Z buy my fabrics from the manufacturers In larga 
quantities at wholesale prices. The earing — the money that 
represents your retailer's- prof It— comes to you. 

Z don't nsed an uptown "diamond- front" stors, with an 
exorbitant rental. Instead, Z employ the best tailors I can 
find. 

The trousers I make are built, not shaped, to fit you. 
Ve don't press them Into shape with a "goose," either. All our 
fabrics are ehrunk before we cut them at all. Sewn throughout 
with silk, the seams will not rip or glre. And style— why, you 
will be surprised to see that trousers could hare so teuoh 
IndlTlduallty. 

1 could not afford to ssll Just one pair of trousers 
to each man at these prices. It costs me something to reach you 
—to get your first order. Tou will order your second pair dust 
as naturally as you would call for your farorlte cigar. 

Z am enclosing three samples of $6 London woolens. 
Thess haTs Just come In— too late to place in the sampls book. 
Aren't they beauties? 

Pleaee don't forget that 1 guarantee to please you or 
to return your money cheerfully. I ask for the $1 with order 
only to protect myself against trlflers. 

May I look for an early order? 

Yours, for high-grade troussrs. 



An interesting beginning, inviting proof of quality. Facta show why 
low prices can be quoted, foUowea oy graphw description and logicm 
argument. The samples give point to the letter and the plain, fair 

selling plan makes an effective ending 



les 



GETTING ORDERS— NOT INQUIRIES 



tioDs and methoda of writing them applies with full foice to 
this diapter. The letter that is a reply to an inquiry can prop- 
erly give more detailed and specialized description than a letter 
that is not a reply to an inquiry, for in writing to one, who has in- 
quired the correspondent knows that the reader of the letter is in^ 
terested and will give attention to details if they are given clear- 
ly and attractively. Grenerally speaking, a sales letter that is in re- 
sponse to an inquiry should maJce it unnecessary for the reader 
to ask a second time for information before readiing a decision. 
And this leads to one big important point: do your best to 
dose the sale in this first reply. Don*t leave loop holes and 
uncertainties that encourage furUier correspondence. Give your 
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MAKE OROCRINQ CAST 



INOUCCMKNT FOR QUICK ACTION 



letter an air of finality. Lay down a definite buying proposition 
and then make it easy for your man to accept it. 

Guarantees, definite proposals, suggestions to use ''the 
enclosed order blank," are important factors in effective closing 
paragraphs. Don't put too much stress on the fact that you 
want to give more iniformation. Many correspondents actually 
encourage the inquirer to write again and ask for more informa- 
tion before ordering. Try to get the order — ^not a lot of new 
questions. 

Experiments show that the interest of an inquirer wanes 
rapidly after the receipt of the first response. In replying to 



THE "DIRECT COMMAND*' IMPELS ACTION IdS 

inquiries, the chance of securing a sale with a third letter is much 
less than the chance with the first, for after receiving the first 
letter, if it is unconvincing, the inquirer is likely to come to an 
adverse decision that cannot afterwards be easily changed. In 
this respect, answers to inquirers are much like unsolicited 
letters sent out to non-inquirers and planned to create and build 
up interest In a niunber of lines of business the third letter 
sent out in response to an inquiry barely pays for itself. For 
this reason, it is usually poor policy in handling this class of 
business to withhold some strong argument from the first letter 
in order to save it for the second or the third. Better fire the 
13-inch gun as soon as you have the rang(3. 

If the first answer faib to land the order, the advertiser may 
follow up with an easier plan of payment, a smaller lot of the 
goods, or make some other such inducement. Not all goods 
admit of offering small lots, but when this can be done, the argu- 
ment may be made that there is no profit in such small 
orders, that the offer is only made to convince the inquirer 
of quality. 

Some very successful correspondents close in the direct- 
command style: "Don't delay; send your order NOW." "Sit 
right down and let us have your order before you forget it.** "It 
isn't necessary to write a letter; just write across the face of this 
letter 'I accept this trial offer', sign your name and send the sheet 
back to us in the enclosed envelope." Such closing sentences 
are strong, because the reader is influenced to act immediately, 
and the loss that usually comes about by reason of people putting 
things off and forgetting is reduced. The third example is 
particularly good because it eliminates letter-writing, which is a 
task to many and something that is often put off until the matter 
is forgotten. 

Other correspondents, instead of using the direct command 
style, close in this way: "We are having a big sale on these porch 
chairs. If you order immediately we can supply you, but we 
cannot promise to do so if you wait." "We know that if you 
place your order you will be more than well pleased with your 
investment." 

If prices are to be increased on the goods offered, the corres- 
pondent has a first-class opportunity to urge an immediate 
response: **There is just two weeks* time in which you can buy 
this machine at $!25. So you can save $5 by acting immediately^* 
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Experience shows that the increased-price argument is a good 
closer. 

In the final sentences of the letter should be lAentioned the 
premium or the discount that is given when the order is received 
before a certain date. These offers are effective closers in many 
cases. In making them it is well to say "provided your order is 
placed in the maUa not later than the lOth," for such a date puts 
all on the same footing no matter how distant they are from 
the advertiser. 

Finally, don*t overlook the opportunity to make even the 
signature to your letter contribute something. 

Firm signatures are rather lacking in personality. "Qniith 
& Brown Clock Co." hasn't much "puU" to it. But when the 
pen-written name of Albert £. Brown appears under this signa- 
ture the letter has much more of the personal appeal. For this 
reason, many concerns follow the practice of having some one put 
a personal signature under the firm name. It is not desirable, 
of course, to have mail come addressed to individuals connected 
with the firm, but this can be avoided by having return envelopes, 
addressed to the firm, in every letter. In fact, a little slip may 
be enclosed reading: "No matter to whom you address an 
order or letter always address the envelope to the firm. This 
insures prompt attention." 

At least one large clothing concern has found it profitable to 
let its letters go out over such signatures as "Alice Farrar, for 
BROWN & CO." Those to whom Miss Farrar writes are 
informed that the inquiry has been turned over to her for personal 
attention — ^that she attends to aU requests from that inquirer's 
section and will do her best to please, and so on. 

When methods of this kind are followed and it becomes 
necessary — ^because of the absence of the correspondent ad- 
dressed — for some one else to answer a letter, it is well to say. 
"In the absence of Miss Farrar, I am answering your letter." 
Never let an inquirer feel that the one he addresses is too busy to 
attend to his wants or is not interested enough to reply. When 
the busiest presidemt of a business concern turns over to some 
one else a letter intended for the president's personal reading, the 
correspondent should say, "Pi^ident Parkins, after reading 
yoiur letter, requests me to say for him," and so on. 

These httle touches of personality and courtesy are never 
lost. They create a cumulative business asset of enormous value. 



What to Enclose With Sales 

Letters 

PAkT V WRITING THE SALES LETTER CHAPTER l» 

SALES have been made — and lost — by the 
printed matter enclosed with business correspond- 
ence. A mere mass offolders^ cards and bric-a- 
brac is in itself not impressive to the *^prospect*^ 
unless each item backs up a statement in the 
letter and has a direct bearing on the sale. 

Enclosures may be classified thu^: FIRS jP, cata- 
logv£Sy price lists and detailed descriptive matter 
— to inform the prospect of the goods; SEC- 
OND, testimonials and guarantees — to prove the 
claims made for the goods; THIRD, return 
postals, addressed envelopes and order blanks-^io 
make it easy for the prospect to buy the goods 

THE enclosure is to the letter v/^-'^the supporting army is 
to the line of attack. It stanos just betund the men at 
the fronts ready to sti^engthen a point here, reinforce the 
line there, overwhelm opposition finally with strength and numbers. 
A clever sales letter may make the proper impression, it may 
have all the elements necessary to close the sale, but it is asking 
too much to expect it to handle the whole situation alone. 

The average prospect wants more than he finds in a letter 
before he will lay down his money. The very fact that a letter 
comes alone may arouse his suspicions. But if he finds it 
backed up by accompanying enclosures that take things up where 
the letter leaves off, answer his mental inquiries and pile up 
proof* the proposition is more certain to receive consideration. 



tW THE THREE OBJECTS OF ENCLOSURES 



The whole principle of right use of enclosures is a matter of 
f^veseeing what your man will want to know about your proposi- 
tion and then giving it to him in clear convincing form and liberal 
measure. But enclosures must be as carefully planned as the 
letter itself. They are calculated to play a definite part, accom*^ 
plish a definite end and the study of tiieir effect is just as vital as 
the study of step-by-step progress of letter salesmanship. 

Some letter writers seem to think that the only essential in 
enclosures is numbers and they stuff the envelope full of mis- 
cellaneous folders, booklets and other printed matter that does 
little more than bewilder the man who g^ts it Others make 
the mistake of not putting anything in wiUi the letter to help the 
prospect buy. Neither mistake is excusable, if the writer will 
only analyze his proposition and hb prospect, consider what 
the man at the other end will want to know — then give him 
that — and more. 

And in order to live up to this cardinal rule of enclosures, 
simply confine your letter to one article. Seven of the best 
letter ^Titers in the country have made exhaustive tests with 
descriptive folders. They have found that one descriptive cir- 
cular, with on^ point, and one idea pulls where the multiplicity 
of enclosures simply bewilders and prejudices the reader. 
These men have conclusively proved that overloaded envelopes 
do not bring results. 

In general the enclosure has three purposes: first, to give the 
prospect a more complete and detailed description of your 
goods; second to give him proof in plenty of their value; third, 
to make it easy for him to ^ny. On this basis let us classify the 
kinds of enclosures; tha the mediums through which these 
three purposes n^ay be accomplished. 

The first, the detailed description, is usually given in catalogue, 
booklet or circular, complete in its explanation and, if possible, 
illustrated. Supplementing the catalogue or booklet, sfimples 
should be used whenever practicable for they help more than 
anything else can to visualize the goods in the prospect's eyesi 

Ptoof is best supplied in two ways, through testimonials and 
guarantees; and the ways of preparing these for tl^e prospect are 
endless in variety. 

Third, you will make it easy to order through the use of order 
blanks, return cards, addressed envelopes, myriads of achemea 
that tempt the pen to the dotted line. 
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The exact form of each of these elements is not of moment 
here so long as it is clear to the man who receives it The point 
to be made is that one enclosure representing each of these ele- 
ments — description, proof, and easy ordering — should accom- 
pany the sales letter to back it up and make its attack effective. 

And now to take these up one by one and see the part each 

plays. , . . 

W^en the prospect reads your letter, if it wins his interest, 
his first thought is "Well, this sounds good, but I want to know 
more about it." And right there the circular comes to his 
assistance — and to yours. And on this circular depends very 
largely whether his interest is going to grow or die a natural 
death. If it is to lead him toward an oider it must picture to 
him clearly just what your proposition is and at the same time it 
must contain enough salesmanship to carry on the efforts of the 
letter. 

And it is well to bear down hard on this: do not put mate- 
rial into your letter that properly belongs in the- circular. 
Link your letter up with the enclosure and lead the reader to it, 
but do not go into lengthy descriptions in the letter. Concentrate 
there on getting your man interested. Do that and you may 
depend on his devouring the enclosures to get the details. A 
common mistake in thb line is to place a table of psices in the 
body of the letter. It is simply putting the cart before the horse. 
Price in every safe should be mentioned last. It certainly 
should not be mentioned before you^have convinced your pros- 
pect that he wants your article. Prices should be quoted at the 
end of the descriptive folder or on a separate slip of paper. 

This descriptive enclosure takes on many forms — ^a booklet* 
a circular, a folder, a simple sheet of specifications, » price list- 
but in all cases it is for the one purpose of reinforcing the argu« 
ment made in the letter. When a proposition requires a booklet, 
the mistake is often made of making it so large and bulky that 
it cannot be enclosed with the letter. The booklet comes trailing 
along after the letter has been read and forgotten. Sometimes 
the booklet never arrives. Where possible it is much better to 
make the booklet of such a size that it may be enclosed in the 
same envelope with the letter. Then you catch the prospect 
when his interest is at the highest point. It is embarrassing and 
Ineffective to refer to "our booklet, mailed to you under separate 
oovier/* Put the book with the letter. Or» if you must send th« 
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SAMPLES AS ORDER-GETTERS 



booklet under separate cover, send it first and the letter later, so 
that each will arrive at about the same time. 

Aiid now that you have put in a circular to help the letter, 
put in something to help the circular — a sample. Here you have 
description visualized. In more ways than one the sample is by 
all odds the most valuable enclosure you can use. In reality, 
it does more — ^much more than help the circular with its descrip* 
tion, it is concrete proof, in that it demonstrates your faith in the 
article and your leadiness to let your prospect judge it on its 
merits. A two by three inch square of cloth, a bit of wood to show 




the fini^ any **chip off the block** itself speaks more eloquently 
than all the paper and ink your money can buy. How irresist« 
ible becomes a varnish maker^s appeal when he enckses in his 
letters a small varnished pece of wood, on the back of which 
he has printed, **This maple panel has been finished with two 
coats of *61* Floor Varnish. Hit it with a hammer. Stamp 
on it. You may dent the wood, but you can't crack the var- 
nish. Thb is wiB point where *61* varnish excels.** 

A manufacturer of a nfew composition for walls gives a more 
accurate idea of his product than could ever be learned from 
words and pictures by sending a small finished section of the 
board as it cOuld be put on the walL 
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A knitting mill approaches perfection in sampling when it 
encloses a bit of cardboard on which arc mounted a dozen samples 
of undtrwear, with prices pasted to each and a tape measure 
attached to aid in ordering. A roofing concern has the idea 
when it sends little sections of its various roof coatings. And at 
least one carriage maker encloses samples of the materials that 
gcTinto his tops and seat covers. 

Most unique samples are enclosed and because of their 
very novelty create additional interest in a proposition. A real 
estate company selling Florida lands enclosed a Uttle envelope 
of the soil taken from its property. To the farmer this little 
sample has an appeal that no amount of printed matter could 
equal. 

A company manufacturing cement has called attention to 
its product by making small cement souvenirs such as paper 
weights, levels, pen trays, and so forth, sending them out in 
the same enclosure with the letter or in a separate 
package. 

One manufacturer of business envelopes encloses with his 
letter his various grades of paper* made up into envelopes* 
each bearing the name of some representative concern that has 
used that particular grade. Then in the lower comer of the 
envelope is stamped the grade, weight, price and necessary 
points that must be mentioned in purchasing. The various 
envelopes are of diff^^nt sizes. On the back of each envelope 
is a blank form in which the purchaser can designate the 
printed matter wanted, and underneath, in small letters, the 
directions, **Write in this form the printed matter you demand; 
pin your check to the envelope and mail to us.'* 

Thus this one enclosure serves a number of purposes. 
First, it carries a testimonial of the strongest kind by bearing 
the names of prominent concerns that have used it; then, it is 
an actual sample of the goods; and lastly, it serves the purpose 
of an order blank. 

Even a firm which sells a service instead of a product can 
effectively make use of the sample principle. One successful 
correspondence school encloses with each answer to an inquiry 
a miniature reproduction of the diploma that it gives its grad- 
uates. While the course itself is what the student buys, unques* 
tionably the inspired desire to possess a diploma like the one 
enclosed plays its part in inducing him to enxolL 
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A New York trust company gets the same effect by sending 
the prospective investor a specimen bond complete to the 
coupons which show exactly how much each is worth on definite 
dates through several succeeding years. Here again the speci- 
men bond is not actually the thing he buys but it is a facsimile 
and an excellent one in that it puts in concrete form an ab» 
stract article. 

Possibly it is inadvisable to include a sample. Then a 
picture of the article accomplishes the purpose. A grocer who 
writes hb custonfers whenever he has some new brand of food 
product* always includes in his letter a post card with a full 
tinted picture of the article. For instance, with a new brand 
of olives he encloses a picture of the bottled olives, tinted to 
exactly represent the actual bottle and its contents, and under* 
neath he prints the terse statement '^Delicious, Tempting, 
Nutridous. If his letter has not persuaded the housewife 
to try a bottle of the olives, the picture on the enclosure is 
apt to create the desire in her mind and lead to a purchase. 

An automobile dealer who knows the value of showing the 
man he writes a detailed picture of the machine, includes an 
actual photograph. Even the reproduction of the photograph 
is insufficient to serve his purpose. The photograph is taken 
with the idea of showing graphically the strongest feature 
of the machine as a selling argument, and illustrating to the 
smallest detail the sales point in his letter. Then, with pen 
and ink, he marks a cross on various mechanical parts of en* 
gine, body or running gear, and refers Jto them in his letter. 

To carry the photograph enclosure a step farther, one dealer 
of automobile trucks illustrates the idea of efficiency. He en* 
closes with his letter a photograph of his truck fully loaded. In 
another photograph he shows the same truck climbing a heavy 
grade. Then in his letter he sajrs, ** Just see for yourself what 
this truck will do. Estimate the weight of the load and t)ien 
figure how many horses it would take to handle an equal load 
on a similar grade." 

In the sale of furniture, especially, is the actual photograph 
enclosed with the letter a convincing argument. Fine carriages, 
hearses, and other high-grade vehicles are forcibly illustrated 
by photographs, and no other enclosure or written description 
is equally effective. 
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After description and visualizing — through the medium of 
'Circular and sample — comes proof, and this you may demonstrate 
through any means that affords convincing evidence of worth. 
The two best are testimonials and guarantees, but the effective- 
ness of either depends largely on the form in which you present 
them. Testimonials are of ten. dry and uninteresting in tliem- 
selves, yet rightly played up to emphasize specific points of 
merit they are powerful in value. The impression of their 
genuineness is increased a hundredfold if they are reproduced 
exactly as they are received. 

An eastern manufacturechas helped the prestige of his cedar 
chests tremendously with the testimonials he has received from 
buyers. 

Letters from the wives of presidents, from prominent bankers 
and men in the public eye he has reproduced in miniature, and 
two or three of Uiese are enclosed with every sales letter. 

An office appliance firm with a wealth of good testimonials 
to draw on sends each prospect letters of endorsement from others 
in his particular line of business. A correspondence school 
strengthens its appeal by having a number of booklets of testi- 
moniak each containing letters from students in a certain section 
of the country. The inquirer thus gets a hundred or more letters 
from students near his own home, some of whom be may even 
know personally. 

. A variation of the testimonial enclosure is the list of satisfied 
users. Such a list always carries weight, especially if the firms 
or individuak named are prominent. A trunk manufacturer, 
who issues a 'Hrunk insurance certificate'* to each customer, 
reproduces a score or more of these made out to well known men 
and submits them as proof of hb product's popularity. 

Another effective form of enclosure is a list of buyers since a 
recent date. One large electrical apparatus concern follows up 
its customers every thirty days, each time enclosing a list of 
important sales made since the previous report 

Another plan is that of a firm manufacturing printing 
presses. In making up its lists of sales it prints in one column 
the number of '^'Wellington" presses the purchaser already had 
in use and the number of new ones he has ordered. The names of 
the great printing houses are so well known to the trade that it is 
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tremendouslj effective to xead that Blank, previously operatiiig 
tea Wdlingtons, hai just ordered three more. 

Second only to Hie testiiiiony of Hie man irbo buys b the 
guarantiee of the seller. Mail-order houses are coming more and 
dHMto see the value of the **money4)adc'* privilege. It is the 
'one big factor that has put maQ sales on a par with the deal 
across the counter. Time was vdien sellen by maQ merely 
hinted at a guarantee somewhere in their letter or. circular and 
trusted that the prospect would overlook it But it is often the 
winner of orders now and concerns are emphasizing this fauth in 
their oWn goods by issuing a guarantee in certificate f <»m and 
using it as ah enclosure. 

A roofing concern forces its guarantee on the prospect's 
attention by giving it a l^gal aspect, printing in facsimOe s%nar 
tures of the president and other officials— and stamping tiie 
compan/s name. Across the face of this guarantee is printed 
in red ink» the word '^Specimen.'* Along the lower maigin is 
printed* **Thk is the kind of a Jcal guarantee we give you with 
each purchase of one of our stoves.** Atoail-order clothi^ firm 
sends a duplicate tag on. which their guarantee is printed. 
Across the tag-of this sample guarantee is printed in red. ^This 
guarantee comes tagged to your garment** 

The prospect who finds proof like this backing up a letter is 
forced to fed the worth-whileness of your goods <Nr your propo- 
8ition» and he draws forth his monqf wiQi no sense of fear that 
he is chancing loss. 

. The number and kind of enclosures you will put into your 
letter is entirely up to you. But before you allow a letter to go 
out, dig under the surface of each circular and see whether it 
really strengthens your case. 

Apply this test; is the letter supported with amplified 
description, proof, materiab for ordering? If it is, it is ready 
for the attack. You may find it best to put your description, 
your testimonials, your guarantee and your price list all in one 
circular. It is not a mistake to do so. But whether they are all 
in one enclosure or in separate pieces, they should be there. 
And in addition, put in your return card order blank or envelope 
or whatever vrill serve best to bring the order. W^en your letter 
with its aids is complete, consistent equipped to get the <mier 
then, and only then, let it go into the nuuls. 



Bringing In New Business By 

Post Card 

PART V WRITING THE SALES LETTER CHAPTER gp 

METHODS oj. soliciting trade by mail are not 
confined to the letter or printed circmar. The postal' 
regulations are sufficiently broad to allow a 
generous^ leeway in the size and shave of com^ 
munications that may be sent by mxiUy and as a 
result, a new field of salesmanship ha^ been 
opened by the postal card. Folders, return-post^ 
(Us and mailing cards have become part of the 
regular ammunition of the modem salesman, who 
has adapted them to his varied reauiremerUs in 
ways that bring his goods before trie **prospect** 
with an emphcLsis that the letter often lacki — and 

sometimes at half the cost 

TEEE result-^tting business man is always asking the reason 
'whj. He demands that a. method, especially a selling 
plan» be basically right; that it have a principle behind it 
and that it stand the microscope of analysis and the test of trial 
There are three reasons why the postal card is a business* 
getter. 

Did you ever pause while writing a letter, sit back in your 
chair, and deplore the poverty of mere words ? Did you ever 
wish you dared to put in a little picture just at that point to show 
your man what you were trjring to say? . Of course you have 3 
you have ever written a letter. That is reason one. 

Did you ever watch a busy man going through his morning's 
mail ? Long letters he may read, short let ters he is sure to glaroe 

m 
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through, but a post card he is certain to read. It is easy to rcad« 
it is to a degree informal and it is brother to a call on the 'phone. 
That is reason two. 

And the third reason is that no matter what the principles 
behind it, by actual test it brings the business. 

While primarily the postal mailing card b intended to aid the 
letter in many ways it does what the letter can never do. It can 
carry a design or an illustration without the least su^estion of 
effrontery, which a letter can not do without losing dignity. It 
can venture into clever schemes to cinch the interest. It is the 
acme of simplicity as means to win an inquiry. And withal it 
does its work at less cost than the letters. 

In general postal mailing cards may be classed as of three 
types: 

1. The double or retdsn post card. This consists sim- 
ply of two ordinary post cards attached for convenience in mail- 
ing, sometimes closed at the loose edges by stickers but usually 
left open. The one carries the inquiry-seeking message; the 
other is for the reply. It is already addressed for returning and 
contains on the opposite side a standardized reply form to be 
signed. 

2. The two or three or four FOLDER ifAiLiNG card. This 
gives greater space and opportunity for cleverness of appeal 
through design. The third or fourth fokl may or may not be 
prepsured for use as a reply card. Instead of providing for the 
reply in this way, some of these folders hold a separate card 
by means of comer slots. In any case they fold to the size of 
the ordinary postal and are held by a stamp or sticker. 

S. Illustrated personal letters. These are in effect 
simply letters printed on heavier stock which fokl into post card 
size. Their, advantage lies in the opportunity for iUustratioo 
and an outside design or catch phrase to win attention. In some 
cases they are even filled in exactly in the manner of aform 
letter. 

Which of these forms is b^t suited to your uses is a matter 
which the nature of your proposition and your method of selling 
must determine. Whether you want to tell a long story or a 
short one, whether you want it to serve merely as a reminder or 
as your principal means of attack, these and other points must 
guide you. So to help you determine this, it is best to consider 
tixe post caidtbere on the basis of its uses. There are four: 
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!• To get inquiries. 

9. To sell goods; to complete the transaction and get the 
order just as a letter would. 

8. To cooperate with the dealer in bringing trade to his 
store. 

4. To cooperate with the salesman in his work on dealer or 
consutner. 

Inquiries may be inspired in two ways — either by using a. very 
brief double canl or folder which tells just enough to prompt a 
desire for more information or by a post card ^'letter" series 
which works largely on the lines of letters enclosed- in envelopes. 
In the first instance the card or folder resorts to direct pertinent 
queries or suggestions of help that impel the reader to seek more 
details. 

An addressing machine manufacturer, for instance, sends his 
^'prospects" a double folder with a return post card attached. 
This message is little more than suggestive: 



•Do you know tliat thtrt it ont girl in your addrtttlnc 
rooB who can do tho work of ton if you will let hert All tko 
tioodt it a Regal to help her. Oire her that and you can out 
nine naaee from your pay roll today. Soee that eound like cood 
business? Then let ue tell you all about it. Just sail the 
card attaohed. It puts you under not the elightest obligation. 
It einply enables ue to show you how to sare soae of your good 
dollars.* 



Such a card is virtually an inquiry-seeking advertbement 
done into post card form to insure reaching the individual. 
And for this reason it may be*well to carry a design or iUustration 
just as an advertisement would. A life insurance company has 
ipade good use of a post card folder^ building it up around its 
selHng point of low cost. The outside bears a picture of a cigar 
and the striking attention-getter '"At the cost of Your Daily 

Smoke " the sentence is continued on the inside ** — ^you can 

provide comfort for your famUy after you are gone, through a 
policy.'* Then follows enough sales talk to interest the prospect 
to the point of urging him to tear off and send the return card for 
full information. 

Many propositions can be exploited in this way. In other 
instances a much more complete statement must be made to 
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dicit a reply. Here the illustrated personal. letter comes into 
use. And it is significant that in a number of specific cases these 
letteis in post cud form ha^e been fur more productiTe of in« 
quiries than ordinary letters on the same proposition. Their 
unique form» the accompanying illustrations^ by their very ocm* 
trast in method of approach, prompt a reading .tl«<it the letter 
does not get 

Postal mailing' cards may be used in two ways — dther 
as a campaign in themselves or as steps in a follow-up series. 
They are especially good i^hen your selling plan permits of 
goods being sent on approval at a free trial basis. Then you 
can say» ^'i^ply drop Uie attached order card in the mail box and 
the goods will come to you by first express.** 

A publishing house has sold thousands of low priced books 
on this basis, using merely a double post card. One section 
carries to the prospect an appealing description of the book and 
emphasises the liberality of the offer. The return card bears a 
picture of the book itsdf and a deariy worded order, running 
something like this, *T will look at this book if you will send it 
charges prepaid. If I like it, I am to remit $1.00 within Cive days. 
If not, I am to retum.it at your expense.** There can be no 
misunderstanding here. The simplicity of the card scheme 
itself appeab to prospects and brings back a big percentage 
of orders. 

A variation of the use of the postal as a direct sales medium is 
the employment of it to secure bank savings accounts. 

A banking house in Chicago sent out folders to a large mailing 
Ust of property holders and renters in all parts of the city. As 
a special inducement to establishing savings accounts, this house 
offered each person, who returned an attached card, a small 
metal savings bank free, which could be kept in the home for the 
reception of dimes and nickeb until filled — ^this small bank to be 
returned at intervals to the bank for the establishment of a per* 
manent savings account On the return card enclosed was a 
promise to send to the inquirer's home one of those small banks 
absolutely without cost to the receiver. Here the simplicity of 
the scheme and method of proposing it Bffda brought large 
returns. 

One manufacturer of dental cream sends out free samples 
upon request The tube is wrapped in pasteboard, which 
proves to be a post card ready for signature wl stamp — inviting 
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the lecipient to suggest the names of friends to whom samples 
can be sent. Some concerns offer to send a free sample it 
names are sent in but this firm has achieved better results by 
sending the sample to all who ask and then diplomatically 
inviting them to reciprocate by furnishing the names of their, 
friends. 

Several large hotels have found valuable advertising in post 
cards that are distributed by their guests. These cards are left| 
on the writing tables with an invitation to *'mail one to some 
friend.** 

A St. Louis restaurant keeps a stack of post cards on the 
cashier*s desk. They are printed in three colors and give 
views of the restaurant, emphasizing its cleanliness and excel* 
lent service. Eveiy month hundreds of these are mailed out 
by pleased customers and as a result the restaurant has built 
up a very large patronage of visitors — ^people from out of the city 
who are only too glad to go to some place that has been recom* 
mended to them. 

A most imusual use of post cards appeared in a St Louis 
street car. A prominent bondseller had arranged an attractive 
street car placard, discussing briefly the subject of bonds for 
investment purposes. In one comer of this placard was a 
wire-stitched pad of post cards, one of which passengers were 
invited to puU off. The card was mailable to the bondseller* 
and requested a copy of his teactbook for investors. The pros* 
pect who sent the card was of course put upon the follow-up 
list and solicited for business. Here, again, the uniqueness 
appeals to the public; 

As a oooperator with a letter follow-up, the card or folder 
h effective^ because it introduces variety into the series, sometimes 
furnishing just the touch or twist that wins the order. 

In the follow-up series the double folder becomes especially 
adaptable, because of its simplicity. It usually refers to previous 
correspondence. For example, one suggests: ''You evidently 
mislaid our recent letter. Since its message is of such vital inter- 
est to your business — ** The remainder of the message lis giv^ 
up to driving home a few of the fundamental points brought out 
in the previous letters. Simple directions for filling out an at- 
tached return card are added. 

One double post card, used as a cooperator with a follow* 
Upb calls itttention to a sample previously mailed, asking a 
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careful comparison of the grade of material and closes with 
a special inducement to replies in the form of a discount for 
five days. 

Return cards, employing the absolute guarantee to insure 
confidence of fair dealing give clinching power.. Here is a 
sample: 



OentleMen:— PI«a«e send me « .....1.1^^... eaae for trial. 
tt !• elearly undtratood in signing thia order that tbe ahip* 
••nt eoMea to me all charges prepaid and with your guarantee 
that yov will prowptlj cancel the order, in ease Z an in any 
•ay diasatiafied. 



A space is left at the bottom of the card for the person order« 
ing to sign name and address. 

Again the post card serves a similar purpose as a cooperator 
With the salesman. Often between c^Us the house makes a 
special inducement to sales. 

Here» either double post cards or folders give the advantage 
of simplicity; the return card offering a powerful incentive to 
immediiate action on the part of the customer. The return card 
indicates to the house that the customer is interested and a sales- 
man is called back to handle the order. 

One manufacturer, through use of the folder and- card, wins 
a clever advantage for his salesmen. An attractive folder, with 
numerous illustrations, gives a fairly complete description of the 
firm's product. Enclosed with the folder is a return card bear- 
ing the form reply, ''Dear Sirs: I am interested in- 



Please mail me a picture catalog of ." And a space is 

left with directions for filling in name and address of the person 
replying. 

These cards when received are carefully filed and from them 
the salesmen gauge their calls on the prospects. Here the 
advantage to the salesman is obvious, since his personal call 
assumes the nature of a favor to the prospect. 

From time to time, mailing folders or double post cards, are 
mailed between calls of the salesman, and serve to keep the 
proposition warm in the mind of the prospect 

Usually the postal or folder is a valuable aid in sending trade 
to the dealer. One manufacturer to stimulate business by 
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creating orders for his retailer* sent out an elaborate series of 
mailing cards to the retailer's customers. Enclosed with the 
folder were leaflets giving special features in the stock* which 
added value to the sales letter. Handsomely engraved cards 
guaranteeing the material were alsp enclosed as a suggestion 
that the customer call on the retailer and the retailer^s private 
business card was inserted. 

A western coffee dealer used mailing folders on lists of con* 
sumers supplied him by retailors. Attractive designs on the 
outside of the folder create interest and put the consumer's 
mind in a receptive condition for considering the sales 
arguments embodied in the personal letter feature of the 
folder. 

A manufacturer of a contrivance for applying special paints 
builds an approach for the dealer's salesman with postal folders. 
The design on the outside of the folder indicates the simplicity 
with which the appliance may be operated. The sales letter 
inside gives minute directions for using the machine and calls 
attention to particular features by reference to the demonstration 
on the outside. As an entering wedge to orders* the letter offers 
a free trial and suggests that a salesman make a practical demon* 
stratibn. 

The manufacturer lias his dealer sign every letter' and the 
return card enclosed g^yes only the address of the dealer. 

A varnish concern sent to a large mailing list a series of illus* 
trated letters describing the use and advantage of its products. 
They appealed to the consumer and built up a trade for the 
local deider. Each letter contained both a return post card*, 
addressed to the local dealer and a small pamphlet showing 
various grades of the varnish. The result of this follow-up 
system was twenty-five per cent more replies than the same 
number of envelope letters. 

One of the most successful campaigns ever conducted to 
introduce a new cigarette depended entirely upon postal letters. 
A series of five or six of these — ^well nigh masterpieces of sales 
talk — created the desire to try the product Enclosed with each 
folder was a card bearing a picture of the distinctive box in which 
the cigarettes were sold, so that the prospect could recognize it in 
the dealer's store. 

In another instance a book publisher created a demand for a 
Dew novel by mailing a series of single post cards bearing illus* 
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tratioDS from the book. In this case the element of mystery was 
employed and the real purpose of the cards was not divulged until 
five or six had been sent ind the book was ready to go on sale. 

Whatever variety of card» folder or letter you choose to use, 
these features you should carefully observe: the style of writiog 
and the design and mechanical make-up. 

The effectiveness of the mailing folder must depend upon 
the combination — ideas of attractiveness* simplicity and careful 
use of the personal letter feature. It must command attention 
by a forced intelligent approach. It must stand out sharply 
against the monotonous sameness of the business letter. 

The foMer^s appearance should be in aocoid with the class 
or type of men it goes to meet Its approach should contain 
sincerity* purpose* and originality. Originality in shape hardly 
serves the purpose* because of the ridicule unusual shapes may 
give the proposition. The originality should be in the illustra- 
tions or catch phrases. 

This illustrative feature is all important because it virtually 
plays the part of the initial paragrajA of the letter — it makes the 
point of contact and gets tiie attention. It corresponds to the 
illustrated headline of the advertisement No rules can be laid 
down for it as It is a matter for individual treatment 

Colors that create a proper condition of mind throu^ 
psychological effect must be taken into consideration in the 
attention-getting feature of the folder. There are certain color 
schemes which are known to create a particularly appropriate 
condition of mind. For instance* where quick action is wanted* a 
flaring color is effective. Where pure sales arguments count 
most in stating a proposition* blacks and whites have been found 
the most adequate. Soothing colors* such as soft browns and 
blues, have been found to appeal to the senses and serve to insure 
additional interest through a pleasant frame of mind. 

The right impression once gained, the style of the reading 
matter must make the most of it Many have hesitated to use 
the postal or folder because they fear for a certain loss* through 
lack of dignity* where the proposition demands an especially hi^- 
class approach. But to some folders* especially of the letter 
variety now in use* no such critidsm could possibly be offered. 
Really fine samples of these letters bear outside illustrations 
from photographs cft the work of the best artists. Their 
appearance outside and inside is given every possible atten- 
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tion to create the impression of distinct vitlue* An appeal 
to the senses, as in the use of pleasing colon, is a feature 
of th^ make-up. 

Tlie personal tetter inside is perfect in details of typography; 
it is caiefully filled in with prospect's or customer's name; care 
is taken to see that the filling-in process matches the bodj of the 
letter and a personal signature is appended to give a more 
intimate appeal. 

The cost of these folders, because of the high grade of repro- 
duction and the art work, runs considerably above the usual 
business-getting letter of one-cent mailing. The lowest class 
of these folders cost approximately the same as the usual letter 
under two-cent mailing. Any addition of special art work 
increases their cost proportionately, but the expense is frequently 
justified. 

These illustrated letters depend upon their power of sugges- 
tion, throu^ graphic illustration and design, and upon the 
personal idea of the letter used for getting business. Few 
enclosures, other than the return card, or reminder card, for 
filing purposes, are used. 

One physician*, especially anxious of promoting a new remedy, 
sent out mailing folders describing his remedy and offered an 
absolute guarantee of results before payment The return card 
enclosed with this folder was engraved with the name and 
address of the physician above and underneath hb absolute 
guarantee. Because the campaign was so unusual, it produced 
unexpectedly large returns. 

Here, as in the usual business-getting letter, careful attention 
is given to details. The importance of attracting attention in the 
first paragraph by careful expression, followed by the creating of 
desire in the mind of the custbmer or prospect and the adding of 
conviction — and finally, the use of reason that compels action 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

A more appealing letter coidd scarcely be written than the 
following, used in the cigarette campaign previously mentioned. 
The outside of the folder carried an appropriate drawing 
by one of the best American artists and the whole folder 
gave an impression of the highest quality. Note the easy style, 
designed to catch the reader as he first opens the folder and 
carry him along fascinated to the end: 
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Star 81r: 

AUenHon-'geUef; Turn baek In your mind for one mlnut* to 

natural and ef* tho bott Turkitb oigarotto you eror tmolcod. 

Exnlanalum ^^ ^^^ r •member. It wae not 80 muoh that 

SS^flSfl/^ the oigarette was fragrant, or that it had a par* 
Mi^tMcn^^ tloular flaror, or aroma, or mildness . that 
4hZ%^ hlwH^imm «*«••* it to please you- -it was the oomhinatiom 
mrovyn promm*^^ ^^ ^^^^^ qualities that made it so delioiou*. 

This means that the perfection of that 
cigarette was in the blend, the combination of 
rare tobaooo, •aoh giTing forth some one quality. 

We hare worked out a blend that produoem e 
tobaooo Cigarette which satisfies su£ ideal 
at least. 

We oall the oigarette made of this hrand 
flRlSO. We make no secret of the kind of tohaco^ 
used— the exact proportion and how to treat tha 
rare leares is our secret. 



To get a perfect aroma, we must take. 



Tobaooo: young sprigs of yellow so soft that tha 
Turks oall it •Golden Leaf. " 



We use. 



OMnff conviO' 
iion l>y details 



Sugaetting im* 
mediate action* 



Strenoth in 
clincher liee in 
absolute guarany 
Ue. 



.... leares for their flaror; thej 
hare marrelous fragrance as well ao delicata 
mildness. 

To get each of these tidbits of Tobaooo 
into perfect condition, so that their qualitiea 
will be at their prime when blended, is our 
profession. The PSRBSO cigarette is the result. 

Touch a match to a PSRSSO cigarette after 
luncheon today. You will be delighted with ita 
exquisite aroma, its fleeting fragrance and 
delicate mildness. 

If it is not better than the best oigar^ 
ette you have ever smoked, allow us the pririlege 
of returning the fifteen cents the package cost 
you. The original box with the remaining cigar- 
ettes, when handed to your dealer, will bring 
the refund. 



today? 



Will yoa Join us in a PSRSSO cigarette 
Very truly yours. 
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Enclosed in this folder next to the letter was a card bearing 
a picture of the cigarettes in their box. At the bottom of the 
folder, underneath the letter* was the phrase: '*A11 good dealers- 
fifteen cents a package. ' 

With the mailing card, as with the letter, guarantees, free 
trial offers and the like, help to strengthen (he close of the 
proposition, win the confidence and bring back the answer. 

For example, a large watch company, wishing to appeal to a 
class of customers who had previously been listed and whose 
financial standing made its proposition secure, sent out folders 
signed by department heads asking the privil^e of mailing a 
watch for examination and trial. The letter, which carefully 
described the advantages of the watch over other watches sold 
at similar prices, offered this trial without any cost to the prospect, 
only asking that if the watch suited hb needs a draft be mailed 
to the company. The return card in this case contained an 
agreement by the firm to hold the prospect in no way obligated 
to the company, except through purchase. Before returning the 
card to the company, the prospect was required to sign it, agree- 
ing that, after a trial, either the watch or the money should be 
sent in. 

Before you enter upon the use of mailing cards, be sure you 
understand the postal rq^lations regarding them. They are 
not complicated, but more than one concern has prepared elab*^ 
orate folders only to be refused admittance to the mails because 
they did not follow specifications as to size and weight. 

Postal laws require that all cards marked "Post Cards" 
be uniform in design and not less than three and three- 
fourths inches by four inches and not more than three and 
nine-sixteenths inches by five and nine-sixteenths inches -in size. 
This means that all return cards, whether enclosed or at- 
tached, must be within authorized sizes to allow a first clasa 
postal rating. 



Making It Easy For the 

Prospect to Answer 
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THE mere physical effort of huntina up pen and 
paper try wriich to send in an order Jor some- 
thing HE REALLY WANTS> deters many a pros- 
pectfrom becoming a cusUymer. 

The TJfian who sells goods by mml must overcome 
this natural inertia by reducing the act of send- 
ing in an order or inquiry to its very simplest 
terms — by milking it so easyjor him to reply thiol he 
acts while the desire for the goods is still upon him. 
Here are Eighteen Schemes for making it easy 
for the prospect to reply — and to reply NOW 

THERE are tew propositions so good that they will sell 
themselves. A man maj walk into a store with the 
deliberate intention of buying a shirt, and if the clerk who 
waits on him is not a good salesman the customer may just as 
fieliberately walk out of the store and go to the place across the 
street Lack of attention, over-anxiety to make a quick sale, 
want of tact on the part of the salesman — ^any one of a dozen 
things may switch off the prospective customer although he 
wants what you have for sale. 

Even more likely is this to happen when you are trying to 
sell him by mail. He probably cares little or nothing about your 
offer; it is necessary to interest him in the limits of a page or two 
and convince him that he should have the article described. 

And even after hb interest has been aroused and he is in a 
mood to reply, either with an order or a request for further 
information, he will be lost unless it b made easy for him to 

18« 
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answer; unless it is almost as easy to answer as it is not to 
answer. A man's interest cools off rapidly; you must get his 
request for further information or his order before he picks up 
the next piece of maiL 

It is a daily experience to receive a letter or a circular that 
interests you a little — ^just enough so you put the letter 
aside for attention ^'until you have more time." Instead of 
being taken up later» it is engulfed in the current of routine and 
quickly forgotten. Had the offer riveted youi/ attention strongly 
enough; had the inducements to act been forceful; had the 
means for answering been easy* you would probal>ly have 
replied at once. 

Make it so easy to answer that the prospect has no good 
reason for delaying. Make him fed that it is to his interest in 
eveiy way to act AT ONCE. Do the hard work at your end of 
the line ; exert yourself to overcome his natural inertia and have 
the order blank» or the coupon or the post card alrdady for his 
signature. Don't rely upon his enthusing himself over the propo- 
sition and then hunt up paper* pencil and envelope; lay every* 
thing before him and follow Uie argument and the persuasion 
with a clincher that is likely to get the order. 

In making it easy to answer* there are three important 
elements to be observed. Yqu must create the right mental 
attitude* following argument and reason with a ''do it no^/* 
appeal that the rc^er will find it hard ta get away from. Thai 
the cost must be kept in the background* centering attention on 
the goods* the guarantee* and the free trial offer rather than 
upon the price. And finally* it is desirable to simplify the actual 
process — ^the physical effort of replying. 

The whole effort is wasted if there is lacking that final appeal 
that convinces a man he must act immediately. Your opening 
may attract his attention; your arguments may convince him 
that he ought to have your goods; reason may be backed by 
persuasion that actually creates in him a desire for them* but 
, unless there is a ''do it this very minute" hook* and an "easy to 
' accept" offer, the effort of interesting the prospect is wasted. 

SCHEME 1— A SPECIAL PRICE FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 

The most familiar form of inducement is a special price for a 
limited period, but this must be handled skillfuUy or it closes the 
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gate against an effective follow-up. The time may be extended 
once, but even that weakens the proposition unless very cleverty 
wcNrded; and to make a further cut ia price prompts the prospect 
to wait for a still further reduction. 
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This order sheet sinvplifies ordering and assures aocuracy. On the n* 
verse side are printed several special offers^ to which reference mau 
readily be made. The sheet is made to fold up like an envelope avd 
when the gummed edges are pasted down enclosures are perfectly afe 
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On some propositions the time limit can be worked over and 
over again on di£ferent occasions like special store sales. A large 
publishing house selling an encyclopedia never varies the price 
but it gets out special '^Christmas" offers* ''T\^thdrawal" sale 
offers* ^'Special Summer^' offers — anything for a reason to send 
out some new advertising matter making a different appeal. 
And each proposition is good only up to a certain time. The 
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STATt. 



.•OX NO. 
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This coupon, used in advertuemenia and in printed matter, make it ex* 
tremely easy to send for information on epecial sttbjecte 

letters must be mailed and postmarked before midnight of the 
last day» and this time limit pulls the prospect over the dead 
center of indecision and gets his order. The last day usually 
brings in more orders than any previous week. 



SCHEME «— THE LAST CHANCE TO BUY 

If it is desired to come right back at a prospect* some such 
paragraph as this is written: 
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CONFTOENCB NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 



"Only 46 8«t8 l«ft! Th9 sueeeaa of our apooial offer 
8urpA88od all expeotations. It will be neceaaary to iaaue an- 
other edition at once. The atyle of bindinc will be changed but 
otherwiae the two editione will be the aaae. Aa we do not carry 
two atylea en hand, we are willing to let you have one of the 46 
remaining aeta at the SAMB TERMS although our apeoial offer 
•spired Saturday night. " 



And this appeal may pull even better than the fiist one- 
provided the proposition is **on the square/' It is hard to put 
sincerity into a letter that is nbt based on an absolute truth. If 
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T 



ORDCR BLAMRS 



POST CAftOS 
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T 
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'*Only 46 sets left'* b merely a salesman's blu£F when in fact 
there are hundreds of sets on hand, the letter will have a 
hollow ring. 

Sincerity is the hardest thing in the world to imitate in a 
letter and absolute confidence is the key-stone to all mail- 
order selling. 

There are plenty of plausible reasons for making a time limit 
or a special offer* A large publishing house* selling both maga- 
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.^ines and books by mail occasionally turns the trick by a human 
! interest appeal; 



*I told the bualneas manager that I htlieTed X ooold 
hring our August salea up th equal those of the other months. 

"He laughed at me. Always before they have fallen off 
about twenty per cent. 

*But Z am going to do it— if you'll help me. " 



Then the sales manager went on with a special <^er; it was a 
legitimate offer which made a real inducement that proved <xie 
of the most successful the firm ever put out 

SCHEME S— LOW PRICES DURING DULL SEASONS ^ 

In making a special price the prospect must be given some 
plausible reason and sincere expknation for the reduction. A 
special arrangement with the manufacturer* cleaning out of 
stock, an introductory offer — some valid reason; and &en state 
this reason in a frank, business-like way, making the story 
interesting and showing where it is to the advantage of both the, 
prospect and yourself. 



"Just to keep my men busy during the dull season I wi).l 
make an extra pair of trousers at the same prioe ordinarily 
charged for a suit, on orders plaoed during July and August.* 



This offer sent out by a merchant tailor brought results, for 
he had a good reason for doing an extra service — ^he wanted to 
keep his help busied during the quiet months and the customer 
took advantage of the inducement 

SCHEME 4r<:UT PRICES IN EXCHANGE FOR NAMES 

'Tf you will send us the names of your friends who might be 
interested"' and "if you will show it to your friends" are familiar 
devices for they present a plausible excuse for cutting a price and 
serve the douUe purpose of giving the manufacturer or merchant 
new names for his mailing list. **^ free sample if you send us 



tt 



190 SPECIAL OFFERS TO "INTRODUCE 

your dealer's name*' is reasonably certain to call for an immediate 
reply from most women, for they are always interested in 
samples. 

Making a special introductory offer on some new device or 
appliance is certainly a legitimate reason for cutting the price. 
It b an inducement, moreover, that possesses a peculiar strength 
for a man likes to be the first one in his vicinity or in his line of 
business to adopt some improved method or system. 

SCHEME »— THE SPECIAL ••INTRODUCTORY PRICE'* 

There can be no excuse for the carelessness that makes a 
^special introductoiy price," and later in the same letter or in a 
follow-up calls attention to the *'many satisfied users in your 
section." Be sure your reason is real-— then it rings true and 
incites prompt action like thb offer: 



Tho Wricht Copy Holdor ■•lla the world over for 
fS.OO. We are eertain, howerer, that once you aee the holder 
actually inoreasing the output of your own typiet you will 
want to equip your entire office with then. So, for a limited 
time only, we are golnc to sake you an introductory price of 
$2,25. Send te-day for one of these holders and glTe' it a thor 
ouch trial. Then any time within thirty days, after you hare 
watched the holder in actual use and seen it pay for itself, in 
aotual increased output, order as many more ae you want and wa 
will eupply them to you at the same introductory price of #2. 25 
each After that time we must ask the regular price. . 



This is convincing. The prospect feels that if the holder were 
not ail right it would not be sold on such terms, for the manu- 
facturers expect that the one holder will give such satisfaction 
that it will lead to the sale of many more. 



"Inclose $2. 25 now in any conTonient form and let the 
holder demonstrate for Itself what it can sare you erery day. 
Don't wait until tomorrow— but send your order today— right 
mow. • 
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This is the closing paragraph and if you are at all interested 
iu copy holders it is likely you will place an order *'NOW." 
And if you don't and if the order is not placed within ten days, 
the offer may be extended for two weeks and after that a *'ten* 
day only'* offer may pull forth an order. 

SCHEME ^-SPECIAL TERMS TO PREFERRED CUSTOMERS 

A brokerage firm has found that a "Pre-public announce- 
ment special offer to preferred clients only" in placing stocks 
and bonds is a good puller. The recipient b flattered by being 
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This form of post card provides for ttoo methods of ordering^4he euS" 

tomer may take his choice 



classed with the '^preferred clients" and is not unmindful of 
the opportunity of getting in on the proposition before there is 
any public announcement 

In influencing prompt action the time element and the special 
price are not the only **Act Now" inducements although they are 
the most common. A man had written to a firm that jnakes 
marine engines for prices but the first two or thred letters had 
failed to call forth any further correspondence. So the sales 



m GOODS RESERVED FOR CUSTOMERS 

manager wrote a personal letter in which the ifoIlowing.paragraiA 
appeared: 



*Zn'looklnc ortr our eorrttpondtaet 1 aotiet that 
Fou art partlottlarly iattrttttd In a a-hortt povtr •ngiat. Z 
bar* aa anclBt of that tist on haad that 'Z think will in- 
taraat you. Wt haro Just rtoairad our oxhibits f fom tht Motor 
Boat Shows. Aaonc thooo Z notiood a £ H. P. ongino and roaembar* 
ins your ittQuiry for thio aist oncina. it oeeurrod to mo that 
this would aalct you an idtal tngJnt for your boat.' 



This was cleverly worded, for although the company would 
contend that the exhibits were taken from stock, tiie possible 
buyer would feel confident that the engine exhibited at the show 
had been tested and tried in every way. If he were in the 
market at all, this would probably prove a magnet to draw an 
inmiediate reply— for it b always easy to reply if one is sufficiently 
interested. 

SCHEME 7— HOLDING GOODS IN RESERVE 

This 'folding one in reserve for you** has proved effective 
with a typewriter company: 



*Tho faotory- it working to tha limit thtto days and 
wt art bthind ordtra now. But wt art going to hold tht aaohina 
wt haTt rtatrrad for you a ftw daya longtr. Afttr that wt ^ay 
hart to uta it to fill another ordtr. Sign and aend ut tht 
enoloted blank to*day and lot ut plaot the naehint where it will 
bt of real torrioo to you. ReaeBber it it oorered by a guaran- 
let that prottota you againtt ditappointaent. If you don't like 
it, tiaply return it and baok oomet your money.' 



Bond brokers • frequently use this same idee, writing to a 
customer that a block of stock or a part of an issue of bonds had 
been reserved for him as it represented just the particular kind 
of investment that he always liked — and reasons follow showing 
how desirable the investment really is. 

In one form or another this scheme is widely used. When 
the order justifies the expense, a night telegram is sometimes sent 



GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION EMPHASIZED IdS 

statmg that the machine can be held only one day more or some- 
thing like that This only is possible on special goods that can* 
not be readily duplicated. 

In all these offers and schemes the price is kept carefully in 
the background. Many firms never mention the price in the 
letter, leaving that for the' circular, folder or catalogue. 

SCHEME 8— THE FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Instead of the price being emphasized, it is the free trial offer 
or the absolute guarantee that is held before the reader. 



rt*«M» 



"Without eTen rlaklng a oent you can use the Wilbur 
•a your farm free for 30 day*. We will ehlp It to you, freight 
prepaid, with the plain understanding that, should the Wilhur 
not eone up to erery elaim we aeUce for it, we will take it off 
your hands, for «e don't want anyone to keep the Wilbur when ht 
Is not satisfied with it. Thus, we agree to pay ALL charges and 
take ALL risk while you art testing and trying the Wilbur for 
one whole month. 

*Ycu see* we have a great deal of confidence in the 
Wilbur or we could not afford to make you this square and gener- 
ous offer, which leaves it entirely to you to say whether or not 
the Wilbur Panning Mill is a practical and money-making success. 
Since the 30 days* free trial proposition puts you to no risk 
whateTer. you should tcJce advantage of this opportunity and 
have a Wilbur shipped right away on the trt9 trial basis. 

"To prore it* all you haTt to do is to fill in, wiga 
and mail this card. After 30 days you CAH return the machine if 
you are willing. " 



Not a word about price. All about the free trial and the 
fact that you are to be the judge of the machine's value. 

And not only the free trial but the absolute guarantee is 
emphasized. "Your money back if not satisfactory" b the slogan 
of every successful mail-order house. Frequently a facsimile of 
the guarantee accompanies the letter; always it is emphasized. 

SCHEME ©—THE "YOUR MONEY BACK" OFFER 

A manufacturer of certain machines for 'Shop use wastes 
little time in describing the machine or telling what all it will do. 
The broad assertion is made that after a month's use it would 



IM INDUCEMENT FOR PAYING CASH 

not be sold at the price paid for it» and instead of arguing the case 
and endeavoring to prove the statement, the company strives to 
make it easy to place a trial order. Here are two of the three 
paragraphs that make up one of its letters: 



*To proTt It, all yoa l&aT* to do is to fill in. alga 
«Bd autll this oard. Afttr 50 days you KAT rttura tho aaehlBO 1^ 
yoa want to. 

"Try 4.t out. VtTtr Bind what we Bi^t 84T about the 
usts your shop sen would be getting out of it —Pin) OUT. It is 
•aty. Just send the oard. * 



This is simplicity itself. The writer does not put us on the 
defensive by trying to aigue with us. We are to be the judge 
and he compliments us by the inference that we ''don*t need to 
be toU** but can judge for ourselves as to whether it is worth 
keeping. The price is held in the background and the actual 
.ordering is nothing more than to sign a post card. There is no 
reason at all why we should delay; we could hardly turn the 
letter over to be filed without feeling that we wen. blind to our 
best interest in not replying. 

SCHEME 10— THE DISCOUNT FOR CASH 

Publishers of a ma^Etzine angle for renewab without bdldly 
snatching for a man's pocketbook, by this presentation: 



"Simply tell us HOY to continue your subscription. 
Remit at your conTonienoe. Better still, wrap a $1.00 bill in 
this post card--and mail to us today. Ye will send not only ths 
twelTo issues paid for. but will— as a cash discount— sxtsnd 
your subscription an extra two months." 



Here the cost is brought in almost as an afterthought, yet in a 
way that actually brings the cash with the renewaL 



"Jill out the snolosed order and the goods will b« 
shipped at once and billed in the regular way. * 



« 
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The payment is not in sight — ^it hasn't yet turned the comer 
Billed in the regular way" catches our order .where we would 
postpone action if it meant reaching down into our pockets and 
buying a money order or writing out a check. The payment 
looks afar off — and it wiU not seem so much if the account is 
paid along with the rest of the bills at the first of the month. 

SCHEME 11— THE FIRST INSTALMENT AS A **DEPOSir' 

Where goods are sold on ''easy terms'* and a first payment 
required, many correspondents refer to the remittance as a 
^'deposit'' In the strong guarantee it is expressly stated that in 
case of dissatisfaction, the ''deposit" will be returned. 

Even the deferring of the payment a few days helps to pull an 
order. It is not that a man b niggardly or that he does not want 
the article but it is the desire, rooted deep in human nature, to 
hold onto money after it has been hard earned. 



*To facilitate your prompt action, Z am enclosing a 
oonrenient postal card order. Our shippins department hae had 
inetruotione to honor this a* readily as they would your check. 
There la no need to send the customary initial payment in ad- 
Tanoe. Simply sign and mail the enclosed card; when the file 
comes, pay the expressmeA the first payment of $2.00.* 



Here the payment was very small and it was deferred only a 
few days, but long enough to make it seem easter^ and the orders 
were much larger than when cash was required with 
the order, 

SCHEME 12— SENDING GOODS FOR INSPECTION 

"Take no risk" is the reassuring line in many advertisements 
and letters. "Send no money — ^take no risk. We do not even 
ask you to make a deposit until you are satisfied that you need 
the Verbest in your business. Simply send the coupon today 
and the Verbest goes forward at our risk." 

Such offers pull best when simply worded and contain some 
fuch phrase as "Wi&Qut obligation on my part, you may $eiid 
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me/* It gives reassurance that there is no catch and inspires 
the confidence that is the basis of the mail-order business. 

Then there is the argument that the device or equipment vnll 
pay for itself — a powerful leverage when rightly applied. 

Here is the way the manufacturer of a certain machine keeps 
the cost in the shadow: 



"There is no red tape to go through. Sinply sign the 
•noloeed blank and forward to-day with the first payaent^of 
$3.00. The Challenge will go forward promptly. And the balance 
you can pay as the naohine pay* for itself— at the rate of eeren- 
teen eente a day. * 



Simple, isn*t it? You forget all about the cost. The 
paragraph is a cleverly worded ''Do it now** appeal and the 
cost is^kept entirely in the background. 

SCHEME IS— THE EXPENSE VERSUS THE INVESTMENT ARGUMENT 

A companion argument is that the device is no^ an expense 
but an invjestment. Here there is no attempt to put the cost 
price in the background but to justify the outlay as a sound 
investment — ^a business proposition that is to be tested by the 
investment standard. This is a strong argument with the shrewd 
business man who figures, the value of things not on the initial 
cost, but upon the profits they will earn and the dividends they 
will pay. 

The whole proposition must be shaped in such a way that it 
is easy for the prospect to buy. He must want to buy-and the 
experienced correspondent realizes that every word and phrase 
must be avoided that is capable of being misconstrued. There 
:are no details so small that they do not have a bearing on the 
:success of a campaign. 

SCHEME 14— THE RETURN POSTAL FILLED IN FOR MAILING 

^d now that you have made clear your proposition and 
«hown your proof, now. that you have led your prospect 
to the buying point, the next step is to make him send you 



PUT ORDER BLANK BEFORE PROSPECT 
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the order, 
example of 
your finger 
before lum. 
knows that 
to hunt up 
the value of 



And the only way to do this is to follow the 

the good salesman: put the pen in his hand» 

on the dotted line, and slip the order blank 

The salesman does these things because he 

he might lose the sale if he asked his prospect 
a pen» a letterhead and some ink. He knows 

making it easy to buy. And in selling by mail you 



JOHNSON DYC ORDER AND COIN CARD 



JOHNSON DYC COMPANY 
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HAS HI (ANY) JOHNSON 
* j[y DYIS POR WOOLT 



HAS HI (ANY)|iOMNtON 
DYCS POR COTTONY 



HAS HI THI JOHNSON 
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SI LOW? 
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JOHNSON DYES 
FOR COTTON 
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.DARK BLUS 

.NAVY BLUS 

.BROWN 
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.ORIIN 

.DARK ORIIN 

.PINK 
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.CRIMSON 
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A manila endosun that containa a small envelope euUable for sending 

eoina or hiUa. The directions not only cover all points on the order but 

give the company infortnaiion for itsfoUow-up 
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must do the same. Don't guide him on to a decision to order 
and then leave him at sea as to how to do it. Show him exactly 
what to do. It is 6asy enough simply to say, "Write me a letter,*' 
oTf *'send me $2.00." The very man you want most to sell may 
not know how to write a clearly worded order. Even if he does, 
the fact that you ask him to go to the trouble of getting his writing 
materiab may serve to postpone the act and lose him the desire 
to buy. So give him the order ready to sign, with as few changes 
as possible required. And give him an addressed return enve- 
lope to send it in. If no money is to be sent with the order, put 
it on a post card. ''Sign and mail the card" borders on the 
extreme of simpUcity in buying. 

You cannot be too simple in your method of soliciting orders. 
If your proposition will admit of saying, *'Pin a dollar bill to this 
letter and mail," say it If more details are needed, make them 
as simple as possible. 



SCHEME 1»-THB MONEY ORDER READY FOR SIGNATURE 

If you want him to send a money order, help him to get 
it by enclosing a money order appUcation fiUed in except for 
his name. 

Avoid the possibihty of giving the order blank a l^al appear- 
ance. Simply have the order say, "Send me ** and as little 

more as is necessary. Show the prospect that there are no 
strings or jokers in your blank. Make it so simple that there is 
no possibility of misunderstanding its terms. 

If the article is one that is sold in much tl same way to 
every purchaser, it is best to print the entire ord ; leaving only 
the date line and the signature line blank. If the purchaser has 
to choose between two styles of the article or between two quanti- 
ties, the order blank may be printed, so that the quantity not 
wanted may be crossed out. 



SCHEME lO—ORDERINO BY MARKS 



In dealing with an imlettered class of people, it is well 
to put a footnote in very small type under optional lines 
or words and to instruct the purchaser to **Cross out 
the style you do not want" or "Put an X opposite the quan- 
tity ordered." 



ENCLOSING MONEY WITH ORDER m 

In case of articles that are sold for cash and also on the easj 
payment plan, it is better to have two separate order blanks 
printed on different colors of paper, one plainly headed ''Cash 
Order Blank," and the other "Easy Payment Order Blank." 
Avoid the "Instalment Plan.'* The name has lost standing of 
late; the wording ''Easy Payment Plan" is better and more 
suggestive. 



SCHEME 17— THE COIN CARD 



The coin-card method is a winner for sales under a dollar. 
The card, with its open holes inviting the quarter or the fifty- 
cent piece, and the order blank printed conveniently on the flap- 
captures much loose money. 

The post office department will furnish money order 
apphcations with the name of the advertiser printed in the 
proper spaces. These printed applications should be sent for 
the prospect's convenience in cases where a money order is 
likely to be used. They insure that the advertiser's name will 
come before postmasters written in the preferred form, and they 
also relieve much of the hesitancy and embarrassment of the 
people that do not know how to make out an apphcation. 

SCHEME 18-SENDINO MONET AT THE OTHER FELLOW*S RISK 

One of the best schemes for easy ordering invited the reader 
to fold a dollar bill in the letter ''right now" and mail the letter 
at the risk of the firm. That effective closing removed the 
tendency to delay until a check or a money order could be secured. 
It took away the fear of loss in the mails. It largely in- 
creased the returns of the letter. 

It is sometimes an excellent plan to suggest that the reader 
sign and mail at once a postal card that is enclosed. If there is an 
inch or two of space at the bottom of the letter, a blank order 
or request may be written there that needs only a signature to 
make it complete. In the closing paragraph, direct the reader 
to sign and return the slip. 

An addressed envelope should always be enclosed. It will 
not always be used, but it will be used by most people, and it 
assures the correct address and facilitates the handling 
of incoming mail. 



How To Write Letters That 
Appeal To WOMEN 

PART VI THE APPEAL TO DIFFERENT CLASSES CHAPTER 2g 

THE two-page letter which a man would toss 
into the waste basket unread may be read by a 
woTnan vnth increasing interest at each para- 
araph. The average woman does not have a 
targe correspondence; her mail is not so hea/vy 
but whai she finds time to R£AD every letter 

THAT APPEALS TO HER EVEN SLIGHTLY. The printed 

heading muy show a letter to be from a cloak com^ 
pany. She doesnH really need a new coat — and 
any now she could hardly afford it this fall — but she 
would juM like to see what the styles are going 
to be like — and it doesnH cost anything to send for 
samples. Yet if the writer of trie letter is skilled 
and understands the subtle workings of a woman's 
mind, the cxoak is half sold by the time she 
FILLS OUT THE POSTAL CARD. This chapter tells why 

THE more peisonal a letter is made the more successful it 
will prove. Several large mail-order houses, handling 
thousands of letters every day, are gradually abandoning 
the use of form letters, making every communication personal. 
The additional expense is of course great but the increased 
business apparently justifies the new policy. 

The carelessness that sends out to women form letters begin- 
ning '*Dear Sir" has squandered many an advertising appropria- 
tion. A man might not notice such a mistake or he might char- 
itably blame it onto a stupid mailing clerk, but a woman — never 
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THE KIND OF STATIONERY TO USE . gOl 

The mail-order houses with progressive mefliods not only 
guard against inexcusable blunders and tactless letters but they 
are studying the classes and the individuals with whom they are 
dealing. A mail may bring in two letters — one, from a farmer, 
laboriously scrawled on a bit of wrapping paper; the other, from 
a lady in town, written on the finest stationery. Both may 
request catalogues and the same printed matter wiU be sent to 
each, but only the amateur correspondent would use the same 
form letter in reply. 

The book agent who rattles off to every prospect the set 
speech which the house furnished him with his prospectus either 
throws up the work as a ''poor proposition" or changes his 
tactics, and the form letter that tries to wing all classes of individ- 
uab is most likely to miss all. 

In making an appeal to women, the first thing to be considered 
is the stationery. Good quality of paper is a sound investment. 
Saving money by use of cheap stationery is not economy for it 
prejudices the individual against the sender before the letter 
is ever opened. 

Firms that cater to women of the better class follow out the 
current styles in writing paper. The "proper" size and shape 
of sheet and envelope immediately make a favorable impression. 
Various tints may be used to good effect and instead of a flaring 
lithographed letterhead, the firm's monogram may be stamped 
in the upper left-hand comer. The retuni card on the envelope 
should not be printed on the face but on the reverse flap. Such 
a letter is suggestive of social atmosphere; it is complimentary 
to the lady. 

In beginning the letter it should strike at some vulnerable spot 
in feminine nature — but it must be so skillfully expressed ^at 
the motive is not apparent If the line is anything that can be 
shown by sample, manage to work into the very beginning of the 
letter the fact that samples will be mailed free upon request' 
Women never tire of looking at samples; they pull thousands of 
orders that could never have been landed with printed descrip- 
tions or illustrations. A most successful house selling suits and 
cloaks has proved conclusively that nothing will catch the 
attention of a woman so quickly as an offer of free samples or 
some reference to style and economy in woman's dress. It urges 
upon its correspondents the desirability of getting in this appeal 
in the very first sentence. 



102 PERSONAL LETTER FROM THE SALES MANAGER 
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Letters from this house b^in with some pointed reference: 
Becoming styles, we know, are what you want, together with 
quality and the greatest economy.'* Or, **You know we guar- 
antee you a perfect-fitting suit, of the prettiest materials in the 
market — ^whatever you may select" 

This letter has the personal signature of the sales manager: 



Boar Madam: 

I have been intending to write you 9rtr sinoe you sent 
for your BIPUBLIC Style Book, but I hare been eo busy in 
connection with our new buildins as to hardly find time. 

But you are no doubt now wondering Just why, out of 
the many, many thousand reaueete for the BBPUBLIC Style Book, 
I ehould be 80 particularly interested in yours. And so I am 
going to tell you frankly my reason. 

It is this: In your community there is only a rery 
small number of all the ladies who wear RXFUBLIC Suits, and 
they ALL should wear them — and WOULD wear them if they oould 
but be made to know the real beauty of our suits. I want to 
show them Just how beautiful a RXPUBLIC Suit can be. 

So I ask you, would you like to hare made for yott this 
season, the most beautiful suit you erer had? 

Would you like now. a suit more stylish, better 
fitting, more becoming, better made— MORS FSRTBCI— than any 
other suit you hare had? 

If this interests you at all, then I am ready person- 
ally to see to it for you. 

A suit that is different from the ones worn by your 
acquaintances is what I am now speaking of; not different be- 
cause made of some unusual material, or in some OTer-stylish 
design, but different because BBTTXR. It is the difference of 
QUALITY, of genius In Its cutting, that I want your friends and 
neighbors to see and admire in your suit. 

How I am going to say to you rery frankly that I hare a 
reason for wanting to make your suit attract the admiration of 
your friends. I wish your suit to oonrlnce THEM that they, too, 
should have their suits made by the RSPUBLIC. 

Would you care to hare me tell you Just how I propose 
to put this unusual grace and style Into your suit? Plrst. 
ererythlng depends upon the LINXS of a suit — if its lines are 
beautiful, the suit Is beautiful. How we hare at the BIPUBLIC 
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a chief d«8lffner, vho is a senius In putting the greatest beanty 
and sraoe into the lines of his aodels. 

We say he is a genius, heoause a man ean he a genius 
in designing Just as a musician or any exceptionally skillful 
man may he said to he a genius. And when a highly trained 
cutter and an expert tailor make up one of this man's designs, 
the result is a suit that stands apart from all others, hy 
reason of the attractireness there always is in grace and style 
and beauty. 

Such is the suit I offer to have made for ypu. 

But there is to he no increased cost to you for this 
special service. The price of every RBFUBLIC Hade-to -Measure 
Suit is plainly stated under its description in our Style Book. 
That is all you'll have to pay. 

If you wish you can have a dressmaker take your 
measurements and we will pay her for her trouble, as explained 
on the enclosed Dressmaker's Certificate. Please read this 
certificate. 

"ITow, what am I to do?" you ask. Simply send your 
order to me personally. Just say, "Hake my suit as you agree 
in your letter. " 

Vow if you wish other samples or information, write 
to me personally and I will take care of it for you. But, the 
sooner you get year order to me the better. 

Please consider that we, at the BZPUBLIC, will 
always be glad to be of service to you. I, especially, will be 
pleased to have the opportunity of making you a suit of which 
you can be proud and of which we will be glad to have you say* 
"This is a RBPUBLIC Suit. " 

Shall I hear from you soon? 

Tours very respectfully. 



^. V. VjouoAJiroJUL 



This letter was sent out on very tasty tinted stationery. It 
was written by someone who understood the subtle processes of 
the feminine mind. In the first place the lady is flattered because 
the sales manager himself writes to her and offers to give her 
order his personal attention. Surely an opportunity to secure 
the very best suit the house can turn out! 



g04 THE FOREMOST ARGUMENT— STYLE 

''It 18 the diflPerence of QUALITY, of genius in its cutting, 
that I want your friends and neighbors to see and admire in your 
suit" No fulsome flattery here; it is so delicately introduced 
that it appears entirely incidental, but the shaft strikes home. 
There is just enough left unsaid to stir the imagination. The 
logic and the matter-of-fact argument that would appeal to the 
man gives way to suggestion and persuasion and the necessity 
for prompt action is tactfully inserted at the proper place. 

In another letter from the same house the prospect was 
impressed by the great care used in making up garments: 



"Za order that your aeaattreaenta may be taken exaotly 
right. «• send yoa with this letter a 'Reputolle* Tape Measure. 
This is the eaae kind that our euttere use and it is entirely 
aoourate. 

"Ye eend thie tape aeasure to you beoauee we want to 
atoid the least possibility of rariation in your measurements. 
Ye want to make your suit perfect, and we will personally see to 
erery detail of its making. " 



No battery of arguments and proofs could make the same 
appeal to the woman as the tape line sent in this way. The 
suggestion is more powerful with a woman when skillfully 
handled than statements, assertions and arguments. Compare 
the subtle appeal in the above to the paragraphs taken from a 
letter sent out by a house that was trying to enter the mail-order 
field: 



**Ye want you to read our booklet carefully for it 
explains our methods of doing business fully. Ye are rery 
particular about filling orders and know you will be pleased 
with any suit you may buy from us. 

"Our financial standing should oonrince you that if 
anything is not right we will make it so. Ye guarantee satis- 
faction and solicit a trial order.' 



In the first place, the average woman would know nothing 
about the financial standing of the house. It is evident that the 
man who wrote the letter had been handling the correspondence 
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with dealers and firms that necessarily keep posted on the rating 
of manufacturers. And the way the proposition is stated that 
*'if anything is not right we will make it so*' suggests that pos- 
sibly Uie suit might not be satisfactory. 

But while women ire susceptible to flattery there is 
danger of bungling, of making the effort so conscious that 
it is offensive. "Your natund beauty Will be enhanced 
by one of our suits for our cutter understands how to set 
off a woman's form and features so she is admired wher- 
ever she goes.'* The average woman is disgusted and 
reads no further. 

HOW DIFFERENT ARGUMENTS APPEAL TO WOMEN 

Style Foremost consideration 

Price Secondary consideration 

Quality Slight 

ExclusivenesA Valuable 

Service Minor importance 

Sentiment Effective 

Flattery Expedient 

Testimonials Impressive 

vReputation Desirable 



Mere cleverness in expression will fall wide of the mark and 
facetiousness should be strictly avoided. It is better to depend 
on a very ordinary letter which will have little effect on the reader 
one way or the other than to offend her by too obvious flattery 
or an apparent attempt to make capital from a feminine weak- 
ness. 

Arouse her curiosity — ^the curiosity of woman is proverbial, 
and a general store at Nettleton, Mississippi, found a "Cousin 
Ebie" letter, mailed at Atlanta, Greorgia, to be the, most effective 
advertising it ever sent out, for it aroused the greatest curi- 
osity among the women of Nettleton. Here is a letter jusi 
as it was sent out, the name of the recipient filled in on 
th«j lypewriter: 



200 A ''PERSONAL LETTER** SCHEME 

Ky Btar Cousin:* 

Z know you will be ourprloed to set this letter. I 
•pent euoh a delightful Winter in California and wished so often 
that B7 dear Vettleton kin oould be with me. 

On B7 return trip, I set the Wilson Piano Co's Man- 
acer. He told ae the Vettleton Supply Co. was siTins away one of 
its $400.00 pianos this year in adrertisinff. I do hope that 
SOBS of ay ambitious Cousins will set to work and set it. It 
will eertainly be worth working for. 

Then what do you think? The first thins when I came t» 
the office this mornins, I made an inroice of the Millinery that 
the Hettleton Supply Co*s buyer had bought of our house and I 
was certainly surprised to know that such beautiful stuff is 
sold In a small town like Vettleton. Our salesman said that thi« 
is one of the nicest bills that he has sold this season. 

I met the buyer and talked with her about all of you 
and promised to attend the Spring opening. I know it will be 
one of the best the house has had, as it will hare so much 
pretty stuff to show. 

I will hare only a day or two and I want to ask you and 
all my Cousins to meet me at this opening. I am anxious to eee 
you and this will be a good opportunity for us to meet. Don't 
^all to meet me. 

I have lots of work to do and must bring this letter 
to a close. With a heart full of lore for all the dear old 
Vettleton folks and an extra lot for you. from. 

Tour Cousin, 

Xlsle. 

P. 8. -Don't fail to come to the opening, I will be there if pos- 
sible. Miss Smiley will let you know when to come. Buy a pair 
of Peters* shoes this Spring: you will never regret it. 



Such letters could not be used very often but occasionally 
they are immensely effective. **Mrs. Elliotts troubles and how 
they were cured" have become famous in some parts of the 
country. Written in long hand, they bore every resemblance to 
a social letter from a lady to some old neighbor and told how 
many of her housekeeping troubles had been ended by using a 
certain kind of furniture polish. The letters were written in 
such a chatty style that they were read through and passed around 
to other members of the family. 

The appeal to women must hover around her love of style 
and her desire for economy. Bring in either subject deftly at 
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the beginning of a letter and she will be an interested reader of 
all the sales talk that follows. 

Several mail-order houses have trained women to handle this 
part of their correspondence for they are more apt in the use of 
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Thi» is the first page of a facsimile hani-wriUen letter that proved 
highly svccessful as it appealed to feminine curiosity and insured 

careful reading 



806 LITTLE TOUCHES THAT ARE EFFECTIVE 

feminine ezpressionB. Let a man try to describe some article 
as ''perfectly splendid," or "really sweet" and he will stum- 
ble over it before he gets to the end of the sentence. Yet when 
these same hackneyed phrases are brought in naturally by a 
woman who "feels just that way" about the garment she is de- 
scribingy they will take hold of the reader in a way that is be- 
yond the understanding of the masculine mind. 

In the appeal to women there is more in this tinge of off-hand 
refinement, ihe atmosphere, the enthusiasm shown and in the 
little personal touches, than in formidable arguments and logical 



Star Kadaa: 

Thla Ball la brlncinc to jon a eopy of our new eata- 
locue, deaerl^lng our eeaplete llaa of Bawkayo Kltehea 
Oablaata. 

The eatalocua will tall jea hew jea can do jour kltcliaa 
work la half the uaoal time. 

It will tell 7oa how te tare jear atreacth. time, and - 
eaercy— how to rellere youraelf of the hurdea of kltohea drad- 

Area't theae thlaga worth looklag latoT 

Jaat trj oouatlac the anaeoeaaarj atepa you take la 
preparing jonr next aeal. Caleulate the time 70U loee in look- 
Inc for artiolea that ehould he at your fiagere' ende hut are 

BOt. 

laaffine* if 70U oan, what it would eare 70U if 70U 
oould do away with your pantry, kitchen tahle, and ouphoard and • 
Cet all the artiolee needed in the preparation of a aeal in one 
eoaplete well-ordered pleoe of furniture that oould he placed 
hetween the range and eink, eo you oould reaeh alaoet froa one to 
the other. Think of the etepa it would eare yoa. 

Xaagine a pleoe of furniture oontalnlng epeoial plaoea 
for ererything — froa the egg heater to the largeet kitohen uten- 
ell— a pieee of furniture that would arrange your proTleioae and 



This letter is written in an easu, natural ^tyUt whic^i is aided hy the short 
illustration of the car-tare weu ehosen. The dosing is in keeping with 

is a longer one than the man would read abend a Idtchen 



PECULIARrnES OF THE FEMALE CORRESPONDENT gW 

reasons. What is triviality to a man is frequently the clinch- 
ing statement with a woman. And so a fixed set of rules can 
not be formulated for writing letters to women. Instead of a 
hard and fast rule, the correspondent must have in mind the 
ideas and the features that naturally appeal to the feminine mind 
and use them judiciously. ^ 

All women, for instance, are influenced by what other women 
do, and there is no other touch more productive of sales than the 
reference to what some other customer has ordered, or what 
comments she has made. Both in educational campaigns and 



utenalla in suoh a aysttmatlo way that you oould (In tht dark) 
find almost anything you walntad. 

' If you oan draw In your Bind a picture of suoh a pieoo 
of furniture, you will hare aoae idea of what a Buckeye Kitohen 
Cahinot ia like. 

Vow. don't you want one of thesa autoaatic aorranta? 
Son*t you think you need it? 

If 80. send for one VOV. Don't put it off a aingle 

day. Tou hare been without it too Ions already. 

* 
It doean't ooet much to get a Hawkeye. If you don't 
cara to pay oaeh, you oan huy on euoh easy payments that you will 
nerer miss the money — only fire cents a day for a few months. 
Tou would think nothing of paying fire cents a day street-car 
fare to keep from walking a few blocks in the pure air and sun* 
shine, yet you are walking miles in your kitchen when one street- 
oar fare a day for a few months would do away with it. 

S^nd your order right along and use the Cabinet thirty 
days. If it doesn't do what we say it will, or if you do not con- 
sider that it is more than worth the money, send it back at our 
expense and we will refund whaterer you hara paid. That's fair. 
Isn't it? 

Ve pay freight on all-oash orders 

Tours truly. 



paragraphs. The appeal to the imagination is skiUful^ and the homely 
the general quality of the letter and was undoubtedly effective. This letter 
cabinet, but there are not too many details for women readers 



no THE VALUE OF QUOTATIONS IN LETTERS 

in writing to regular customers on some specific proposition it is 
a good policy to work in some reference to a recent sale: 



"One of our r^rj good oustoaers from your neighborhood 
wrltee ua that her new suit (Style 3S87) has caused her more 
perfectly delightful compliments than she erer had before." 



Such testimoniab are to be found in every mail-order house 
that has attained even a moderate success, for women who are 
pleased are given to writing letters profuse in their expressions 
of appreciation. 

At times it is desirable to quote a whole letter, withholding, 
of course, the name of the writer. The most convincing letters 
to use are those that tell about first orders, or how some friend 
induced the writer to send in a trial order, or how she came to be 
a customer of the mail-order house. These personalities add a 
touch of human interest, they create an atmosphere that is real, 
they mean much to a woman. 

Quoted letters are especially effective in getting a first order 
after a woman has become sufficiently interested to write in for 
a catalogue. Here is one lifted from a letter sent out by the 
general manager of a suit house: 



Sear Mr. Wardwell: 

Tou ask ma to tell you how Z oaae to send you my 
first order. 

I think I had written for your Style Book three 
seasons. laoh time I found many garments I liked. I found 
waists and dresses and skirts that were much prettier than the 
ones I could get elsewhere. And yet. some way or other, while 
I longed for these rery garments, I did not order them. I 
think it was simply because Z nerer had ordered hy mail. 

One day when looking through your Style Book the 
thought came to me: "If you want this dress, why don't you 
stop hesitating and wondering and sit down right now and order 
it?" 

And I did — and erer since I hare bought my euits, 
dresaaa* waists, almost ererything, from you. 
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Testimonial letters from prominent women, wives of dis- 
tinguished men and others whose names are widely known, are 
always effective. A number of years ago Mrs. Frances Cleve- 
land, wife of the ex-president, wrote to a furniture factory for a 
cedar chest. The order was in Mrs. Cleveland's own hand- 
writing and the letter was at once photographed and a facsimile 
enclosed with all the letters and advertising matter sent out by 
the furniture house. Such things have an influence on the 
feminine mind that the skilled correspondent never overlooks. 

The reason that so many letters fail to pull is because the 
correspondents are not salesmen; they are imable to put actual 
selUng talk into a letter. For after you have aroused a woman's 
curiosity and appealed to her love of style and her desire to 
economize, there has got to be some genuine, strong selling talk 
to get the order. 

The difference is brought out by a large Chicago mail-order 
house which cites the customer who inquired about a certain 
ready made skirt in a 34-inch length which could not be supplied 
as the regular measurements run from 37 to 43. A correspond- 
ent thinking only of the number of letters that can be answered 
in a day simply wrote, "We are very sorry we cannot supply the 
skirt you mention in the length you desire, because this garment 
is not made regularly in shorter lengths than 37 inches. Regret- 
ting our inability to serve you," and so forth. 

The letter inspector threw out the letter and dictated another: 



"We o&nnot furnlah skirt, catalogue numl>er H4982, in 
a 34-lncli length, l>ut we can supply it In a 37- Inch length; this 
Is the shortest length in which it is regularly made. You can 
hare it altered to a 34-inoh length at a small expense, and as 
the skirt is an unusually pretty style and of exceptionally good 
Talue, the price being only #7.65, we trust you will faror us 
with your order." 



This is letter-writing plus salesmanship. The correspondent 
did not spill over in his eagerness to get the order; he did not 
describe the skirt as the finest to be had nor insist that it was the 
most wonderful bargain in the catalogue. Rather he told her it 
was an "unusually pretty style and of exceptionally good value." 
It was so simply told and so naturally that it carried conviction* 



tVt THE CHATTY LETTER FROM THE ««EXF£RT** 

It refeiB to s^ie and to tconojnj — two things that appeal to 
6verj woman. 

Letten petsonaUy signed by the ''Expert Corsetiere** of a 
large ^ididcsale house were mailed to a selected list of lady 
customeis in cities idiere the Diana corsets were handled: 



Bere'a an iBoldent that prorea how Isportant ooraeta 
mT9 iB waarlxME tha naw atralght. hlplaaa gowna. 

Mra. Thoapaon, who la atoutor than the new atyloa v^ 
gulra, triad on a prlaoeaa town la a dapartaent atore. The gown 
Itaelf waa beaut Ifal, hut It waa aoat oaheooBlng and did aot fit 
at all, tho It waa the right else fer her. 

Mra. Thoapaoa waa about to glre up la deapalr aaylag, 
*Z eaa't wear the new atylea"-- when a aaleawoBan auggeated that 
ahe bo fitted with a Diana Coraet In the nodel Bade for atout 
figurea. 

The reault waa that the prlnoeaa gown took the linea of 
the eoraet and fitted Mra. Thonpaon perfeotly. In faot the 
original linea of the gown were brought out to better adrantage. 

Thia only goea to prore that with a good ooraet any 
gown will drape right and take the linea of the ooraet. 

You'll find it eaay to wear the new long atralght atyle 
gowna if you wear a Diana eoraet In the model made for your atyle 
of figure. 

The Dianaa are Bade after the aaae aodela aa the aoat 
expenaire 1 renoh ooraeta eoating #10 to #25. Tet #1 to #5 buya 
a Diana. 

The Diana la not heary and unooafortable aa ao aany of 
the new ooraeta are thia year. The fabrioa from whieh they are 
■ade are light and ooafortable. At the aame time, so olosely 
meshed and firmly woren that with reasonable wear erery Diana 
oorset la guaranteed to keep its good shape and style or you will 
reeeire a new eoraet without oharge. 

The Diana dealer, whose oard la enoloaed. inrites joxt 
to oall and see these new oorsets. 

Will you go in to see the Diana today? 

Very truly yours. 



A^t..^L^tA^ ^»f/ 




IMPLIED COMPLIMENTS AS ORDEE-GETTERS «1S 

The letter is in a chatty style that assures its being read. It 
does not say, "We have just the corset for you stout women"— 
but that is what it means. It interests and appeals especially to 
the stout women without reminding them offensivdy that ^ey 
are too heavy to wear the styles in vogue. 

The National Cloak Company has studied the methods that 
take firm hold on the women and finds it necessary to bear down 
heavily on the guarantee of satisfaction. Many women are 
inclined to be skeptical and hesitate long before sending money 
to an unknown house. So the National uses a guarantee ti^ 
insuring customers against dissatisfaction, sendii^ these tags 
out witib the goods. It assures the return of money if the 
order is not all right in every way and further agrees to pay 
all the express diarges. Free reference is made to this 
tag in the company's letters and it gives a certain con- 
creteness to the guarantee feature. This tag makes its own 
argument, proves its own case. 

Business men generally take it for granted that satisfaction 
goes with the goods; their experience enables them to size up a 
proposition quickly and if there is any flaw in the advertisements 
or liie company's methods, they pass it by. But women, not so 
familiar with business affairs, must be approached from a different 
angle. Little points must be explained and guarantees must be 
strongly emphasized. The formal letter which appeals to a 
man by going straight to the point would, by its very conciseness, 
offend the vanity of a woman. 

The successful correspondent never overlooks the suscepti- 
bility of a woman to flattery — ^but it must be the suggestion of 
flattery, the implied compliment, rather than the too obvious 
compliment. 



"The handsoaest gown money will liuy can't sake you 
look well unless your corset is tlie correct' shape. " 



This is the opening sentence in a letter advertising a particular 
corset The lady is gracefully complimented by the intimation 
that she wears handsome gowns, yet there is not the slightest 
suggestion that the reference was dragged in as a part of the 
selling scheme. 



iU SUBTLE INFLUENCES IN LETTERS 

Instead of insinuating that she must buy cheaply, let it be 
hinted that she is actuated by the very laudable motive of 
economy. "You would scarcely believe that such delicious 
coffee could be sold at 20 cents — ^unless you happen to know that 
the flavor of coffee depends largely upon the blending." Here 
the low price is emphasized but there is no hint of forced econ- 
omy; rather it suggests that the best quality can be obtained 
without paying a h^h price. 



"Tou oan offer your aost particular guest a oup of 
Regal coffee and know she has nerer tasted a acre delicious 
flaror and fragrance. " 



This is the beginning of a letter that successfully introduced a 
new coffee. Here is a tactful compliment — ^the taking for granted 
that the recipient entertains guests of some importance — guests 
who are particular and will notice her coffee^ There are few 
things that the average woman is more concerned about than 
that her guests will be pleased with her refreshments. The 
suggestion that she herself would enjoy or even that her family 
would enjoy this coffee does not make such direct appeal to a 
woman as this assurance that it will please her particular guests. 

The house that uses the same kind of letter on men and 
women will never score such big results as the firm that imder- 
stands the different processes of thinking and the different 
methods of making the appeal. With the man it is reason, logic, 
argument; with the woman it is suggestion, flattery, persuasion. 
The correspondent who aims to establish a large mail-order 
trade with women must study their whims, their prejudices, 
their weaknesses and their characteristics before he can make 
an appeal that brings in the orders and makes permanent custom- 
ers of trial buyers. 

It is the little things — ^this subtle insight into feminine nature 
that marks the successful selling letter to the woman. They 
are notihings that can be set down and numbered in a text book; 
they are qualities of mind that must be understood and delicately 
handled. Rightly used they are more powerful than irrefutable 
arguments and indisputable facts. 



How To Write Letters That 
Appeal to Men 
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ONE-HALF of the form letters sent out to men 
are throvm away unread. A hare One-Third are 
partly read before discarded^ while only One-Sixth 
of them — approximately 15 per cent — are read 
tnrou^h. The reason why such a large propor- 
tion ts ineffective is this: the Utter-writer^ through 
ignorance or carelessness^ does not strike the 
notes that appeal to every mxin. Here are some 
of the subtle ways by which correspondents have 
forced the attention of MEN by appealing to 

traits distinctly masculine 

IF you received a dozen letters in your mail this morning it is 
probable that there were just twelve different angles to the 
appeals that were made. For most correspondents are not 
fhinking about the man they are writing to but are con- 
cerned solely with thoughts about the propositions they have 
in hand — ^and that is why the great bulk of the letters 
that are opened in the morning pause at the desk only 
momentarily before continuing their way to the furnace 
room. It is the exceptional correspondent who stops to 
analyze hb letters, looking at them from every viewpoint, 
and then tests out his conclusions, tr3nng one appeal after an- 
other imtil he evolves certain principles that pull letter writing 
out of the class of uncertainties and enable him to depend 
upon definite returns. 

For there are appeals that are practically universal. Ap- 
peiil to a man's ambition and you have his interest: larger 
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income* better position, some honor or recognition — ^touch 
these and no matter how busy, he will find time to read your 
message. 



Tou'Tt got to h«TO more aonty. 

Tour salarjt without Inooat, la not enough. The nan 
who dependa upon aalarr alone to sake him rloh-- well-to-do— or 
erea oowfortahle. la aaklng the alatake of hia life, for the 
■Inute 70tt atop working, the money atopa coming in. Loae a day 
and you loae a day* a pay— while ezpenaea go right on. 

SoB*t you think it* a time you got Vature to work for 
yout A dollar put into a peaoh orchard will work for you daya, 
aighta and Sundaya. It nerer atopa to aleep or eat hut keepa on 
growing— growing— from the Terr minute you nut Tour money in. 

Think of the difference between a dollar InTeeted witli 
ua and increaalng and yielding day hy day and the dollar which 
you uee to purohaaa a few momenta idle dlTereion or pleasure. 
The latter la lost forarer— the dollar put to earning with ua 
earns forerer* 



"More money/* That appeal strikes home. One glance 
at the letter and a man is interested. He may not have money 
to invest but the other letters will remain unopened until he finds 
out whether there is not some plan or scheme that will actually 
mean more money to him. 

The correspondence schools recognized the force of this 
appeal and developed it so systematically that it might be called 
the standard correspondence school argument 
* Here is one of the best pulling arguments: 



Pay-day— what does it mean to you? 

Does your money **go * round?" Or does it fail to stop 
all the gaps made hy last week's or month's hills? 

Last week — aooording to actual, certified reports on 
file in our office — A. B. C. men got their salary raised as a di- 
rect result of becoming more proficient from studying A. B. C. 
ocurses. 

Don't you think it's time that salary raise waa com- 
ing 222£jr2£2 



rrr 
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The same product — ^a correspondence course — m&j use the 
line of appeal peculiarly appropriate to men — ^that of responsi- 
bility. Such a letterheads out: 



If your •xpenses were dou'bled toaorrow oould you mott 
thiiB—wltliout running hearlly In debt? 

If you had to hare more money on whloh to~llTO--to 8up» 
port thooo dependent upon you-- oould you make it? 

Tou oould if you had the training afforded hy our 
eourso; it has doubled other men's salaries, it oan do the saaa 
for you. 



Next to the appeal to ambition in strength is this appeal to 
responsibility. This is the burden of the arguments used by 
insurance companies, savings banks and yarious investment 
companies. 

An insurance company marketing a particularly strong in- 
vestment policy» and which follows the plan of writing to the pros- 
pect direct from the home office* finds that such a letter as this 
pulls: 



Our Agent, Mr. Blank, no doubt has presented to you a 
■ajorlty of the many adrantages of a ..._.. polioy in the_. 
But we want you to hare in writing, and signed by an offioer of 
the oompany, what we regard as the main reason you should be 
with us. 

Vo oirilisod man oan erade responsibility. Should 
anything happen to you. you are responsible for that loss — to 
your business — your family — your friends. Is your responsibil- 
ity great enough — without the proteotion of the Regal Cofflpan9b.Ao 
' 'make good' ' your own loss? 



But the kind of appeal to make is only one phase of the 
problem. Of equal importance is the manner of making that 
appeal. 

On first glance Jt would be thought that the products which 
appeal specifically and exclusively to men would be marketed by 
talking points which have specifically and exclusively the mascu- 
line appeal. But such is not the case. Men's clothes, as an 
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instance, are mariceted on the talking points, ''need for suitable 
dress," "quality,'* ''style," and similar arguments. These 
arguments are not the ones appealing merely to men; women 
are just as much interested in need of suitable dress and the 
quality and style of the garment worn as are the members of 
the opposite sex. But the general talking point may be extended, 
or rather restricted, so as to make an appeal to men along the 
lines of their exclusive experienoe: 



ClotlMt art ill* outward ind«x of tlie inner man. 

Tho ^alataa aan who dreaaea ao aa to ahow hia inhoront 
Boataeaa and orderllntaa haa Joat that saoh adrantase oyer hia 
leaa oareful coapetitora. 

Tht OBployoo who ateta the reaponaihilitiee and nioe- 
tiea of good huaineaa dreaa ahowa to hie eharp-eyed eaployer 
that he ia a Ban who ia liahle to aeet the nioetiee and reepoaei- 
hilitiea of a better poaitioa. 

More than onoe haa both hueineea and adTanceaent 
hinged ea appearance. And good appearance nerer handioapa-- 
aerer holda a aan hack. 



This presentation is good "man copy" for it is based on that 
universal attribute — ^the desire to "get on" in business and as an 
employee. This letter has the right kind of appeal, rightly 

HOW DIFFERENT ARGUMENTS APPEAL TO MEN 

Price Foremost 

Sentiment Useless 

Style Slight 

Quality Important 

Flattery Doubtful 

Exclusiveness Seldom 

Testimonials Effective 

Reputation Reassuring 

Service Essential 
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presented. Compare that letter with the one sent out by a 
tailor to the professional men of his city: 



Dear Sir: 

Z hope you will excuse the liberty Z wm taking in 
addressing you personally, hut as it is on a matter that affects 
you rery much and also your profession, I hope you will orerlook 
the familiarity. 

As a physioian you realise the importance of having 
good clothes and also of having them kept in good order, hoth 
from a social as well as a professional standpoint. 

Being situated in your immediate neighhorhood and har- 
ing my store open a greater part of the day, I am sure the prox- 
imity will he a great oonvenlenoo to you. 

I hare had twenty- seren years' ezperienoo in makiftc 
clothes and deeming, pressing and repairing them. I do not 
think you need question my ahility to do your work satisfactorily^ 
as I have made clothes for some of the most fastidious and aris- 
tocratic people In the world. 

Sixteen years in London, Xngland. making clothes for 
Lords, Dukes and other titled people should entitle me to your 
considaratlon. 

Perhaps you may have some lady friends who need gar- 
ments remodelled, cleaned, pressed or repaired, who would he 
glad to know of my shop. 

I assure you Z will attend to all orders promptly and 
do your work as you want it. 

Tours rery truly. 



This letter begins with an apology and there is no inducement to patron- 
ize the tailor except his unbacked assertion that he made clothes for 

'Hitied people'* for sixteen years 

He starts out with an apology and his sentences are involved. 
His boast about the work he has done for titled nobility abroad 
indicates that he is a snob — the whole letter lacks conviction. 

Sometimes a man-to-man appeal may have the heart interest 
that strikes a responsive chord. 
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A LETTER THAT TALKS ABOUT GOODS 



A HaUmmU 
that every % 
Ofireeewith, 
vood deecrip- 

Effective method 
€f dealing' with 
a real bargaitu 



]>«ar Mr. Balth: 

An •xtra pair of dreasy. wall-made trou* 
aara la aomething arery mm can uaa — no matter 
how many auita he h&a. Hare la an opportunity to 
cet a pair at axoeadlngly moderate ooat. 

Tou know how wa make trouaera — what aab- 
atantlal, wall-aaleoted pattarna we oarry; how 
carafally we out, ao aa to gat perfect fit In the 
erotoh and around the walat ; how we whip In a 
pleee of allk around the upper edge of the waiat; 
put In a atrip to proteot against wear at the 
front and haok of the leg at the bottom; and aew 
OB huttoaa ao that they won't pull off. 

Bendino of eeun- ^'* aeaaon la winding up with a lot of 

plea greatly in- pattarna on hand oontainlng Just enough for one 
ereaeee power of pair or two paira of "Burnham-made" trousers. 

Sea the enolosed sample. There 'a a good variety 
in dark pattarna and a few light patterns* not a 
one sold regularly at less than #6.50 and aoma 
•old aa high aa #7.50 



Thie eonHdera- 
tionfor the old 
cuatomer ia aure 
to have a good 
effect. 



These remnants won't go into the windowa 
until Saturday morning. We are notifying you, aa 
a regular oustomer, that as long as these rem- 
nants last you can get a pair of trousers from 
any piece for #5.50, or two pairs at the same 
time from the same measure for #10 — workmanship 
Just the same aa if you paid the regular prioa. 

The laat half of Thia ia a RIAL bargain, and we hope to sea 

the cloaing aen- jq^ before the best of the patterns are picked 
tence haa much 
eubtle potoer, <*^^ • 

Truly yours, 

TBI BUBSHAM COMPAITT 



Here is a letter sent out by a rived tailor. It grips attention in the 
first sentence and carries conviction. It prompts immediate ojction and 
every sentence carries an appeal, Unliie the preceding letter, it does 
not talk about the writer but about the goods he has for sale—the bargains 

he offers 

The manager and owner of a business which was in immediate 
need of money had tried out different sales letters with but fair 
success. His product sold to men; it would stand up under trial; 
the difficulty lay entirely in awakening interest in a highly 
competitive product. 
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As there seemed scarcely a chance that the business might 
be made to live, the manager decided to take the public into his 
confidence — ^partly, perhaps, as extenuation for the failure he 
saw ahead. So he led out with a sales letter beginning 
with this appeal: 

Suppost you had put erery oent of aoney — trery bit of 
your wldt experltnoe — erery ounoe of enorcy — Into a business, 
wouldn*t you want to see It so — lire? 

And If you knew— post iToly j^jSF— tliat you had the host 
produot of its kind In the world— wouldn't it spur you to still 
creator efforts— if you knew that there was danger of failure 
•iaply heoause the puhlio was not prompt enough in responding? 

Tou, like hundreds and thousands of others, hare had it 
in Bind to huy of me soaietime. It is vital to the life of ay 
business that you sake that sonetine. VOW! 



The pulling power of this letter was phenomenal; not only 
did thirty-five per cent of the list order, but twelve per cent in 
addition answered, stating that their orders could be depended 
upon later. Li addition, there were scattering letters of encour- 
agement and comment — ^making the total result a marker in 
the era of solicitation by mail. 

What made this particular letter pull, when dozens of other 
letters, written by the same man to the same list on the same 
proposition, had attained only mediocre results ? 

The last letter made a distinctive appeal — to men — and 
particularly to men in business. For, since the time of "play- 
ing store," every man has met, in its many varied guises, the 
wolf of Failure — and once a fellow business man is in the 
same plight, the man who loves fairness will do his part to 
help out 

That these talking points that appeal to men are efficient is 
proved by such cases as just cited; once the man-to-man appeal 
is actually brought out, the response is immediate. 

Wl^le such appeals occasionally make a ten-strike, the 
average correspondent must rely upon logic and ''reasons why" 
in making his appeal to men. 

The ability to reason from cause to effect, omitting none of 
the intermediate or connecting steps, has long been held to be 
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a substantial part of the masculine mind. Orators have found 
that logic — conviction — ^may have little or no effect on a 
feminine audience and yet prove the surest means of con- 
vincing an audience of men. School teachers early note that 
the feminine portion of the school lean towards grammar — 
which is imitative and illogical — ^while the boys are gener- 
ally best in mathematics, which is a hard and fast "rule" 
study. 

Similarly in business, the average man is used to 
''working with his pencil," and will foflow a logical demon- 
stration to the close, where a woman would not give it a pass- 
ing glance. 

One of the latest selling campaigns, marketing town lots in 
various new towns between St. Paul and the Pacific Coast, 
appeals to the logical note in the masculine mind, and grants a 
concession in a follow-up, even before it is asked for. This 
makes a particularly strong appeal to the man who has begun 
to think about the proposition and who senses that, somehow, it 
is not quite logical. 



We hara a letter from a man who* like you, read our 
adTertlsement and sent for more Infonaation, Inoludlnc a oopy of 
our oontraot, and he wrote as follows: 

"I don't like the forfeiture olause in your oontraot. 
Under it, if a man paid you $950, and then lost his Job and 
oouldn't pay any more, you would hare the right to gobble up all 
of his money and Icoop the lots too. You wouldn't dare to make a 
oontraot with mo under whioh as soon as I had paid you $300 you 
would deed to me the first lot mentioned in my contraot--the lot 
at , — and than with eaoh $100 paid in on the contract, 
deed me the aext lot named in my oontraot. If you would do this, 
I would take your oontraot in a minute, because I would hare 
some land for my money I paid in, if I had to auit before Z paid 
you the full $1,000." 

We took this man at his word, and hare since thought 
that possibly there were others who regarded our contract as 
being too ssTore. 

If this was the reason that you did not inrest with us, 
we ask you to examine the enclosed proof sheet, from the printer, 
of our new oontraot, and write us not only if it suits you, but 
if you can think of any other way to make it any more fair and 
equitable. 
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The illustration given is particularly good because it is antici- 
(>atory — ^nips an objection that may be just forming in the mind 
of the prospect. 

Appeals to men can be peppered with technical descrip- 
tion and still interest and get results. The sales manager 
of a house selling cameras by mail says» in speaking of &is 
principle: 

"We found it necessary to use an entirely diflFerent series of 
letters in selling our cameras to men and to women. 



D«ar 8ir:- 

We sent you a saaple of our Royal Mixture tol)aooo In 
response to your request soae tlae ago. We are anxious to know 
wliat you think about it. 

This is the best tobacco on the market today at the 
price, and as we know you would not hare asked for a free sample 
unless you Intended to buy more if you liked the sample, we hope 
to reoelTe your order by return mail. 

Very truly. 



A flat, insipid letter entirely wiLhovi order-puUing force. The attempt to 

Umsl the request for a free sample into an obligation to place an order 

strokes a man's intentions the wrong toay 



"Grenerally speaking, men are interested in technical descrip- 
tions of the parts of the camera; women look at a camera from 
the esthetic side — as a means to an end. 

"In writing a sales letter to a man, I take up, for instance, 
the lens. This I describe in semi-technical terms, stating why 
this particular lens or combination of lenses will do the best 
work. Then follows a description of the shutter — ^and so on 
through the principal parts until, if the prospect be seriously 
interested, I have demonstrated, first, that the camera will 
do the best work, and, second, that it is good value for the 



naop'*^. 
it 



In writing a letter, under the same conditions, to a woman, 
I put all technical description in an enclosure or accompanying 
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Btar Sir: 

Well, hov did you find the tobaooot 

Z'B anziottt to learn your opinion of Boyal Mixture • 
now that you 'TO toamed a bit of it in your pipe. 

Z belioTo in this tobaooo, and baok it up. with a suar- 
antee that reaoToe all risk so far as the oustomer is oonoerned. 
Z refund money without argument if you are not satisfied. 

Boyal Mixture is not intended for smokers who are sat- 
isfied with any old stuff that will bum and giro off smoke. It 
is used by people who want nothing but the best and know it when 
they get it. Zt*s the perfeotion of pipe tobaooo. 

Men who moke my Mixture for a month oan't oome down to 
oommon mixtures again. Zt spoils the taste for oheap tobaooo. 
Smoke a dosen pipes of it and you'll wonder how you erer got any 
oomfort out of ordinary smdking tobaooo. 

Boyal Mixture is skillfully blended from olean, ripe 
leaves of the rery best tobaooo grown. Zt is neither too strong 
nor too mild--it is preoisely what a knowing pipe smoker likes: 
fragrant, satisfying, delightful to nenres, nostrils and palate. 

There's a glorious, natural aroma about Boyal Mixture 
whioh appeals to a gentleman's nostrils most farorably. Partic- 
ular pipe smokera praise it in the highest terms, and prore the 
•inoerity of their praise by ordering it from month to month. 

Shall Z number you among the "regulars?" Bemember, 
you oan't buy Boyal Mixture from the retail shops. Zt goes 
direot from packer to purohaser and reaches you in perfect 
condition. 

The cost is so small, and as you take not 'a particle of 
risk but can secure full refund of money if dissatisfied, why 
hesitate to order? The responsibility is entirely upon me. 

Srery day you delay ordering means a distinct loss to 
you of greater pipe pleasure than you have oTor experienced. 

Won't you sit down now, while the matter is right 
before you. fill enclosed blank and mail me your order TODAY— 
THIS MIVUTl? 

Tourt Tory truly. 



Here is the letter re-written^ explaining why this tobacco is superior. The 
appeal is cleverly worded to Uaiter the reciptent into believing he is one of 
those who know and demand something a little better than common. The 
cost is kept in the badeground by the guarantee of sc^uf action and (he, 

dincher prompts immediate acHon 
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folder and write a personal note playing up the fact that in after 
years it will be very pleasant to have pictures of self, family* 
baby, and friends. 

^'These two appeals are the opposite poks of selling — ^the 
one logic and conviction, the other sentiment and per- 
suasion." 

Logic and conviction, in fact, are the keynotes to selling men 
by maU. Men fear being ^'worked." On those occasions when 
they have been "worked," it has generally been through senti- 
ment — ^through the arts of persuasion rather than a clearly- 
demonstrated conviction that the proposition was right. As a 
consequence, persuasion alone, without a mass of figures and 
solid arguments, does not convince a man. 

A land company uses a novel method of conviction along this 
line, aiming to get the prospect to furnish his own figures. The 
idea is^ that these figures, prepared by the prospect himself, 
and the accuracy of which he himself vouches, will work con- 
viction. 

The letter reads in part: 



Suppose, ten years ago* you had paid down, say $10 on 
a pleoa of oheap land« 

Then fron time to time you had paid in say $10 per 
Bonth on the sane land. Had you heen ahle to buy then as you 
oan huy fron us now, your land would hare been seoured to you* 
on your first paynent. 

Vow f iffure out what you would hare paid in at $10 per 
■onth in ten years. >ow, remembering that well-seleoted land 
doubles in ralue onoe, at least, erery fire years, what would you 
ba worth now, from your $10*a^-month inTsstment? 



The letter proved the best puller of a series of try-outs sent 
to professional men and men on salaries. 

Every man has, as a by-product of his every-day experience, 
certain more or less clearly defined impressions. With some 
men these are still in a sort of hazy formation; with others these 
vague ideas are almost a cult. The letter-writer who can tap 
one of these lines of thought gets results in a flash. Such lett^ 
takes a basis of facts common to most men, blends them in 
the letter written, so as to form fixedly from the prospect's own 
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ideas and experiences^ a finn conviction that what the writer is 
saying is absolute truth. A single sentence that does not rin^ 
true to a man's experience is an obstacle over which the mes- 
sage will not carry. 

A company selling land in the west, sent out a five-page letter 
— enough to smother whatever interest might have been at- 
tracted by the advertisement Here is the third paragraph from 
the letter: 



"A* you ware attracted by thle inreetBent opportunity 
after readinc the straight facte ragardinc it, Z lutra oome to 
balloTe In your Judgment ae a careful and prudent person who 
reoognlses the ralue of a good, permanent, promising inreet- 
ment. " 



That's enough! It is barely possible that the first few para- 
graphs mi^t arouse the reader's interest enough to glance 
through the five pages, but this crude attempt to flatter him is 
such palpable '*bunk" that he is convinced there is not the sin- 
cerity back of the letter to make it worth his while — and five 
pages more are headed for the car-wheel plant 

The "man appeal" is one that draws strongly from man 
experience. Ambition, responsibility, logical arguments, reasons 
why — ^these are the things that the correspondent keeps con- 
stantiy before him. They all have root in experiences, habits of 
thought and customs which distinguish men; they are more ex- 
clusively masculine attributes that play an important part in the 
make-up of letters that rivet the attention of busy business men. 



How To Write Letters That 

Appeal to Farmers 

PART VI THE APPEAL TO DIFFERENT CLASSES CHAPTER g4 

THE FARMER is a ^producer of necessities, 
hence he is a shrewd radge of what necessities 
are. More^ he has always in mind a list of 
necessities that he intends to purchase — when he 
^'can afford it.*^ For this reason the letter that 
sells goods to him must either stimulate him to 
an immediate purchase of an article on his "^^want 
listy^ or to displa^ce a necessity that is already 
there with something MORE necessary. So the 
letter that sells goods to him must appeal to his 
needs — and give him detailed specifications to 

think about 

DOES it appeal to the farmer's need," is the overhead 
question which is back of all advertising directed at the 
man living on a farm. It is not necessary to go into 
proofs; the reasons are apparent 

''All other things being equal," says the chief correspondent 
for one of the big mail-order houses, ''the surest sale is the item 
that the farmer patron feels he must have. Even after making 
money enough to be classed well-to-do, the farmer persists in his 
acquired mental habit — ^he tests every 'oflFer* put up to him by 
his need for it — or rather whether he can get along without it. 
This predisposition on the part of the audience to which the 
letter is addressed is to be borne in mind constantly — ^that the 
farmer thinks in terms of necessities." 

So the mail-order firm shapes its appeal to the farmer, 
emphasizing the need of the merchandise it is offering, and at the 
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same time it bears down heavily on the advantages of bujing 
direct 

And while the easiest way to reach the fanner's purse is by 
appealing to his needs — the practical value of the article or goods 
advertised — ^the correspondent must keep constantly in mind the 
particular manner in which the appeal can best be made. The 
brief, concise statement that wins the approval of the busy 
business man would slide off the farmer's mind without arousing 
the slightest interest The farmer has more time to think over 
a proposition — as he milks or hitches up, as he plows or drives to 
town» there is opportunity to turn a plan over and over in his 
mind. Give him plenty to think lEibout 

The farmer's mail is not so heavy but what he has time to 
read a long letter if it interests him, and so the successful corres- 
pondent fills two or three pages, sometimes five or six, and gives 
the recipient arguments and reasons to ponder over dimng his 
long hours in the field. One of the most successful men in the 
mall-order business sometimes sends out a seven-page letter, 
filled with talking points. "It will save you money" — "I want 
you to compare the Challenge with other machines"— -'^Shafting 
of high carbon steel" — "Grearings set in phosphorus bronze 
bushings" — "Thirty days' free trial" — **Try it wifli your money 
in your own pocket" — ^**$25,000 guaranty bond" — ^point after 
point like these are brought out and frequentiy repeated for 
emphasis. 

The head of the Englbh department in the university would 
be pained at the lack of literary quality, but it is a farmer's letter 
and it follows the grooves of the brain in the man who is going 
to read its seven pages. And after all, the writer is not con- 
ducting a correspondence course in rhetoric; he is selling imple- 
ments and is not going to chance losing an order because his 
proposition is not made perfectiy clear — ^because it shoots over 
the head of the reader. And the correspondent not only tries 
to make his proposition clear but he tries to get up close to the 
recipient in a friendly way. The farmer is awed by formalities 
and so the writer who really appeals to him talks about **You 
and Me." **You do that and I will do this— then we will both be 
satisfied." One successful letter-salesman seldom fails to ask 
some direct question about the weather, the crops, the gen- 
eral outiook, but he knows how to put it so that it does not 
sound perfunctory and frequentiy the farmer will reply to this 
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question without even referring to the goods that the house had 
written about. Never mind! This letter is answered as 
promptly and carefully as if it had been an inquiry forecasting a 
large order. 

HOW DIFFERENT ARGUMENTS APPEAL TO FARMERS 



Price Paramount 

Quality Essential 

Sfyte* Unimport ant 

Sefitiment - Lackin g 




Useless 

Exclusivcnc ss Inactive 

Testimonials Reassuring 

Reputation Valuable 

Utility Vital 

Service Appreciated 



Such attention helps to win the confidence of the farmer and 
the knowing correspondent never loses sight of the fact that the 
farmer is, from bitter experience, suspicious especially of propo- 
sitions emanating from concerns that are new to him. After one 
or two satisfactory dealings with a house he places absolute faith 
in it but every legitimate mail-order concern is handicapped by 
the fact that unscrupulous firms are continually lying in wait for 
the imwary: the man with the county rights for a patent chum 
and his brother who leaves a fanning mill with a farmer to demon- 
strate and takes a receipt which turns up at the bank as a prom- 
issory note are teaching the farmers to be guarded. Many of 
them can spot a gold brick scheme as soon as it is presented. 
Therefore Uie correspondent has to keep before him the fact 
that the farmer is always wary; his letters must be so worded 
that no obscure phrase will arouse suspicion; no proposition 
will admit of two interpretations. 

So the guarantee and the free trial offer are essential features 
in letters that sell the farmer. In hundreds of letters from manu* 
facturers of goods that are sold by mail to the farmer, nearly 
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every one throws into prominence the guarantee and the free 
trial offer with money refunded if the purchase does not prove 
satisfactory. 

A manufacturer of farm implements puts this guarantee into 
the first person effectively. 

Such a letter carries conviction; you are impressed by the 
fact that 40,000 farmers consider this spreader the best; the offer 
of comparison and demonstration seems conclusive that a 
comparison is not necessary; you feel that the man who bought 
a different kind of spreader must have acted hastily without 
investigating the merits of this particular machine. 

The fanner is usually open to conviction but he has to be 
"shown.'' After he has had successful dealings with a house 
for several years he readily accepts its assurance that something is 
just as good at a less price than what he would buy of a retailer, 
but he can most easily be won over by strong "why" copy. An 
educational campaign is almost always necessary for the farmer 
who has never bought goods by mail; to pull him out of the rut 
of established custom it is necessary to present facts and figures 
to convince him that the direct-to-the-consumer method is to his 
advantage. 

To get this to the eye and mind in a striking way is the first 
requisite. 

A Cincinnati firm selling buggies uses a comparative table at 
the bottom of the first sheet of the first follow-up, as follows: 



COST OF RETAIL PLAN COST OF OUR PLAN 

Actual factory cost of buggy . $43.00 Factory cost . • $43.00 

Factory selling expense .... 4.00 Selling expense . . 4.00 

Salesmen's expense 4.50 Our profit . . . 6.75 

Factory profit .7.00 OUR SELLING 

Retailer's selling expense . . . 5.00 PRICE .... $53.75 

Retailer's profit 15.00 

DEALER'S SELLING PRICE $78.50 



Thb makes the prospect stop and think if not stop and figure. 

Another carriage manufacturing company uses a somewhat 
similar method of comparison but introduces it at a different 
point Between the first and second pages of a three-page 
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follow-up, a sheet in facsimile handwriting is introduced forming 
a marked comparison, mechanically, to the typewriting preced- 
ing and following it: 



Problems of Dollars and Cents saving easily solved. 
Retail Dealer's plan of figuring selling price. 

Actual factory cost of bu^gy $46.25 

Expense and salary, travemig salesman, about 10% 4.50 

Jobber's profit — at least 15% 7.00 

Retail dealer's profit (figured very low) . . • 20.00 
Losses from bad debts 2.50 

RETAIL DEALER'S SELLING PRICE • . $80:25 

My Plan of Figuring Selling Price. 

Actual factory cost of bugff^ $ 46.25 

Expense and salary of traveling salesman • • nothing 

Jobber's profit nothing 

Retail dealer's profit nothing 

Losses from bad debts nothing 

My one amaU gross profit 8.50 

MY SELLING PRICE $54.75 



This ''saving sheet" can not fail to attract greater attention 
by means of its form and place of introduction than though it 
were typewritten and in regular order. 

Right-out-from-the-shoulder arguments and facts may also be 
used to good advantage in handUng competition. What the 
farmer wants is to know whether the other goods are as repre- 
sented; whether the proposition has any holes in it. If the seller 
can give him facts that prove his product better than others, 
honestly and fairly, it does not boost the competitor but helps 
to sell his own goods. 

A cream separator manufacturer claiming a simple machine 
now presents in his catalogue illustrations of the parts of other 
machines used in the actual separation of the cream from the 
milk. This comparison shows tiiat his machine has fewer parts 
and consequently will stay in repair longer and clean easia^ — 
two important talking points. 

Where a competing firm enters the field with a cheap quality 
of goods that would react against the trade, it is sometimes policy 
to put the facts before the prospective buyers. 



882 INV mNG INVESTIGATION 

This wu dcme by a Winnipeg manufacturer of metal culverts 
after the following jdan: 



*Iftst TUj a f ira Mtanfaotvriac Bttal coeds attsaptea 
ta enter the ealTert field in Weetem Canada. We eent out a 
letter to erery Oooncilor in Manitoba and Saskatohewan ehowinc 
the weakness ef its oolTerts. It leeks as thooch our letter 
settled all ehanee of eellins the kind of eulTort it was nakinc, 
for it ianediately quit the easpaign for hasinees. We do not 
think a sincle eolrert was sold. 

"The ease eoapanj is again aaklng an effort to enter 
the field, and we would he pleased to see it get a nioe business 
if it pold a good oulrert, hut as long as it sells anything like 
the one now adrertised we shall Bost rigorously oppose it be- 
oatt»e we are oertain the eulrerts will not giro satlsfaetion, 
and that will aean purohaeere will be rery aueh disappointed, and 
will hare a tendency » as a result, to be opposed to all Betal 
eulverts; their disappointaent will be so great that it will 
reaot against our ooapany. 

'Look at the illustration in the sagasines of the nest- 
able eulTort— a aan is pinohing the Betal on the lower seotion 
of the oulTort baok upon itself. There are rery few aaohine 
shops in the oountry in whioh the heary Betal we use oould be 
bent. At any rate, to bend baok our metal, you would require a 
■aohine shop whererer you were doing your road work. Take a 
sledge hsBBor the next time you see one of our oulTerte and 
proTo to yourself the task that would be before you to bend eur 
•vXrerts. Tou siaply oould not do it." 



The farmer who receives such a letter, if not entirely con- 
vinced, is at least reasonably certain to make an invest^tion 
before placing an order with the firm selling culverts that can be 
bent by hand. And it is probably a good thing for the mail-order 
busine^ that such efforts are b^bg made to protect the public 
against inferior goods. 

Experience has shown that while offers to the farmer must 
be clear cut, the chances of pulling an order are increased if he 
is given a number of options as to price, plan of payment and 
different kinds of items open to purchase. He does not like to 
be restricted to one particulap item, or one arbitrary form of 
payment. This fact was long ago recognized by the large 
catalogue houses, for they aim to offer several kinds and sizes 
under every item listed. It has been found that where both 
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the number of items and options in a line is doubled or other- 
wise substantiaUy increased, that the percentage of sales 
immediately increases. 

A company in Canton, Ohio, putting out a lin^^ of sprayers, 
offers on the back of its order sheet four sprayers of different 
prices and four forms of making payment for each sprayer. 
This gives the prospect sixteen options — one of which will look 
best to him, when he sends in his order. 

This information is printed on the back of the order sheet, 
where it can not get separated from it and where it will have a 
**last appeal." 

The mail-order houses have been vicing with each other in 
trying to find unique appeals to the farmer. To this end profit- 
sharing plans and various premium schemes have been intro- 
duced, in some cases with phenomenal results. 

While the farmer is no different from the ordinary public in 
wanting to g6t his money's worth he is open to conviction through 
smaller devices than is his city broUier. And the "novelty 
device'* appeals to him strongly. 

An Ohio company putting out buggies as a main product, 
adds an insurance policy as a clincher. The purchaser is him- 
self insured for one hundred dollars payable to his heirs in case 
of his de^th; the buggy carries an indemnity — ^not to exceed 
fifty dollars — covering accidents along the line of breakage or 
damage in accidents or smash-ups. This insurance, under the 
policy given, is kept in force a year. * 

This extra not only acts as a sales argument but a basis for a 
talk like this: 



"The 8. A W. pleasure Tehlolee hare been tested "toy In- 
surance company officials. They hare been proTed practically 
unhreakahle , the material cmd durability surprising the insur- 
ance officials. Insurance is not issued on sickly persons, 
weak buildings nor on inferior Tehlcles. It is because our 
Tehicles are so well made that insurance is permitted. " 



This makes a convincing talking point, particularly to the 
man who is not familiar with accident indemnity, and to the 
young man who is about to buy a "rig" in which he may attempt 
to demonstrate that no other man can pass him on the road. 
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When it comes to framing up a campaign there are many 
points, minor in themselves, but each having its significance, 
that it is well to consider. It frequently happens that not enough 
attention is paid to the stationery that is used for fanners, but all 
these things have their influence in prejudicing the recipient for 
or against a new house. 

"It is a good rule in writing the farmer to diversify your 
stationery," says a mail-order man who has sold a wide range of 
specialties. '*The reason for this lies in the fact that when a 
farmer has been drummed about so much he may grow resentful 
at the persistence. We aim, not only to present the proposition 
very differently each time, but we use different size envelopes, 
different letterheads and markedly different enclosures in each 
follow-up. 

"Particularly along rural routes, where the men folks are in 
the field when ihe carrier comes, I aim to change envelopes and 
letterheads. I never want the housewife to be able to say to 
the man of the house when he asks what mail came, that 'There's 
another letter from the finn that's trying to sell you a cream 
separator'." 

To make ordering easier and to get the farmer to "act now" 
a coupon or an enclosed postal card, good for a limited number 
of days is widely used. This makes it easier to send for cata- 
logue or a free trial or whatever is advertised. It b a spur to 
action and results in adding to the mailing list, names of many 
persons who might never respond if they had to wait imtil they 
found pen or pencil and paper — and a convenient opportunity. 

A rebate check is another popular scheme for inducing the 
customer to order. An old mail-order house calls attention in 
the first form letter sent out with a catalogue to the fact that ac- 
companying it is acheck for one dollar to apply on the first order. 

This order is made out in the form of a personal check, filled 
in with the prospect's name. It is, to all intents and purposes, a 
personal check, only payable in goods instead of cash. 

Similar use of the check method of exciting interest is also 
used by a Detroit incubator manufacturer, who finds that many 
who have resisted other appeals answer to the chance to convert 
a check into a saving. 

This same firm also adds as a clincher an offer to pay the 
freight on certain lines of goods, so that the catalogue price 
becomes actual cost instead of cost plus freight charges. 
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Such inducements come home to the farmer; anything ob the 
"something-for-nothing" order appeals to him. 

Aside from the nature of the proposition and the way it is 
presented, there is the all-important element of seasonableness. 
The man who has always lived in the city might understand the 
general principles of mail-order selling and have a good proposi- 
tion, but his success would be indifferent unless he understood 
the meaning of timeliness in reaching the farmer. If your letter 
or advertisement catches the eye of the farmer he will*in all 
probability put it away in the shoe box back of the chimney until 
ready to buy; it would be almost impossible to train enough guns 
on him during the rush season to force hb interest. It is a com- 
mon experience with mail-order houses to receive replies to letters 
or advertisements six months or a year after they are sent out — 
sometimes years afterwards. The message was timely; it 
wormed its way into the farmer's "mental want list" and blos- 
somed forth when he felt that he could afford the article. 

Only a carefully kept record-of-retums sheet or book will 
show when sales can best be made on a particular item, and the 
shrewd manager will test out different items at different seasons 
before launching a big campaign which may be ill-timed. 

"The winter months are the best time for comprehensive 
information to soak in — ^but the letter generally is not the place 
for this. Put personality in the letter — specifications in the 
circular." This is the advice of an experienced correspondent 
whose length of service enables him to speak authoritatively. 

"A winter letter may be long, verbose and full of interesting 
information; the farmer will read it carefully. This is the time to 
get in specifications, estimates, complicated diagrams and long 
arguments which require study. Letters for the work months 
need to be short and snappy, both to insure reading and to act 
on a tired mind." 

And then finally the proposition must be made so plain that 
there is no possibility of its being misinterpreted. What a city 
man who is a wide reader gets at a glance, the ordinary farm 
owner or farmer's boy — often with only a rudimentary knowledge 
of English — must study over. 

"So needful is the observance of this principle in our busi- 
ness," says this manager, "that our sales letters have come to be 
almost a formula. First we state our proposition. We then 
proceed to take up each element of the offer and make it as 
plain and plausible as possible." 
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In this case the elements are: 

1. The thing offered. 

2. Time of triaL 
8. Freight paid. 

4. Return privilege. . 

''All the letter is a plain exposition of 1, 2, 8, 4 — ^the preceding 
paragraphs are sunmiarized and connected. For instance, after 
the item offered has been treated and the length of trial made 
clear, the two are summarized thus: 



"T1l« ■•i»r>tor we offer Is not only the beet tliat 
■oney oan buy but It is iuet whet you need — no wonder we are 
willinc to glr9 you 90 deys in whloh to try it. 

"But what about freight t 

"Just thie." 



'Tlien we explain freight paid and return privilege. This 
gives a continuous and increasing summary straight through the 
letter, which closes with a recapitulation of the proposition. 

'Tlie aim of putting several summaries of the proposition in 
all sales matter is so that there can be no possible mistake about 
the proposition, for thousands of propositions are turned down 
by people on farms simply because the reader does not quite 
understand everything.** 

The farmer is in constant dread of ''being caught" and there 
is little likelihood of his taking advantage of any offer that is not 
absolutely clear in his mind. The letter writer must realize 
what a point this is with the average farmer. What a city man 
does he can keep to himself; if he buys a gold brick he gets rid of 
it and forgets the transaction just as quickly as possible. But 
what the farmer does is neighborhood gossip. If one of those "slick 
city fellers'* seUs him something he can't use, every one knows it. 

Make the proposition clear — so clear that every one in the 
family can understand it, for usually purchases are talked over 
for days before an order is finally sent out. Take into account 
the farmer's suspicious nature and bear down heavily on the 
utility of the article. There is no hidden mystery in reaching 
the rural prospects but they must be handled with discretion and 
with an understanding of the prejudices, characteristics and 
viewpoints of the farmer. 
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